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fl'HE GURNEY PAPERS. — NO.'IX, * 

• 

Aftkr Vie had entered the houae Wells* continued his account of the 
proceedings at Aunt Pennefather’s. 

No sooner had the amiable mistress of the house recovered ttfm heil 
fainting fit, which held for some time^ and was eventually; overcoine by 
the apjdication of hartshorn and Eau de Cologne, the burning of feathers* 
the sprinkling of water^ and all the estabAshed remedies recommended 
by the Humane Society for the restoration of hysterical ladies* than she 
screamed out the name of Millicent Maloney* in a tone emulatii% that 
of u ])eacock in anticipation of rain ; but* aUhoiigh she had regain^ the 
use of her voice* her intellectual fecnities continued in a lamentable state 
of obfuscation — her eyes rolled in every, direction — her fists remained 
clcncbcd — and the first coherent phrase which the anxious atteudants 
could understand was this, * Who th% devil is it with?’ 

Then it wys the maid-servants looked at each other — then it was 
« began to feel a confidence that their suspipions were well founded* 
and tha^Bomething very extraordinary had haj^ned to Miss Millicent 
I\luL!icy. 

Where is she?* said tfie recovering Pennefather—* where is she? 
— I ask you all* where is she ?’ 

’ “ ‘ She ?’ said one. 

“ ‘Where?’ said another. 

“ ‘ Where is who?* cried a third. 

** ‘ Millicent — my child Millicent !’ said Miss^Pennefetber. 

“ ‘Child !' said Mary, 

“‘ Child !’ exclaimea Jenny, 

“ ‘ Child !’ reiterated Susan. 

Yes*’ faltered out Miss Pennefether-— ‘ my child— my niece— my 
young friend !’ 

“ ‘The last time I saw her* Ma’am*’ said Susan* ’ was a-going down 
the garden* juat by the ewe-treea* towards the aummer-houae,’ 

“ ‘ When was that?* said Miaa Pennefather. 

“ ‘ About ten o’clock this miming*’ said Suaan. 

‘^'Paha! Ridiculoua !’ tmd her mistress. ’Didn’t she lunch with 
me at half-paat one ?’ 

“ ‘ I only sai d""— * 

^ Nonaenael* exclaimed the lady, ? lift me up— raise my 

head. W'innf’s Philip ? Where’s the note? Oh, here* V^at on earth 
ahallldo-^at ah^Idor* 

U. NO. CCI. 
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T^e (Sfumey Papers. 

Hereabouts the unfortunate lady relapsed into a state of insensi- 
bility, Au'd tlie note which she had previously clenched in her hand, and 
ahVut ^ich she evinced such earnest solicitude, fhll from her grasp. 

* Susim,,* jiaid Mary, as it tumbled on the floor. 

‘‘vlilaryj^.fiaid Susan, nodding her head. 

• ■*** Susan,* saicUJenny — ‘ I say——* 

Whereupon they began .sigi^ling^ to each other to take advantage 
of their mistress’s ‘ absence* to inform tliemselves of the contents of the 
billet. The sympathies of mischief and curiosity combined were at 
work, and, without the waste of another word,* the domestic Graces of 
the unconscious Venus were busily occupied : one i,n greedily swallowing 
with her ^’cs the intelligence so anxiously coveted, and the other two 
grouped so**^ as to prevent Miss Pennefather Lceing whtt was going on 
if she should liappcn suddenly to open her swain-killihg eyes. 

“ Susan took, upon herself the active and resix)nsible part of the per- 
formance, and lacking up the note, whicli they knew to be of Miss 
Maloimy’s writing, and read, sotto voce, what follows : — 

“ ‘ My deakest Friend, 

Your constant and long-continued kindness to me makes it 
doubly painful to me to take the decided step which, nevertheless, 1 have 
resolved upon. I would not for the world oppose your wishes or incur 
your 'displeasure ; but the crisis is at hand, and therefore I am forced to 
act promptly. My heart is so devotedly attached and so immutably 
engaged to another, that it would be worse than hypocrisy even to per- 
mit your nephew to be introduced to me in the character of an avowed 
lover. In cases such as these, discussions only excite and promote angry 
feelings. I have made my own decision, ami will abide by it, let what 
may lie the consequences. Before this reaches you I shall have plac ed^ 
my fate beyond the cl^nce of alteration — two days hence you slrair* 
have further particulars. In the m^an time assure yourself<hat I am 
safe and happy, and always aflectionatcly« yours, 

‘ Millicekt Maloney.* 

“ * That’s it, is it ?’ said Mary, rubbing her mistress’s temples with 
£au de Cologne. 

“ ‘ That’s it,* rejoined Jenny, as she chafed her mistress’s hands ; 

• and a pretty it, it is, too.* 

‘ Can you guess who?’ whispered Susan. 

“ ‘ Hush ! Hem ! — do you feel yourself a little better. Ma’am ?’ said 
Jenny, finding Miss Pennefather * coming to,* as she called it. 

‘ Jane,’ said Miss Pennefather, gasping for breath; • I never can 
be better. Tell me, where’s the note ?’ 

“ * Whereas the note, Susan ?* said Jane. 

“ * What note?” said Susan. 

* Do you mean that bit of paper doubled up down there 7” said 
Mary. 

“ ‘ Yes, child, yes !’ said Miss Pennefather; * that’s it; give it me 
Do you know anything at all about it ?’ 

“ ‘ It, Ma’am !’ said Mary. 

** * What, Ma’am?’ said Susan. 

“ ‘ Whatrdo you mean. Ma’am ?* said Jenny. — ^ 

“ « Why, about Miss Millicent*^ going off/ said Miss Pennefather. 
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The Qume^ Papers. 

** ‘ OflF!* exclaimed Susan. 

* Going !’ cried Mary. 

** ‘ Going off!’ screamed Jenqy. 

** ^ Off!’ repeated the lady. * This note tells me that Ae hai^laft me 
— ded — run away, in short. But can nobody guess whe the man is^’ 

“ ‘ Man !* exclaimed the three maids at once. • 

«< ‘ Yes — ^raan !’ said iSfiss Beni)eflthef emphatically. * She is gone 
away with a man.’ 

“ ‘ Dear me !’ said Susan. 

“ ‘ Oh dear!’ cried Jane. 

“ ‘ Oh, bless m^l’ said Mary.^ 

“ * Have you seen nobody about the house lately P’^said^Miss Penne- 
father. • • 

“‘No,’ was tlic general reply, with an Exception made by Susan, of 
.Jolm Bartram, the old man known as the ‘ helper,’ and who did the 
work of all the regular servants, 

“ ‘ Nonsense,* said the lady. * Oh, no, no ; there is Bome,fly-away 
Irishman in the case, I have no doubt. Just like her mother — no care 
— no thought. What am 1 to do with my poor nephew ?• What am 
I to say ? How am I to excuse myself? I can’t dine — I can’t sit up. 
i^usan, go and tell Simmons to give my love to Mr. Philip, and say I am 
too unwell to go down to dinner ; beg him to dine, and — but then what 
will he think ? You had better let Simmons tell him — no, go yourself 
— go yourself, and explain why I cannot dine wdth him. Say I shall, 

I hope, be better in the evening, and will talk over matters with him, 
and — if he should ask about Millicent, why — you know what I 
liave told you, and so — make him understand — break it to him— it is 
better than •trusting Simmons — besides, I cannot tell him myself. Oh, 
Millicent, Millicent — ^foolish, headstrong giry.’ ” 

Susan, of course, obeyed hsnr mistress’s commands, although the 
luissiou to which she w’as appointed was, in fact, one of considerable 
delicacy and no little difficulty. Susan, who was an extremely pretty 
hlnck-eyed girl, took the precaution, before she proceeded to the inter- 
view with the Lieutenant, to run into Mist Pcnnefathcr’s dressing-room 
in order to give her jetty ringlets a fresh twirl round her huger, and 
settle the little fanciful cap which she wore on her head. It is impos- 
sible to trace the exact current of female miHds ; but, however absurd 
it may appear, Susan, at the momeut, felt the possibility of such a thing 
hap|)ening as the Lieutenant, being in the extremity of his despair 
for tlie loss of the mistress, drawn suddenly into violent admiration of 
the ranid. 

Susan’s heart fluttered terribly as she approached the dining-parlour 
in which Merman had been “ left alone in his glory;” Simmons having 
taken the precaution of having the “soup and fish” taken back to the 
kitchen to wait for further orders, Susan tapped at the door— a pre- 
cautionary &abit sedulously inculcated in all decent families — the “ come 
in” of Lieutenant Merman brought her face to face with that distin- 
guished officer. 

W'hen the door opened Merman was discovered atanding with his ^ 
back jto the ftre munching the niece of bread which had been deposit^ 
on the aldc^of his plate, and which, in the then ravenous state of his 
appetite, he could no longer resiata 

B 2 
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The Gainey Papers. 

“ * I jour pardon, Sir,* said Susan, dropping a sort of theatrical 
half-rartsey, * but my mistress begs you will not wait dinner for her. 
She ^11 come down in the evenings when she hopes to be better.’ 

** * Miss Maloney?’ said Merman, inquiringly. 

<« ‘ Why, Sir,’ said Susan, colouring deeply, ‘ Miss Maloney, Sir, — 
is— that’s it, Sir-^— r-* 

‘“It ! — ^what ?’ said the Li^uteftapt. 

“ * Why, Sir,’ said Susan, ‘ that’s the reason my mistress is not well 
enough to come down.* 

‘ What ?’ again said the soldier. 

“ ‘ Miss Millicent, Sir, is gone out.* t 

‘ Gone out !’ ^id Merman. 

“ ‘ Yes, Sir.’ 

“ ‘ What, in the snow ?’ " 

‘ I don’t know, I’m sure. Sir,* said Susan ; * but — she is gone.* 

“ ‘ Alone?’ said Merman. 

* I Cfin’t say, Sir,’ said Susan ; ‘ but my mistress seems to think 
not.* 

“ ‘ Are to wait till she returns?’ asked Merman. 

“‘Oh dear no!* said the maiden. ‘I believe, if yon were, you’d 
have to wait a long time.’ ^ 

“ ‘ What do you mean?’ said Merman. ‘ Come here : tell me — is 
Miss Maloney gone on a visit, or ’ 

“ No, Sir,* said Susan : ‘ don’t be angry, Sir; we all know what you 
are come here for, and so did Miss Millicent, and so. Sir, — don’t tell my 
Mistress that I told you all, — Miss Millicent lias run away witli some- 
body else ; — don’t be in a passion, don’t.’ 

“ ‘ Passion !’ exclaimed the Lieutenant. ‘ Of all things i/i the w orld 
that could have happened, |it is to me the most delightful. 1 never saw 
her, and couldn’t care for her. Now, by Jove, I am free to choose 
wJiom 1 like.* 

“ ‘ That’s very true, Sir,’ said Susan, bitmg her lips to make them 
redder than usual. The look which the pretty girl put on immediately 
reminded the Lieutenant that he was treating her more confidentially 
than, considering their relative positions, was either necessary or be- 
coming, by expressing in so unreserved a manner the satisfaction which 
he felt at the defection of iiis intended wife. 

‘ My mistress l)egs you will cat your dinner, Sir,’ said Susan. 

“ ‘ I’ll endeavour,’ said Merman ; * but give niy love to her, and ask 
her if I may send her something ; and — will you tell the butler that 
I’m ready.* ** 

Susan bobbed an assenting curtsey, and left the room perfectly satis- 
fied that her mistress’s nephew was not likely to die for love, at least 
upon the present occasion. 

It turned out in the sequel that Miss Millicent Maloney had left her 
heart in the Emerald Isle, and that the gentleman who had it in )iis 
keeping had been summoned to England as soon as Miss Laura Penne- 
father had expressed her determination with regard to Merman. There 
was nothing objectionable about the lady’s favourite, except that 
worldly blemisl^a want of fortune. And all Merman’s present 
anxieties were directed to the immediate conclusion of his yflhir with 
Fanny Wellsi while his aunt’s irritation of feeling towturos Millicent 
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continued, fearing, naturally enough, that time and her n9,tural affec- 
tions would soften her anger and relax her resolution of cutting ]^r off 
entirely. Here, however, the light infantry officer was defeated : Xiaura 
could forget and forgive, or rather it may be said she fojgave d)ecause 
she could not forget ; and, at the termination of the Lieutenant’s visit, 
his aunt gave him to understand that if she remained in her present mind 
lie would, at her death, receiv<%a sndlety* of the sum intended for him 
if his marriage with Milliceiit had taken place. 

This made a vast difference in his position. The diminution of the 
amount of his expected fortune by one-half, the contingency, too, by 
wdiicb he was to isun his life against that of a quiet, moderate lady of 
regular habits and a good constitution, were serious *dra\{back8 ; how- 
ever, all he ccTiild do untler the circumstances he did, and the moment 
he was free, wrote to Wells, stating candjdl^^ all the circumstances of the 
case, and offering himself, such as he was, for the •acceptance of his 
daughter. 

It was in this position of affairs that Wells sought my advice and an 
opinion whether, considering* that Merman had actually retired, and 
gone avowedly to marry another woman, Fanny could, consistently with 
the dignity of her character, receive him again, and consent to become 
his wife, because the other lady would not have him ? 

The point, I admit, was one of considerable dclicac)^, but as far as I 
could sec, or indeed suggest, it seemed to me most particularly to rest 
upon Wells’s objection to the change of fortune, and Fanny’s feelings 
tow'ards the Lieutenant : at all events, my proposition was, that if Wells 
was himself not hostile to the marriage for financial reasons, Fanny 
should be left entirely to lierself tes decide according to her wishes and 
inclinatioiisp 

Mrs. Wells was outrageously indignant at^hc proposition, which she 
considered in the light of a downright insult, and did not hesitate to 
appropriate to the absent^ officer the epithets of fortune-hunter,’* 
“ coxcomb,” and “ impudent fclbnv.” Fanny, however, did not join in 
the cry against him, but maintained that all he did was perfectly disin- 
U'rcsted, and that he had consented to giv^her up only to save her from 
the necessity of making sacrifices, and exposing herself to difficulties and 
i neon veil iencies wliich she was ready to encounter for the sake of her 
dear Philip. With great dutifulness, however, sfic declared her willingness 
to be guided by her father, a proof of her obetlience W'hich lost some of 
its merit in my eyes, from knowing which way it w as most prolrable the 
Rector w'ould decide, when there was a prospect of marrying off a 
daughter. 

Things were thus proceeding, when, having forewarned poor Harriet 
of the dangerous state of Tom Falwasser’s health, I anxiously awaited 
the arrival of intelligence from Siiiggs. With the morning came worse 
accounts of the boy, and by the post came the following letter from his 
elder sister : — 

** Montpelier ^ Bath. 

” Dear Unclk.— Pappy is most anxious to hear about Tom, and 
wondered why you did not write ; but when I told him you did not 
know whe|e to direct to him, he was quite satisfied: pray let him hear 
^bout my brother* Pappy has got» the pretty cottage Mrs. Qrandyball 
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( 

talked of next to our school^ and seems very happy, h^rs. Brandyball 
is very attentive and kind to him, and very good to us ; indeed, neither 
Janeuor I do anything but what we please. We are mostly in at the 
cottage^ for P|tppy likes us to be as much with him as we can. Pappy 
says that when Tom gets well he is to come to us here, and then perhaps 
after the Easter holidays we shall all go to some other place, for I should 
not be very much surprised if^oui^ g^ive^ess was to give up her school. 
Pappy says it must be so fatiguing to her, and thinks that she would 
have quite enough to do to superintend the education of me and Jane. 

“ I hope dear aunty and the little boy are quite well, and dear Fanny 
and Bessy. I should be delighted to ^ hear from the latter. Give my 
love, and Jai^e sends hers. Pappy desires to he kindly remembered, 
and hopes you will let him hear soon. 

. ^ Yours, dear Uncle, affectionately, 

“ Kate Falwasser.” 

I was not in a humour to think much of myself when 1 received this 
despatchT, for my mind was fully occupied with the fate of poor Tom ; 
but certaiiVy, as the communication — by proxy — of an aifectionatc 
brother, the self-proposed godfather of my child, his infant nephew, 
never was anything less satisfactory. To expect Cuthbert to have 
exerted himself to the extent of favouring me with an autograph letter 
might have been too much, but to hod no word, no syllable from him, 
allusive to my wife or child, or his intentions respecting his sponsoriul 
proposition, nor indeed any hint or expression tending to make me fancy 
I occupied the smallest share of his attention, was beyond niy expec* 
tation. That it was painful I admil;, and if I had been in a state to 
think about it, it would have awakened a thousand feelings,^which ]>er-* 
haps it was as well should^not be called into play. It was evident that 
Mrs. Brandyball’s influence was rapidly«increasing, and the artle;^ man- 
ner in which Kate mentioned the probability of her giving up the fatigue 
of general tuition, to devote her time and talents to the exclusive im- 
provement of my two half nieces, convinced me that all my worst anti- 
cipations were eventually to He realised. 

To Harriet 1 merely communicated the fact tliat I Imd heard from 
Cuthbert — for I could not venture to apprize her of the nature of his 
letter. She, dear soul, was so full of kindness, so feelingly alive to my 
interests, and had devoted herself so entirely for my sake to Ai/n, that I 
am sure she would feel deeply and bitterly the tone and spirit of Kate’s 
letter. In fact, I do not think, since the day of my beloved mother’s 
death, a day always present to my memory, I ever felt so perfectly 
miserable as on this. 

With one o’clock — the hour of luncheon— came Sniggs, and his 
report was such as to convince me that no hope remained of saving the 
boy ; it then struck me that 1 would wait until the event occurred, and 
immediately afterwards start for Bath to break the news to C^uthbert; 
then I resolved upon writing, anticipating in my letter the worst which 
might happen. Sniggs worried me with technicalities, and the smell 
^ of the camphor with which he was highly perfumed reminded me of the 
' danger likely to be incurred by bis visit ; for aldiough the whole e$ta^ 
blishment had been rendered proof against the infecaon, atill the baby 
was yet unarmed, and when I saw# him deliberitely sit down to help 
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himself to cold and tongue^ and ask the servant for some hot potato 
and cold butter, my patience was severely tested, • • 

Yet why should I have been vexed and irritated ? What was ^r 
Tom Falwasser to him ? He was his patient, and pronged ia be a 
valuable one, had his recovery excited his father-in-law’s gratitude— bijjk 
else Tom, uninteresting as ^t must be confessed he ms while in health, 
interested not my worthy friends tha Spothecary more than any other 
lout who might be put under his care for cure. Sniggs evidently en- 
joyed his repast, and from him I learned that Daly had actually left 
Blissfold ; the state of mind in which he found the Rector and myself, 
and the unceremonious manner in ;nrhich we felt absolutely compelled to 
turn him out, had determined him no doubt to quit a f»laG^ the hospi- 
tality of which*could nof have appeared to him in any very favourable 
light. It was, however, a seasonable relipf*to me to be assured of his 
absence. All that I had to reproach myself with was, the not having 
taken a favourable opportunity to inquire if any pecuniary aid would be 
essentially serviceable to him. I consoled myself, however, uppn this 
point with the belief that if he felt himself at any time “ hard run ” he 
would make no scruple in applying to me for assistance. • 

Gad !” said Sniggs, “ this is an awkward job — Master Tom’s dying 
at my house — infectious disease — keep away patients — ^never had such 
a thing happen to me before — odd circumstance — deuced unlucky.” 

“ Jt is, indeed,” said I, thinking at the same time of the two bottles 
of cherry brandy. 

” You know Dr. Fuz by sight,” said Sniggs, still eating — ** the old 
man at Bassford — retired from practice now ; did live here five-aiid- 
twenty years ago — comes to churclf sometimes — sits in the chancel 
opposite the Rector — he had a patient in his house — did I ever tell you 
that. Sir ?” t 

” I think not,” said T, in a tone which ought to have induced a belief 
that I did not particularly wyih to bear it then. 

” Deuced 0(ld,” said my friend. “ Fuz was riding home one night 
from visiting, and was stopped by a highwayman — things now getting 
out of fashion. ‘ Money or your life !* said’the fellow. Fuz pulled up 
— a man who had saved so many other lives instinctively desired to 
preserve his own. ‘ Don’t abuse me, Sir — you shall have all I have got.’ 
Dark as it was, the remotest recesses of the Doctor’s pockets were hunted 
in order to satisfy the rapacity of the robber, and twenty guineas, a ten. 
pound note, u few shillings, and a gold watch, were delivered to the 
marauder, who, making tne Doctor a graceful bow, wished him a good 
evening and went his way, Fiiz — fond of money as he was, and deeply 
regretting his watch, the heir-loom of the Fuzzes— put spurs to his 
horse, which, as George Colman says, 

«««-« .was indeed a very sorry hack, 

But that’s of course. 

For what’s expected from a horse I 

With an apothecary on his back?' 

He ! he ! he ! So, away goes Fuz as hard as he could with such cavalry 
— reaches home— Yushea into the arms of Mrs. F., and bids 'her thank: 
Providence tfiat he ie returned safe and sound, although deprited of his 
gold, silver, notes, watch, and otnanlentkl appendages. 
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- “ • What are omamenta compared with your life?* exclaimed the 
affiectionate female * I do thank Providence— fhink no more of 

thfc money, love — it is, as they say, only mounting twenty or thirty 
pair of stairs next week, and it will all return.* And after this sweet 
parley the/ sat themselves down to supper. 

' “ Scarcely had^they entered fully into the enjoyment of the sociable 
meal before a loud ringing at their g/ite aroused them from their com- 
forts. 

** * I know what it is,* said Fuz ; ‘ Mrs. Rattletrap is * 

What, I can’t say,** said Sniggs, “ for the rest of the Doctor’s sup- 
position was cut short by the entrance of one of (he servants, who an- 
nounced that a- gentleman had been fired at by a highwayman not a 
quarter of^'an hour before, and severely w^ounded. Ilis horse, from 
which he hsd fallen, had escaped, and two labourers who had found him 
lying on the ground groaning heavily had brought him direct to the 
Doctor’s door. 

“ Up jumped the Doctor, out he ran, and there sure enough found a gen- 
tleman bleeding and looking excessively pale ; he had him carried into one 
of the pa][^ours, and laid upon a sofa — his coat was taken off, and upon 
examination it appeared that he had received a gun-shot wound in his left 
arm — the ball however had passed clean through, marvellously escaping 
the heart of tho sufferer, who, it was evident to the learned Fuz, was 
rendered senseless by the fall from his horse rather than the effects of 
the shot The Doctor, who was one of the most humane of men, first 
bled his patient, and then when the gentleman was sufficiently re- 
covered to comprehend the extent of his care and hospitality, tolddiim 
that he could not think of letting him stir out that night, and hod ac- 
cordingly ordered a bed to be got ready for him. The woii^nded stranger 
was quite overpowered the courtesy of his doctor. 

* Sir,’ said Fuz, ‘ it is not mere common-place civility thi^t I offer. 
It is a duty I owe to Providence, Sir; — the villain who wounded you 
robbed tiic, Sir, not half an hour before, wifhin twenty yards of the same 
place; if I had happened to deny him, or to have had nothing about 
me, gad, Sir, I might havedieen shot instead of you.’ 

“ * Very probably. Sir,* said the gentleman, ‘ I believe it is very bad 
policy to make any resistance— somebody is sure to suffer.’ 

** * Oh,’ said Fuz, ^ that’s very true ; but the highwayman sometimes 
gets the worst of it.’ 

** * Yes,’ said the patient, * but I shall never try my hand again that 
way ; however, your kindness. Sir, has been most seasonably b^towed, 
and 1 hope to be able to show you how very sensibly I feel it.* 

• Don’t mention it, Sir,* said Fuz ; ‘ don’t uitigue yourself with 
talking— lean on me — 1 will show you the wav to your room ; — you will 
find everything comfortable, I hope. I shall bring yon some gruel with 
a leetle very dd Lisbon in it — ^Mrs. Fuz’s favourite tipple— am a leetle 
dry toast, and then you will get a comfortable night, as I hope, and in 
the morning I shall have the happiness of presenting you to Mrs. F., 
and in two or three days all will be well again.* 

It should be observed,** eontinued Sniggs, ** not that I mean to 

S testkm my nid predecessor’s philantbropy, mU. it is possible such a 
mg m^t heve had iu eflfect— tbsir wnen he removed ^e staQg«r*s 
end waistcoat, be-^aeddentsUy^f eourse-^perceived a good store of 
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sterling coin in one of the pockets of the latter garment^ which gave 
the provident Doctor a good, or rather a golden opinion of hia chance 
customer* and seemed fully to justify the resistance which ha*had Aade 
to the highwayman’s attack. ^ 

** ^ I can never thank you sufficiently,’ said the patientf as he* toiled 
his way to the room appropriated to his use. Arrived at the apartmedt, 
the Doctor’s own man t^as ir^ atteisdance to assist and undress the 
opulent stranger. * 

“ ‘ And now,’ said Fuz, ‘ now, my dear Sir, when you are comfortably 
in bed, and would like the gruel 1 spoke of, do as Lady Macbeth did — 
^ ‘ Strike upon the bell,* 

and I will bring ‘the drink’ myself. There is something in your 
misfortune and my escape which specially binds me to yoif — so do os 1 
prescribe.’ • • 

* Indeed, Sir,’ said the gentleman, * your kindness is far beyond 
anything I could liave expected from a stranger.’ 

“ ‘ Not a word about it. Sir,’ said Fuz ; ‘ you see I act uponjthe best 
principle. You were a stranger, and I have taken you in.’ 

“ Well,” said Sniggs, “ the bell was struck — the gruel was taken — 
tlic patient shook the Doctor’s hand, and they parted. The Doctor 
entreating the patient if he sliould feel the wound uneasy or any feverish 
symptoms should annoy liim during the night, to ring his bell and sum- 
mon him to his apartment. 

“ What Fuz said to Mrs. F. in that season of perfect ingenuousness 
which is comprised in the half-hour after retiring to rest, I know' not,” 
continued Sniggs, ” hut the chances are that he congratulated himself 
upon having what he called formed a connexion ; he spoke with ad- 
miration of manner of his guest, and certainly did not omit to sub- 
stantiate all his favourable opinions by a reference to the contents of his 
sin ister.w'aistcoat- pocket — • 

* Gold is the strejigth, the sinews of the world ; 

The health, tlie soul, the beauty most divine ; 

A mask of gold hides all deformities, — 

Gold is heaven’s physic, life's restorative.' 

So says Dekker, and so thought Fuz. 

Well, Sir,” said Sniggs, ” the patient slept soundly—no bell rang. 
Fuz was equally at his ease, nor did he wake 4111 nine. Up he gets — 
dresses with the nicest precision — and down to his patient in the best bed- 
room — taps at the door — no answer— taps again — still mute — * Gad I 
he’s dead!’ muttered Fuz; ‘ tetanus, by Jove.’ In he bolts— rushes 
to the bed — there was the nest, but the bird was flown. What did it 
mean ^ what could it mean ? — where was he ? what was he ? In the 
midst of his confusion, Fuz threw his eyes upon a neat small table 
covered with a red cloth, whereon were deposited an inkstand, portfeuille, 
and all the other implements for writing, upon which lava note, without 
a superscription, which, being directed to nobody, might be meant for 
anybody. This Fuz opened, and thus he read : — 

** * Dear Sir, — I shall never forget your kindness. 1 felt it neces- 
sary to relieve you of my pretence as soon as possible. iTou are much 
too good a fellow to swr. Under the piMow of my bed you will find 
twenty guipesaand a ten pound note ; accept them without scruple, for 
they are ys^r ^ : and in order fonher to show iny sen^ of gratitude» 
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I beg to* add, that if yoa will take the trouble to walk to the second 
field on the right hand beyond the turnpike, you will And your watch, 
cha)li, and seals stuck into a hay*8tack whi(^ stands in the corner of it. 
I hav^ to apologize for not having wound it up. I do not regret my 
wound, fi>r ir the two worthies who shot me last night had been as good- 
natured as you, I should never have had the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
and you would never hove got.you^ QwnT)ropchy back as a fee. Yours.^ 

“ * Gad so !* cried the Doctor, ‘ this is strange !* The Doctor, however, 
did not lose much time before he lifted the pillow and found his money, 
and the first thing he did after he had breakfasted was to walk to the 
hay-stack and recover his watch. Wasn’t that a good joke ?” 

** Yes,” said 1, having mechanically listened to the narrative. 

" But,” continued he, having completely anatomized the chicken, I 
must be of£ again. You shall hear in an hour — and another bulletin 
before post-time.V 

If it ends fatally,” said I, “ I shall go to my brother — that I am 
resolveci upon.” 

In this determination Sniggs strengthened me ; and as soon as he 
had left the house, I went to Harriet, in order to prepare her for my 
departure. Mrs. Wells had, for the first day since my wife’s confinement, 
left her and gone to the Rectory accompanied by Fanny, so that 1 had 
an opportunity df talking over our family matters without interruption ; 
and since Harriet had now recovered sufficient strength to discuss the 
several points which appeared to press, it was a great comfort to me to find 
her views of the future characterized by the same sweet, mild, and geneinus 
spirit which she had uniformly displayed in whal I now began to fear 
might have been our brightest dap. My anticipations with regard to 
my brother’s conduct after the death of Tom seemed pcrfer?tly to agree 
with those of my wife ; w6 felt that he was estranged from us, and that 
nothing was wanting but such an cient as this to sever entirely the 
bonds between us. ^ 

What does it signify, Gilbert ?” said Harriet ; “ wc have a larger 
house than we want : a cottage will answer our purpose, and a plain, 
nice little garden will do just as well, without all this ground, and these 
hothouses, and pineries, and luxuries. Oh no, dear ; so long as we 
have health we shall have happiness ; and, after all, Gilbert, we shall 
be more independent.” • 

. ** Come,” said I, “ wc will not make up our minds yet to the reality 
of our reverses : it is quite right, when one does depend upon the will 
of others, to be prepared for the worst ; and you delight me by the way 
in which y6u bend to the coming wave. Still, 1 will not suffer myself 
to think so ill of Ciithbert’s head or heart us even yet entirely to believe 
that we shall need to practise our philosophy.”. 

Thus I said ; but did not feel as secure as I wished my poor love to 
imagine I did. 

^^ile these things were passing at Ashmead, other afSairs were in 
progress at the Rectoiy. Merman, who, to do him justice, was sin- 
cerely attached to Fanny, had followed his letter, and was actnally 
ensconced in his old lodgings in Blissford within a few houfs after Weln 
reMM it. Of this fact he apprised the worthy Rector, and it was in 
t^OiMOquence of these prompt measures that Mrs. Wells and ter Slighter 
lid gone home to deKberate and to decide. 
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It is impossible for me to say what were the aTgan&ents adduced pro 
and con, or who cliiefly advocated the cause of the Lieutenant^ but, aa 
I have already stated, the moment I heard that offended pride and time 
love were to be put in opposite scales, and that Miss Fanpy wiy to 
hold the beam, I entertained very little doubt which would piepon*^ 
derate. ^ • 

I ought, perhaps, to mention 4ha( Miss JMillicent Maloney had not 
been heard of by Mrs. Pennefather at the time of the Lieutenant’s 
departure — a circumstance which induced her affectionate friend to 
believe that the companion of her flight was not altogether so unex- 
ceptionable as she had^hoped. It ti^ed out, moreover, that the young 
lady’s maid, Gibson, did not accompany her ; but, on the contrary, was 
perfectly ignoraitt of her flight. Miss Maloney having sent^her on an 
errand to the neighbouring town, desiring hex* to wait there for her, she 
did wait until so long after the usual dinner hour at. home, that she 
fancied she must have made some mistake, and then returned ; and, as 
slic said herself, “the very first syllable as ever she heard of^Miss 
Milly’s going was from Susan when she came into the house.” 

Nobody in the neighbourhood had seen Miss Maloney ou^ in the 
afternoon, cither alone or with anybody else; no horses had been 
ordered from, nor come to any of the inns in the town, nor to the alehouse 
in the village, nor had any carriage passed through since the momiug. 
Where, how, when, and with whom the young lady had migrated still 
therefore remained a mystery. 

Not so the termination of the proceedings at the Rectory; for, hear- 
ing the approach of visitors across the law^n somewhere about four o’clock, 

I looked out and beheld four familiar faces, “ wreathed in smiles,” 
looking up at ihe windows of Harriet’s room. They belonged to the 
Rector and his lady, who w'alked first, and to Fanny Wells and Lieu- 
tenant Merman, who followed arm-in-arm, just as happy and sociable 
as if nothing had ever happened to ripple the course of their true love. 

I welcomed the young couple — for now they were avowedly a pair — 
and shook my future hrother-in-law by the hand, with a determination 
to make the best of it, and silently washing that the service of his coun- 
try miglit require his presence in some field of glory far from the quiet 
plains of Ashmead. 

It was now drawing near post lime, and I was waiting most im- 
patiently for Sniggs, or a despatch from him, in order to regulate my 
proceedings. It was just five, and I grew dreadfully uneasy, and began 
to pace up and down my library, when the door opened and the servant 
gave me a note from Sniggs, sealed with black wax. My fingers trem- 
bled as I opened it. Opened, however, it was, and I read : 

Dear Sir, 

“ The lR)y is less feverish, and I think things look better. 
You shall see me this evening. •• Yours, 

“ S. Sniggs.” 

This unexpected report, of course, decided my stay ; and, accordingly, 

I wrote to Cuthbert a detailed account of Tom’s progresin would 
have enclosed Saiga’s last hone-giving note, but 1 was sure tliat the 
word ‘'boy” would have excited all my brother’s ire, and given an idea 
of neglect and carelessness in oui paooeedings, so I eopM it, leaving 
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the fabt and substituting the word patient for the less respectful mono- 
syllable^ Vhich 1 found in the original. * 

^ coiifcss I was quite delighted with the bulletin, worded as it might 
have been ; for, when the crisis seemed to be so evidently at hand, 
every cro& word I had uttered with regard to young Fahvasser seemed 
* to rise up in judgment against me, although when he was well 1 scarcely 
ever saw a human being I hated so * 

We are strange creatures, and perhaps, one of the oddest ; how- 
ever, I ate my dinner with a better appetite than I expected ; and after 
it was Over, drank, conjointly, the healths of Fanny Wells and Lieu- 
tenant Philip Merman. This seemed strangest oJ[ all. 


^ 

THE CHILD AT PLAY WITH A WATCH. 

# nr Mus. OSGOOD. 

Art thou laughing at Time in thy sweet baby-glee? 
Will he pause on his pinions to frolic with thee ? 

Oh ! show him those shadowless, innocent eyes. 

That smile of bewilder’d and beaming surprise, — 

Bid him look on that cheek, where thy rich hair reposes. 
Where dimples are playing “ bo-peep ” with the roses ! 
His wrinkled brow press ^ith light kisses and warm, 
And clasp his rough neck in tliy soft-wreathing arfti ! 
Perhaps tby infantine and exquisite sweetness 
May win him for once to delay in his ftcetness. 

Then — then, would I keep thee, nry beautiful child! 

Thy blue eyes unclouded, thy bloom undelllcd, 

With thy innocenoe only, to guard thee from ill 
In life's sunny dawning — a lily-bud still ! 

Laugh on, rny own Ellen ! His voice, wliich to me 
Gives a warning so solemn, makes music for thee ; 

And while I at those sounds feel the idler’s annoy. 

Thou hear'st but the tick of the pretty gold toy ! 

His smile is upon thee, my blessed, my own ! 

Long, long may it be ere thou feelcst his frown. 

And oh ! may his tread, as he wanders with thee, 

Light and soft as thine own little fairy step be ; 

And still through all seasons, in storms and fair weather, 
May Time and mjp Ellen be playmates together ! 


( ) 


lunacy in FRANCE. — NO. IV, 

It was fortunate for Iren& that his permanent retreal waatttfe 
■ monastery of the Camalduli dc la Corona : he will never leave it for • 
another: for its solemn beauty grew on his fancy, and on his heart; 
and made the one more brilliant, %n(h tne other more serene: “ on a 
height amid ancient forests, its loneliness does not weary ; it has 'the 
freshness of immortality. The air is very pure.” The recluse, who, 
like this man, is of a fine and gentle nature, is scarcely conscious of the 
little, ceaseless, ineffalAe infiuences af the scenes where his passionless 
life is gliding away. The Aliene, in the asylum of I very, withjiis piano, 
his sports, his lovely walks, has more hourly mercies and voices on his 
spirit than many a solitary in the wilderness. * “ I am planting flowers 
on my children’s grave,” said a lady, as she stooped over a little lonely 
bed ill the garden, that was touched hy no hand save her own ; “ there 
are none so beautiful;” here she canic almost every evening to mourn 
and talk as if to her lost ones. Was not lier spirit, warped as it was, 
happier than that of a solitary monk whom we visited ? aronnd his 
desert walls, no tree or herb grew : but its flat roof was a garden of 
flowers ; he watered them at sun rise and set, and in the siiminer at 
noon also : “ this is niv liftle world of beauty and comfort,” he said ; 
“ but for my garden I should be miserable.” It was all the fruit of his 
own taste and labour. The garden of the Camalduli was poor in com- 
parison to that of Monte Giovc, the first retreat of Irenee, on w'hose 
hyacinths, tulips, ranunculus, &c., he dw'clls in his letters: but the 
Florentine solitude had other features, better suited to his rich imagina- 
tion ; alike fres from the fogs of Ancona, and the extreme heats of the 
Caiionica dc I^odi ; in its noble forests there w’al a companionship, and 
in their often savage recesses a w’ilihiess and sublimity that was dear to 
the contemplative mind. A f^w miles distant was a retreat of hermits, 
followers of St. Remualdo, wdiosc hardships were so great as to cause 
them often to die piecemeal ; tlie novices rarely survived many winters. 
He was not a slave to the superstitions of hi8*church ; still less so to its 
fiercer austerities : he had warred early with real sufferings and despair, 
and could not now' be a self-tormentor ; he had read mankind well, yet 
indulgently, in camps, and in the more subtle conflicts pf luxurious and 
refined society : monasticisni could not now make him intolerant, 
selfish, or stern. Yet his spirit gradually obtained a quiet ascendancy 
over that of his brethren : they were proud of his genius and his elo- 
quence ; lie made less pretensions to exalted piety than many among 
them, whose /orle it was; they felt also the influence of that simplicity 
of soul that interests alike in the monastery and the salon, which makes 
words, thoughts, and looks all flow, or seem to flow, feelingly and natu- 
rally ; this had been his characteristic through life. And when this 
simplicity and candour arc united to an enthusiasm of temper, are they 
not irresistible? He had ever found them so in the world, and now, 
in the Camalduli, it was beautiful to see how they bore him above the 
malignity and jealousy of some, calmed the rivalry of others, and made 
“ the rough places plain.” . 

His next loiter is in the following year, for he was permitted by his 
Superior to write but riMrelyi « privation be aeemi to feel» but does not 
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complain of it “ My mother, I have read in the life of St. Remualdo, 
bis great solicitude for his pmnts* conversion. I aamire him for this, 
mhugh not for some other things ; the rules he instituted, and which he 
ol^ed, yffire too severe. There are among our religious a few who 
, seek to die to the affections of our nature, and talk of their families,* 
whom they hava left for ever, without beipg moved, as if the remem- 
brance was injurious to their spirituality. God has not made me thus, 
and be assured I will never try to make myself thus. If a portion, and 
I do not doubt it, of our happiness in heaven is to meet those wc love 
there, is the Gamalduli a more holy or spiritual place than paradise, 
that these thoughts and memories must not be indulged in in it ? 

" I suppose you still have the same parties in which I used to find so 
much pleasure, and sought to amuse you by my repartees. 1 must 
confess k never knew What ennui was in them and in your society. 
Five times a-year our rules permit us to have a little ff'te : this day we 
go forth from our hermitage into the country to visit some religious 
and mturn in the evening. Our Superior intends, by these recreations, 
to recompense us for the austerities of the rest of the year. And thou, 
my mother, hast always the society of niy father and brother. I dwell 
upon all your affection, and the little efforts often successfully made to 
amuse you. Often in my cell I think I should love to amuse you now : 

I have learned much in the years we have been separated ; and I know 
that you would listen to me now as you used to do. I have been lis- 
tened to by memwho were the wits of the age, and by women of beauty 
and genius, and since by saints and fathers, the glory of our church : 
but never did this give me the pleasure as when you heard me. My 
voice is not changed : you used lo say it was sweet; its tones are still 
the same, at least so they appear to me. At this seasoiathe nights are 
so beaut^l and cool, a^ter a sultry day, that I often sit up till matins, 
and then you fili my thoughts ; and sometimes, as if you heard me, I talk 
aloud about things which I ought not noyv to talk of. And then I have 
need of a half-hour of mental prayer, to compose my thoughts, before I 
can sing matins. I am not permitted to WTite to you but twice a-year. 

• St. Irenbo.” 


Perhaps the Superior perceived that the frequent indulgence of this 
correspondence was not good for a hermit of the Gamalduli ; that in 
these thoughts and remembrances there was much of the world's soft- 
ness. In confession the latter was too candid to conceal them from his 
spiritual chief. He scarcely found a kindred spirit within the walls : 
in his letters he never mentions a single recluse with attachment ; they 
did not understand his spirit — in its elevation and aspirins they could 
not sympathise. They were mostly an easy, cheerful set of men, enjoy- 
ing their little f&tes and privileges, and kind to the guests who visit^ 
their impressive home. It was not for such a state that IremSe sought 
the Gamalduli. In his fine and engrossing enthusiasm, his wild imagin- 
ings, his love of literature, he stood alone : there could be little commu- 
nion of intellect with the other hermits : and this was at times a heavier 
^ioHtude to bearthan that of the walls that inclosed him. There were in 
' the convent*life many lonely hours, many feeble and many restless ones, 
w4ie& the fiice of a man, after one’s own hear^ with wham to meainre 
thought with thought, ai^ sorrow with sorrow, would be as that of an 
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angel. Even in the world we cannot* do without this comparfionsiiip : 
and in-the monifctery, where we are to dwell always, till we test in the 
little cemetery in the garden or the wild — if God vouchsafe us mt a 
friend, we are desolate indeed. In no part of Banyan’s ^egOE]^is his 
knowledge of the heart more exquisite than when CbriAianr xa the 

dark valley of the shadow of death,” suddenly hesns, amidst hia 
dicta and terrors, the voic2 of on^ bjlimd Jiim, a chosen spirit, who was 
to be his companion till death. 

There were seasons when the Camalduli was a place of shadows : 
wlicii fearful musings troubled Irenee ; more particularly during the fasts 
in the winter. His besetting sins were not those of the passions but of 
the mind — as fastiuiuusncss, vanfty, a thirst of the applause of men ; 
austerities were no cure for such infinnities. But even iif the dead of 


w'inter, “ the bread and water eaten on the ground, the nak^d fee^ the 
severe vigils,” every Friday, could scarcely be formidable to a soldier of 
Napoleon, who had passed two years in a Russian prison. The fastings 
which were sorest were not those of the frame, but of the spiri^ which 
then strove to bind itself as wdth fetters of iron ; but it refused to be 
bound. ,, 

Iluw hard it is to imprison a luxuriant fancy, a lively intellect, whose 
issues, mingling with holier things, seem to the delicate conscience to 
render them of the colour of blood! and self-accusings rise, till the 
heart faints beneath its own bitterness. He had a friend, some years 
j)rcviou8, who was resolved to share his retirement wherever he went ; 
this was the ecclesiastic who went with him from Avignon to Marseilles, 
to embark for Italy : in the voyage to Leghorn they suffered shipwreck 
on the coast, which he describes in lus first letter to his mother, but the 
details were j^oo long for insertion. Several of the passengers and crew 
were drowned ; he and his companion strug^cd to the land on a piece 
of the w'reck, with the loss of all, their clothes, money, &c. The eccle- 
siastic was cruelly wounded and bruised against the beach : near the 
place where they were cast a*8hore was a wretched hamlet of fishermen’s 
huts : in one of these the wounded man lingered several days, destitute 
of medical aid, and of every comfort. Irende watched the ebbings of his 
life, for he was greatly loved by this man, who had counselled him to go 
into Italy, and whose temper and character resembled his own. The 
survivor Vclt the loss bitterly : he saw him die, in great anguish, qd a 
mat laid oii the squalid lloor ; and helped to bear him to his grave, that 
was dug in a retired spot near the hamlet ; tlierc was no chapel or ce^* 
metery within a day's journey. 

Time flics in monasteries faster than in the homes of love and pride : 
there is so little to mark its passage, or bid it linger on the memory : 
the glory of autumn was ilod from the woods and heights of the Cami2U 
dull : the winter had set in severely. 


” December. — ^The time is come when I am permitted to write espsin : 
it is my only letter. I have never written to my uncle the MarshaUnor 
my father or brother, nor one of my old friends. My Superior does not 
sumciently consider this. When I cannot write you, during so meay 
monyths,, there is no one to whom 1 can |Mur fiortk the mnltitude of my 
ti^ughti aiui feelings. In your lost letter you ask me if 1 em stul 
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: he assured that I am so^ though the gaiety and great peace of 
m^%Bt years here are not constantly with me now* they are much 
bi^n. 

^‘Xhis i8|L fearful night. I have sat some time at the window of my 
cell watching it, and listening to the moan of the tempest and the tor- 
rent in the glen beneath : the blasts sweep^ from the mountains, and 
through the forests of anciept pinps, iwhich send ^rth awful sounds. 
You have travelled in Italy in your youth, and you will imagine that 
these solemn woods, and cliffs, and black abysses of the Apennine, arc 
terrific on such a night as this. Within our walls there is a death-like 
calm. I am too excited to seek repo|e, like the other hermits, and will 
spend the time till matins in writing to you. 

The night is so dark that nothing can be discerned, except for a 
few moments when the clouds are broken by tiie wind, and a deadly 
gleam falls on tire heights, add forests, and the walls of the Camalduli. 
I cannot withdraw my eyes from these gleams of light, for there is some- 
thing jroeful in them, as if they fell on a lost and struggling world. 
I remember that so looked the waters on the night of our shipwreck, so 
ghastly white were the waves over the dying, and over the mangled 
l^y of my dear companion. 

** I had written thus far when I could no longer bear the sounds of 
the storm, and I went into the church to calm my feelings, on which 
the visit of this morning had left a deep sadness. The four chapels 
within the church — its whole body — ^aud each of the altars — were illu-, 
mined by a great number of ta^iers, for it was a high festiv(^. Several 
of our paintings are of great beauty. I looked earnestly on them ; for 
there fell a freshness and glory &ii the beatified and holy men, who 
sought here, like myself, a refuge from the world ; and I| thought that 
her^ter I should perhafs be placed beside them, perhaps for a like, 
though far inferior, unction of piety, and with a like heavenly expression 
of features. I fell on my knees ^foie my guardian saint : gleams of 
joy darted to my spirit, and the smile on liis lips seemed to say * as I 
am, so shalt thou be.* I returned to my cell ; and now I will tell you 
the event of this morning Which so distressed me. T was sent to give 
extreme unction to one of the novices in the hermitage of St. llemualdo, 
who requested it at my hands. It is some miles up the mountain, in u 
frightful solitude, covered by mists during great part of the winter ; the 
celb and chapel are very ancient, hewn out of the rock ; there arc no 
trees to shelter them from the inclement winds. A hermit conducted 
me to the cell of the novice, who was laid on a miserable bed on the 
floor ; a fire of charcoal, for the cell was very cold, was placed near the 
bed, an indulgence only allowed in extremity. I had been here twice 
before ; but it was in the summer. The dying man was very young, 
about my age when I fled from home ; he had also forsaken his home 
and parents to devote himself to God. I cannot tell you what a sym- 
pathy I instantly felt for him ; he was dying, friendless, and in misery 
as to outward comforts — and he was the only son of his mother. He 
conjured me, in confession, to acquaint her with his death. His body 
WM emaciat^ to such a degree that it seemed to be little more than 
skin and bone; his hands were like those of the newly dead, aa thin 
and aa stmigdy white; his eyes had the wild and beautiful lustre 
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>ivhich is so remarkable in those who die yourfg^ from extreme jpenance 
and wasting emo^on. I have seen it m move than one iriigioas. ;He 
had possessed, lixe myself, a great share of natural but fliia 

spirit was almost subdued by austerities, far severer than I have &est 
practised. The second year of his noviciate was not yet fnded^hen 
he sank beneath exquisite hardships and studies. * The latter/ he said, 

* he had loved too much,’ y he saw my eye wander tq the many vdamea^ 
on the walla of the cell. He seemed t5 speak sadly, and I said he had 
no cause for gloom. 

* Sadness is not sorrow, St. Ireneo,* he said ; * when we know the 
future will soon be bright, we can afford to be sad for a short time. 1 
was naturally joyous,and gay ; but 1 have been here I have loved 
sadness better. I did not want joy : mine has been a kwift, a subtime 
passage. Nextto my salvation (and if I sinned, St. Ireneo, it is here — 

0 tell me) my intellect has been my glory. * I cared not foathe body ; 

1 spent the day and night, between the omces, with these volumes, and 

the thoughts — the high, the vast thoughts — they inspired.* I couU 
not answer. After a pause, in which he seemed to be holding com* 
munion with himself, he spoke again ; his fine and lustrous eyes were 
fixed on me. * It is better to depart with the mind undeoayed and 
majestic ; it is better to render it up to God vigorous and beautiful, for 
it is his blessed gift ; dearly 1 have loved him for it. St. Ireneo, the 
Parable of the Talents is for the intellect as well as the heart ; and now 
its account will be required of me.* He never spoke again. I saw 
death come gently over his poor frame, and I wept bitterly beside him. 
Had I known earlier of such a spirit, to have held communion with it ! 
Where, in the Camalduli, shall 1 find one like it? Believe me, my 
dear mother, the solitude of the mind is hard to bear. Shall he not be 
forgiven if itsHhoughts were at last too lofty in their flight ? Several 
the hermits, when they heard of his death, cai&e to see him : they were 
elderly men, of calm and coarsen features ; they all spoke highly of 
him. Do not let this letter make you sad ; my life is spar^, that 
might have been taken like his, and then another would have written 
you of my death, as 1 have promised to write his parent of that of 
her son. * 

** As I returned to the convent the wind blew in cold and wild goats, 
for the storm was rising. I looked back on the dreary rock, now covered 
with clouds ; the hermitage was no longer visible ; it will be indelible 
to me. What a history, what an ever-changing and exciting history is . 
that of a powerful mind to itself! Before I left the side of the novice’s 
bed an aged hermit put aside his woollen shirt to feel his heart, for he 
scarcely seemed to he dead ; and the cilice of horse-hait he wore round 
his body was exposed. It was scarcely a body, but a skeleton covered 
with a skin, whose extreme whiteness his frightful austerities had not 
dimmed. I felt a reverence creeping over me while I gaxed on if. 
Beautiful and majestic (they were his own words) was that mind ! ^it 
sought not to be known teyond this dismal cell ; it looked for no reoom* 
pense save in eternity. O, my mother, his spirit was purer and noUer 
than mine : I could not have lived, as he did, in the hermkagS of 
St Remiuddo; even in the Camalduli, if I had been an dbscsfte and 
undistinguish^ man, I should baye been unhappy. Evtm iinwi v^ 
tit not cci. _ , g v s. , , 
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they to call me only aimjfile Ireneoi and no longer Saint, which their 
kindneaa has added, it would diaturb me. Thia thought distresses me ; 
it^ust hiimble me also : it will do so, I know that it will. ... I can 
write no more. Adieu ! ” 

Itfjs ev^ent in his letters, that as ^ars increase, though now only 
in the prime of life, the buoyant and mastic temper, the keen relish for 
the little innocent pleasures of conventual life^ gives place by degrees to a 
greater seriousness, as welL as ^d^hrof thought. The spirit, at this 
golden mean of its attainments, seems for a while to lose sight of its 
onward career, its haughty and hitherto successful claims. The scene 
above related struck deeper at the conscience than all the volumes of 
monastic reading. Poor Ireneo ! ha^ one of his fodrmer associates come 
to the conyent 'to visit him, might he not have been struck with the 
change ? The features, still full of sensibility and imagination, hut 
marked wkh lines of suffcHiig, loneliness, and much thought ; the eye 
brilliant and restless, as in fomer times ; but there was a nobleness of 
expression in the face, and at times a pleading look, which it never had 
ill eady youth ; it seemed to say, ** break not a bruised reed ; yet I 
know that I shall overcome at the last.*’ His parent received about 
this timo a letter from the Superior of the Camalduli, to whom she had 
written entreatingly, wherein he gave a particular account of her son, 
mingled with many praises, which calmed the mother’s anxiety, for she 
fancied he coticealed much of the truth about his health and condition 
from her. 

Although he shrank from the flattering offer of a Cufe, the occasions 
of his preaching abroad were ever welcome. This employment had the 
Strongest hold on his fancy and his heart : it led him into various parts 
of the country, both near and distant, through the rich fields and vales, 
by the flocks on the hill-side, by the hamlet beside the stieam. On the 
sabbath morning, when rlature seems to put on her solemn and loveliest 
vestments; and every sound, whether of liell, or stream, or breeze, 
seems like a voice from afar, he sometimes. went forth to pay his priestly 
visits previous to the service, to visit the home of the happy and the 
troubled, to share in many a kind sympathy, to hear the blessed voices 
of the mother and the cliild. The fame of his public addresses was 
justly earned ; he had a sweet and earnest voice ; his words were full of 
freling, and characterised at times by a dreamy eloquence, that s^^med 
to bear his thoughts away as on wings; for then ne painted his own 
aspirings, bitterness of heart, wild ho{)es, and dear realities. How many 
a preacher loves thus to pourtray his own soul and life, till he is scarcely 
conscious of it ! and in Irene’s vivid and faithful pictures the past 
lived again before the hearer’s eyes, as a dream in which the events of 
years are distinctly gathered. But when he spoke of the future, of old 
age, of the tomb, of the everlasting, his imagination came like an angel, 
and threw a flood of glory over them. His brother said that he had 
heard from the vicinity that the popularity of his preadiing was very 

t reat : if so, his decided refusal, of a charge became every year a sterner 
enial. Among his congrejgations were often the rich, the intelligent 
of both sexes ; and when his discoitrsea were finished, and he saw the 
tears, and heard the prayers of the peo{d^ and return^ to bis Convent, 
It was perhaps his happiest moment. 
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The ensuing season bad fewer happy momenta : his healdi Ailed, and 
he could seldonl quit the monastery. His father had heeii*iame ||me 
dead ; and his family suffered a reverse of circumatanceai thToughwe 
imprudence of the widow, a woman of great sense and lyiowk^e of 
the world, but betrayed by one passion, against which her son wai^ in 
vain. This is his last letter, in which he struggles with the only 
affection life now contained, at a^in^e Whep it would have been ineffieibly 
welcome. 

You say, my mother, that you have made the tour of Italy, and that 
you are able to make it again. Do not think of it : let us tmnk of the 
time when we shall^ be reunited together with my father and brother ; 
but if you come into this country, you will hinder odr eternal union. 
Could I see your face again ! Your love in infancy to me was very 
great ; but I entreat you not to take this journey. It is true that I am 
very ill : life is very dear to me : it cannot ne so long. .My imagination, 
that was ever more powerful than my judgment, is now the master of 
my failing life ; like the sun, its last hues are its most fearful and 
beautiful. It calls up things long past from the grave, and makes them 
testify against me. Your form seems to stand near my bed continually, 
and the pleading look you often turned upon me ; it was the last you 
gave me, when you said, * Eustache, will you not try, for my sake, to 
love the Countess ?* A few moments after I quitted* the ball*room. 
Farewell, my mother ; think of me should I depart, your once little 
Eustache \ your love to me is at the ending great as at the beginning ; 
it has been greatly tried.” 

This illness was not fatal. After a severe struggle, he recovered, and 
is again able to resume his studies and his monastic duties, and to go 
forth, but mpre rarely, in his pastoral vocation ; his restless spirit, 
bowed to the routine of a convent, still thirsts^ for escitement, and even 
in the Camalduli often richly ** makes the food it feeds on.” He has 
spoken in his letters of his great peace. In this he deceived himself : 
he mistook another sentiment or sensation for it. He might use the 
words of an eminent recluse to a hermit, who, at the door of his cell, 
exhorted him to be still and unmoved : ** peace is energy.” Where 
the career of Irende will pause, it is difficult to say : he will probably 
rise to be the Superior of the Camalduli, in which he is at present the 
most distinguished and remarkable man. But, when his hair is white, 
and the last love of his heart is gone down into the grave, will that, 
heart beat cheerfully, happily, within a monastery P no more letters ; 
and that is an awful life, that knows no letter to the world that is left; 
no tidings, no sorrows, no farewell even to tel), and none to hear! 
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CONFESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF RALPH ‘RESTLESS.’" 

BT CAPTAIN MARRTAT, C^B. 

En route, August, 1837. 

Thebe is b great art in pfickiiig^pr^perty^'^aud in it our profession arc 
fortunately adepts. A midsbipman, for instance^ contrives to put every- 
thing at tne bottom of his chest. No very easy matter to pack up and 
arrange a carriaffe-fuH of children, two birds, and a spaniel puppy — in 
all, twelve living beings with all their appendages, ^own to the birds and 
dogs’ tails. AiT for packing up a dog, mat is impossible ; the best way 
is to pack It off. Canary birds travel very well in thcccarriagc lamps, 
when they .are not lighted, an the summer time ; and I mention this as 
a hint to those who travel with such indispensable appendages. Inde- 
pendent of their being out of the way, their appearance behind the glass 
is a sopree of great amusement to those who are standing by where you 
change horses. 

Stopped at St. Froud, and asked what was to be seen. Nothing here 
but churches and monks. One of the little girls, three years old, looked 
with avidity at the Virgin Mary, three feet high, in gold brocade. The 
old Verger observing this, led her nearer to it, ascribing her admiration 
probablv to piety, when, to his horror, she screamed out, Quel jolie 
poupee. Solomon says, “ Out of the mouths of babes shall ye be 
taught wisdom.” The old man dropped her hand, and looked as if he 
would have lighted the faggots had she been bound to the stake, as she, 
in his opinion, deserved. «. 

The perseverance of Belgian beggars is most remarkable, and crpially 
annoying. The best wa^ is to take out your purse, and pretend to throw 
something over their heads; they turn back to look for it; and if you 
keep pointing farther off, you distance them. On the whole, I consider 
that it is much more advisable not to giVe to beggars, than to relieve 
them. Begging is demoralizing, and should be discountenanced in 

J our own country. If children are brought up to whine, cry, and 
umiliate themselves as in Belgium, that feding of pride and independ- 
ence in early youth, which leads to industry in after life, is destroyed. 
And yet, the aged and indrm would appear to be proper objects of charity. 
In many cases, of course, they must be ; but to prove how you may 
be deceived, 1 will state a circumstance which occurred to me some 
years ago. 

I was driving up the road with a friend. He was one of the pleasant- 
est and most honest men that nature ever moulded. His death was 
most extraordinary : of a nervous temperament, ill health ended in 
aberration of intellect. At that time Lord Casdereagh had ended his 
life of over-excitement by suicide; the details in the newspapers 
were read b^ him, and he fancied that he was Lord Castlereagh. 
Acting precisdy by the accounts recorded in the ^ newspapers, ne 
went through the same forms, and actually divided his carotid 
artery, using his TOnknife, as had done the unfortunate peer. Peace 
be with him! To proce^. I was driving in a gig, a distance of 
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about forty milfB from town, on the Northern Road, when, att&e bottom 
of a steep hill, we fell in with a group wha Were Wdking •up itw It 
consisted of a venerable old man, with his grey locks falling down on his 
shoulders, dressed as a countryman, with a bundle on a slick over his 
shoulders; with him were a young man and woman, both heavily bur- 
dened, and five children of difierent sizes. The appearance of the old 
man w%s really patriarchal, and^here waB»a placidity in his countenknce 
which gave a very favourable impression. For a short time they con- 
tinued breasting the hill on the pathway; when about one-third up, the 
old man crossed the road to us, as our horse was walking up, and taking off 
his hat, said, “Gentlemen, if not too great a liberty, may 1 ask how far it 

is to V* mentioning a t6wn about twelve miles off. IVetold him, 

and he replied,* “ That’s a long way for old legs like mine, and young 
legs of tired children.” He then inforimed us that they had lost their 
employment in the country, and that with his son and daughter, and 
their children, he had gone to town to procure work, but had been unsuc- 
cessful, and they were now on their return. “ God’s will be dona,” con- 
tinued he, after his narrative, “ and thankful shall we be to find ourselves 
at our cottages again, although twelve miles is a weary bit ofwoad, and 
I have but a few halfpence left, but that will buy a bit of bread for the 
poor children, and we must do as we can. Good morning, and thank’ye 
kindly, gentlemen.” 

Now there was no begging here, certainly, except by implication. 
The effect, however, of his narrative was to extract a crown out of our 
pockets, which was received with a shower of blessings on our heads. 
We drove off, observing how difficult it was to know how to select real 
objects of charity, and flattering ourselves that alms in this instance were 
worthily bestowed. My readers will agree wi^h me, I have no doubt. 

It so happened, that about ten days afterwards, I was driving on the 
Dover road, in the same gig, and in company with the same gentleman, 
when we came to the bottom of Shooter’s Hill. Who should we fall in 
with, but the very same party, the venerable old man, the young people, 
and the children, trudging up the pathway. ^ The same plan of proceed- 
ing was observed, for, although we recognised them immediately, it 
appeared that they did not recognise us. We allowed the old fellow to 
tell his tale, as before ; it was just the same. He first took off his hat, and 
inquired the distance to — — ; and then entered into the same narrative, 
only changing the place of abode, and ending with his few halfpence tXh 
buy bread for the children. I let him finish, and then I did not, as 
before, give him a crown, but 1 gave him a cut across his face with 
the whip, which made him drop his bundle, put his hands up to it ; 
and we lefit him, stamping with pain in the middle of the road, (ill we 
were out of sight. A young rogue I can easily pardon, but an old one, 
on the verge of the grave, is a proof of hardened villany, which admits 
of no extenuation. After giving him this cut direct^ we never met 
again. 

Too return to St. Freud.— In the last church we visited we had a 
scene. A woman was in the confessional ; the priest, with a Vrhite Imnd- 
kerchief up to conceal his fhee and prevent what he saMbeuigoveslijMd, 
attracted the attention of the children, who demanded an ex^iiatiOii« 
Children ask so many questions. ^ Do you think ehe has been very 
wicked ? Will he forgive her P” Beftm i eouldrofo my opmion upon 
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Ait impcHT^nt sulyect, Ae woman gave a loud ameam, and fell back 
Ae confeaaional in a fit. The priest loae, the handkerAief no 
longer concealed hia face» and he appeared to be burning with indigna- 
tion. ^he wc\a carried out of the* churchy and the priest hastened up the 
aisle to the vestry. What had she done? At all events, something for. 
which it appeared there was no absolution* ^ 

Att la Chapelle — alas ! What *did we care for the tomb of Charles 
extensive dominions, his splendour and power? We 
had lost something to us of much more importance — a carpet bag ; not 
that the carpet bag was of much value, for it was an old one, nor the 
articles which it contained, for they were neither nevt nor of much worth ; 
but we lost jp that carpet bag an invaluable quantity of comfort, for it 
contaii^ all the little necessaries required for it, and we could not re- 
place the loss until our arrivtd^at Cologne, to which town all our trunks 
hud ^en desj^tehed. The children could not be brushed, for the 
brumes were in the carpet bag; they could not be combed, fur the 
combs were in the carpet bag. They were put to bed without night- 
caps, for the night-c^ps were in the carpet bag ; they were put to bed 
in their Ikile chemises, reaching down to the fifth rib or thereabouts, 
for their night-clothes were in the carpet bag : not only the children, 
but every one else suffered by this carpet bag being absent without leave. 
My boots burst,' and my others were in the carpet bag ; my snuff-box 
was empty, and the cannister was in the carpet bag. The servants had 
smuggled some of their things into the carpet bag. 

It would appear that everything had been crammed into this unfortu- 
nate receptade. Had wc lost a jewel case or a purse full of money it would 
have been a trifle compared to the misery occasioned by this jumble up 
of every day convcniencc^of little value, showing how much more com- 
fort dejKnds upon the necessaries than the luxuries of life. I may add, 
now that I read what I have written, that this carpet bag increased 
in dimensions to a most extraordinary compass for several weeks after- 
wards. Everything that was missing was declared by the servants to 
have been in the carpet bag, which, like the scape-goat of the Jews, 
wandered in the wilderness roaring with it all the sins of all the nurses 
and every other domestic of the family. I would rather lose anything, 
if 1 am to be a loser, than a sac de nuiL 
On our road, the Iwdlord of an inn put the following printed docu- 
ment into my hands, which I make public for the benefit of those who 
are sportsmen without being landholders 

C(mforlable Inn, — The proprietor of the Red House, at Burgheim, 
on the road from Ai.\ la Chapelle to Cologne, pleasantly situated in the 
middle of the town, opposite the Post-office and Post-house, has the 
honour of recommending himself to travellers. The ‘ Qalignani’s Mes- 
Mnger * and other newspapers are taken in. The English, German, and 
French languages spoken. Having excellent preserves of game in the 
n^ghbourbood, he is happy to inform travellers that Ins can provide 
them with good sports in wild boar, deer, and hare huntinff, and wild 
duck and partridge shooting. Horses and carriages of all descriptiotis 
auppued for exciursions in the neighbourhood* 

« A. 4. Hons » 

w.poliiiail tocrnfamala are itunning after a 
BUiaow, and that their reciprocity system will never be listen^ to. It 
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is remarkable^ thi||t« after subsidizing this md other poivers. to bleak up 
the continental system established by Napoleon for the exjuilsiott^f 
English manufactures and the consequent ruin of England^ now that 
the world is at peace, these very powers who, by our ezerticiiui and our 
money, have been liberated from their thraldom, have themsdves esta- 
blished the very system of exclusion which we were so anxious to pre* 
vent. A little reflection will prose tiia\ they are right. The govern- 
ment of a country ought never, if possible, to allow that country to be 
dependent upon any other for such resources as it can obtain by its 
own industry. We, ourselves, acted upon this principle when wc esta- 
blished the silk manu&ctories in Spitalfields, and it is the duty of every 
government to do the same. * ^ 

The indigenoifli productions of the soil may fairly be admitted on a 
system of reciprocity and exchange, but no( articles of manufacture, of 
which the raw material is to be obtained by all. For instance, the lead, 
and iron, and tin of Great Britain, -^the wines of other countries, are all 
articles to be exchanged or paid for, by those who have not mines of 
tliose metals or do not possess vineyards. Further than this, reciprocity 
cannot go, without being injuriousto one, if not to both parties.* 

Three of the carriage wheels defective ! Add this to the carpet bag, 
and )>cople will agree in the trite observation that misfortunes never 
come single. This is not true ; they do come single vfcry often, and, 
when they do, tliey are more annoying than if they come in heaps. You 
growl at a single mishap, but if you find that Fortune is down upon you 
and attempts to overload you, you rise up against lier with indignation, 
snap your fingers, and laugh at her. The last mishap brought consola- 
tion for all the others ; if we had nof so fortunately found out the de- 
fects in the wlieels, we might have broken o)p necks the next day, 
especially, as some amateur took a fancy and helped himself to our sabot, 

1 only wish he may be shod with it^for the remainder of his days. 

ft is curious how the ignoraiit and simple always raise or depreciate 
others, whatever their rank may be, to their own levels, when they talk 
of them. 1 listened to one little girl telling amatory to another, in which 
kings, queens, and princesses were the actors. And so,” said the 
queen to the princess, what a very pretty doll that is of yours !” 

Yes, Miss ; Papa bought it for me at the bazaar, and gave &s. 6d, 
for it,” &o. Tills reminded me of the sailors telling stories on board 
of a man-of-war, who put very different language into the mouth of « 
royalty. Well,” says the King, blow me tight if I’ll stand this. 
You must buckle to as fast as you please, Mrs. Queen.” I’ll see 
you hanged first, and your head shaved too,” answered her Majesty in 
a rage, &c. &o. What queens may say in a rage, it is impossible to 
assert; but to the seamen this language appeared to be perfeedy regal 
and quite correct. # 

jSome people form their notions of gentility from odd concomitants. 

A catoan took up a well-dressed femme, who made use of expressions 
wUeh rather startled him, and be observed to ifriendof his,h Wloiey* 
ociaehzm« that he had no idea that the higher daises used such kci* 
gitsge. ! nooh !” replied the coachmaiii she want’t alady.” 

^*1^ your piemu,” replied the <mbmati, real lady, hoi md 
foatksvs ' 

il « Stagi^lMr 
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^tcellewe^ and then the sknlh of St. Urania and her ll^OOO virgina* 
i^ondepwhere they collected ao many! St. Ursula brought a great 
force into the field, at all events, and, I presume, commands the 
righa wing^ of the whole army of martyrs. I went into the golden 
chamber, where th^ are some really pretty things. The old fellow, 
handed us the aitidM one aftgr another, ibut 1 observed that there 
were many things which I had seen nfhen here before, which were not 
presented to view, so I looked into the cabinet and found them. They 
were crystal vases, mounted with gold and precious stones. One 
had the thigh-bone of St. Sebastian ; another, part of the ulna of St. 
Lawrence ; and ^ third, a bit of the petticoat of «the Virgin Mary. I 
handed them out to the ladies, and asked him why he did not show us 
those as he used to do before. The old man smiled^ and turned the 
corners of'his mouth down, as if to say, “ It*s all humbug !” I am in- 
clined to think that he was not far out in his surmise. Relics are cer- 
tainly at a discount, even among the Catholics. 

1 question whether the Bridge of Boats at Cologne don’t pay better 
than any other in the whole world, although by no means the hand- 
somest ;^the stream of passengers on it all day is as strong and as wide 
as the Rhine itself. As for Cologne, the best thing that could happen 
to it is to be burnt down. Narrow streets, badly ventilated, badly 
drained, your hose is visited with a thousand varieties of smell as you 
pass along ; and the Elau de Cologne in the gutters is very different in 
savour from that which you buy in the bottles. The only habitable 
part of the town is on the river-side ; and even there, you must be two 
stories high, Reading Coghlaii’s Guide to the Rhine, I stumbled on 
the following passage : — ‘‘ The Raeinberg is a large and conveniently- 
situated house. 1 did npt visit it, so made inquiries of Ihose who had. 
The characters I received differed a little. One party said it was an 
excellent house ; everything very goett, everything very clean, and every- 
thing very cheap. Another party swore it was d— d bad, d — d dirty, 
and what was worse than all, d — d dear. In a second edition I shall 
give the result of my own, observations.” These remarks determined 
me to go to the Rheiiiberg, as I always like to decide a point ; and as I 
have no expectations of my work going through a second edition as 
Mr. Cc^hlan has, I shall give the result in this. The Rheinberg Hotel 
is the very last to go to. It is not so near to where the steam-boats 
lie as the Hotel de Cologne, Holland, and one or two others— all 
of which are well spoken of. The man who said it was d— d dirty was 
ccMrrect. 

• Although I went to the hotel, I took the precaution to arrange for 
everything, as I thought, but unfortunately 1 forgot to stipulate for the 
servanu. The bill was brought, and I found that this omission had 
been taken advantage of, as tl^e was an enormous charge a*day for 
each female servant— the regular charge being only one franc, as Mr. 
Coghlan says. I remonstrated, and told them that at Paris the charge 
was two francs, and at Brussela one franc mud a half. The head waiter, 
a little stumpy fellow, a sort of hybrid between a Jew and a monkey, 
miawered, with immense importwee, •• Sfar^ you arenot now at Paris or 
at Brussels, or any of those lorf of ploeai^you are now at Ciiomt on 

Rhine P* This was capital, but what fidhmed was bet(^ ;— •* Sir, if 
do not like to pay yoor biU, it*Ss of no coiiiiqimee---I wiU pay it 
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for you.” ” I *am very much obliged to you,” replied for your 
kindness, and I accept your offer : oblige me by receipting il, and 
you shall pay it.” I 

But this offer was like the presents in India which are not intended 
to be really accepted, and so the reader may suppose it ended hi my 
paying the bill. I conclude with the r^emarks quoted by Mr. Coghlan-^ 
** it’s d— -d dirty and ditto dear.^’ ^On the whole* I decide that there 
cannot be a worse hotel than the Rheinberg, and therefore every one 
will do well to avoid it, and take their chance of the others. 

We had a pleasant passage from Cologne to Coblentz, and from 
thence to Mayeiice, •because we had })leasant company^ It is singular, 
but it is a fact, that you go on board a steam-boat to avoid /atigue, and 
each night you* are more tired than if you had travelled by land. You 
go to avoid dust and heat ; the first is ex^lianged for blacks out of the 
funnel, and you are more dirty than if you had travelled twice the <fis- 
tance ; and the heat is about the same : in these jioints you certainly 
gain nothing. The expense of the steam-boat is very great. By a cal- 
culation I made— to travel by post, five persons in a carriage, from 
Cologne to Strasburg — you will exjiend 200 and odd francs^less than 
by the steam conveyance. In time you certainly lose by steam, as you 
are four days and a half going to Strasburg, and by land carriage it is 
half the distance, being only forty*five posts. 

Neither do you save troidde ; for the steam-boats being changed 
every evening, you have to take your luggage on shore, shift it from one 
to the other, and, at the very time that you are least inclined to do any- 
thing, independent of an enormous expense which you ought not to pay, 
but cannot well resist. * 

Now, as ybu really gain nothing in tlie al^pve points, it is at least to 
be supposed that you gain in the picturesque ; but this is not the case : 
and I have no hesitation in asscAing that those who go up the Rhine 
arc generally disappointed, although they do not like to say so. They 
expect too much. The vivid descriptions, the steel engravings, have 
raised their anticipations too high ; and they find that the reality is not 
equal to the efforts of the pen and pencil. Several of the passengers 
acknowledged to me that they were disappointed ; and I must confess 
that 1 hardly knew the Rhine again. When 1 travelled up the Rhine 
by land I thought it beautiful ; but in a steam-boat it was tame. 

This was observed by others, besides myself, who had ascended both 
by steam and by the road running close to the banks; and the reason 
was simple. When you travel by land you have the whole breadth of 
the Rhine as a foreground to the scenery of the opposite bank, and this 
you lose by water ; and the bank you travel on is much more grand 
feom its towering above you, and also from the sharp angles and turns 
which so suddeiuy changff the scenery. Abrupfoesa greatly assists Ae 
picturesque : the Rhine loses half its beauty viewed firom a steam-boat. 
I have ascended it iu both ways, and I shomd recommend all traveUbrs 
logo up by land. The inconveniences in a steam-boat aremany* You 
arnve late and 6nd the hotel crowded, and you are forced to rise very 
Wiy (at Mayence at three o’clock in the momingX whfolH^ irith a 
fam^y^ la no The only nart the J^ine worth seehig ife jfesm 
Cologne tq^Bfayenoe; below Cologne and above Mayenoe it 
interest's ahd| ahhoogh^ between iBete Moflaof^ ikas^^ 
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well Bervbd, above Majrence everyihmg is very uncomfprtabley and you 
ai^iable Ito every apecies of exaction. 

U I were to plan a tour up the Rhine for any friends, I should advise 
them ^ot to^o by the Rotterdam steamer | it is a long voyage ffii with- 
out interest, and with many inconveniences; but start in the^ steamer 
to Antwerp, go up to Brussels by the rail-road ; from thence you will 
start for Cologne by the rout^of Mamiir and Liege through Waterloo ; 
and I rather expect that many will prefer the banks of the Meuse to 
the Rhine. I ]mow nothing more beautiful than the road from Namur 
as far as Qhaude Fontaine, although, compared to the Rhine, it is on a 
miniature scalc.^ From Liege to Aia-la-Chapelle,<iand from thence to 
Cologne. Qo up the Rhine by land as far as Mayence, and then you 
may do .as you please. When you are coming nack, descend by the 
steam-Imatw; for then you ‘go with the stream and with great rapidity, 
and arrive in good time at the towns where they stop. You will then 
have seen the Rhine by land and by water. 

At present the Bubble is at its height ; but it will burst by and by. 
The English are lining the banks of the Rhine with gold, and receive 
insult and abuse in exchange. I have been much amused with a young 
countryman who has come up in the steamer with mo. Not able to 
speak a word of French or German, he is pillaged every hour of the day ; 
but if he could *Bpeak he has no idea of the value of his money. He 

f ulls put his purse and the waiters help themselves — very pleniifuily^ 
may safely add. What he has come for it is difficult to say : not for 
the picturesque, for he slept the whole time between Cologne and 
Mayence— that is, all the time that was not occupied by eating and 
drinking. His only object appears to be to try the Rhenish wines. 
He baa tried all ujwn th| Weein Preesen. He called for a bottle of 
the best; they gave him one not on the carte^ and charged him exactly 
one pound sterling for the bottle. He is a generous fellow ; he sits at 
the table with his bottle before him, and inytes every man to partake of 
it. When he has drank enough, he sleeps it off and begins again. 
He remkids me of an Englishman, a clerk in a city counting-house, 
who obtained two monthr leave of absence to go abroad. He 
arrived at Ostend, and soon afterwards at Bruges, where he embarked 
in the track-schuytf the cabins of which are fitted up with velvet and 
gold, and the dinners served on board are excellent. He liked the fare 
and treatment so well that he thought it foolish to go farther. Jhe 
whole two months were employed in travelling up and down from 
Bruges to Ghent, and from Ghent to Bruges; and he returned, declaring 
he never nessed a more pleasant tune in liis life. Some may consider 
him e fool, others a wise man. 
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VISIT TO THE SALT MINES OF SALSBUBOif 

I K&d ample time to diBCUsa this prolific subject during my solitary 
drive to HsUein, and arriving, found all things ready. fitaies Ivere 
packed into a species of go-cart, dragged by two horses, and we com- 
menced the ascent of the nfbrcilessly steep hill, who^ l^welB we were 
about to explore. After an hou^s hard ftig, a neat cottage at the 
summit was a welcome sight, where we were shown into separate apart- 
ments, for the purpose of making necessary alterations in dress. The 
costume for the Major and myself consisted of a coarse linen jacket and 
trousers, with a sraalf black Bcull-rd[) edged with red, thick gloves, and 
u most particul^ly odd kind of leather apron, which, tying *round our 
waists, protected tne posterior part of our d^jesses, after the fashion of 
the flap of a coalhcavcr’s hat. Our toilette was barely ^mpleted, 
when a clamour of female voices, in no very harmonious strains, assailed 
us from the passage. The door burst open, and without further pte- 
liniinary, in marched la tanie^ her voice pitched at its highest so^lrano, 
and suen a torrent of words streaming from her mouth, as being, as I 
have already said, not a married man, it had naturally never iJeen my 
lot to hear before. The Major and I looked at one another, he seem- 
ingly more amazed than if a volley of musketry had saluteAhim. Still the 
tide rushed on — all flow, and no ebb : the falls of Golling were nothing 
to it. At length the ludicrous began to affect us ; and we turned at 
once for relief and information to the unfortunate tire-woman, who 
seemed the object of all this invective, and who, having in vain 
ejaculated, Afais Aladamo^*' and *^J\oron Sie gnadige FraUt*^ now 
stood modesti]; in the rear, waiting till Madame’s supply of breath 
should be exhausted. From her wc soon gathered that this storm was 
caused by the lady’s objecting to QjLit on the clothes provided fbr her. 
The |K)or girl accompanied these words with a look of despair, first at 
the furious aunt, and then af certain articles of dress which she held 
dandling on her arm. Here a sudden light broke simultaneously on the 
Major and myself, and with it the most cruel and unreasonaDle At of 
laughter that ever shook our sides. The scene was meant for Cniick- 
shaiik — iVabord^ Madame, furbelowed and bustled in the extravagance 
of the mode ; fury flasliing from her eyes, and rouge smiling on her 
checks ; ourselves literally unable to stand for laughter ; and the meek 
attendant close by, with the obnoxious articles astride across her arm, 
hanging down os if ashamed of their masculine character. We laughed 
on, till the lady bc^an to cry in good earnest, which stopped us, to our 
infinite relief, and induced us to remonstrate seriously on the Im- 
possibility of such ladies putting on clothes of such a gender; but m 
vain — no trousers, no mine. It was the established rule, and not only 
she should lose her place, but the ladies would find it impossible to 
descend without. ** El puis elle^ snni bien proptes** said the saucy 
waiting-maid, protruding one of the detested lepps, Fi, de nasty ting,” 
cried Madame, with the look of a Fury. Again the girl, who had now 
the game in her own hands, urged that everylady who visited the mines 
Com^ied, and that it was even recorded in their antials that the gentle 
and feminioetMsria Theresa bad not disdained to wear the \atmltm 

*• - ■ ' 

* Concluded from psgs 470, No. sa 
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fot a ^y. At this crisis the niece stepp^ forwar^^ blushing like a 
hie ; firat proposed to abandon the expemtion, then at an imploring look 
from the Major, as easily relenting, drew her aunt aside, and reminded 
her that tliey could put on cloaks ; and thus it was finally settled. AAer 
a due delay, the ladies reappeared, Madame with fresh yarnished smiles, 
and the niece quite irresistible ip her fur-collared, cloak, and pretty red- 
edged cap, from under which a •prifusion of schmacht locken ” — 
Ar^ice^ ringlets— fiowed unrestrained. 

The trajet to the mouth of the mine was but a step, and here, in the 
favouring darkness, the cloaks were obliged to be discarded, and torches 
being lighted, }ve seemed to form » party of one •sex, miners and all 
being in the same garb. Madame*s deportment, en culottes^ needs no 
description. It was characteristic; but the truly femiifine mind of the 
other gentle being shone *iqore conspicuously through her coarse male 
disguise than even in her usual dress. “ To the pure, all things arc 
pure and had we even been wanting in that delicacy and respect for 
the other sex, which is the manliest of ours, that quiet air of womanly 
pride, remote equally from too painful a timidity, or too open an un- 
concern/ would have awed our looks and w'ords into reverence. 

The passage we had now entered was quite wide, and high enough to 
admit one person, the roof peaked, and the sides shelving, so that our 
sphere of action was confined to a narrow space in the centre, where, 
guarded in front and rear by a body of sturdy mountain gnomes bearing 
torches, we marched on — an unsocial party — stopping occasionally to 
admire the glittering veins of red and white salt in the walls of our 
rocky corridor. At length the foremost guide made a halt, and flinging 
the blaze of his torch forward, showed a barrier to our progress, in a 
dark bottomless pit. I yas in the rear of the party, and*secing neither 
ropes nor buckets visible, awaite^l further orders. In the mean time the 
chief of our miners liad singled Mudamc from the group. I heard a 
series of shrill emphatic objections going forward, intersjicrsed with the 
low growls of the miner's remonstrances ; then just such a pause ensued 
as occurs when the cxecu(ioner is adjusting the fatal rope. At last a 
signal was given, and stepping forward, 1 just caught the retreating 
figure, and last pathetic Grand Dim ” of ]x>or Madame, as she 
vanished from our eyes into the shades below. Thus, one by one, my 
companions disappeared, till I was left alone with a rough young gnome 
behind. ** Hurrah, the dead can ride apace, dost fear to ride with me ?” 
from Burger's Elconore,* was ringing in my cars ; but before resigning 
myself to my fate, I will enlighten the mind of the reader by a brief 
natural history of this mysterious steed. The machine is simply this — 
A passage of the same dimensions as the one we had traversed de^- 
sceoded almost perpendicularly from where wc stood. Down this were 
fixed two round, smooth beams of timber of about nine inches in 
diameter, and placed in parallel lines one foot and a-half asunder. Over 
and along the right beam is slung a r^e, just affording room between 
that and the beam to admit the leg. The victim sits down, stretches a 
leg oyer each beam, as if astride across botbi grasps the rope in his right 
hand, and leaning back, so as to be in almost a recumbent position, 
^fay he slides at a tremendous ratey the" steepness of the desce nt, and 
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his own weight, increasing the impetus to an almost firightfol lapidity. 
All real danger, however, is obviated by, the power which, jme rop§ 
passing through his hand gives him ; a fim grasp of which serves as mi 
immediate check. Thus' a distance of ^0 feet was travets^ with the 
speed of lightning. The ascent is^rformed by means of narrow stairs, 
sunk deep netween the beams. We gentlemen were left to take care of 
our own necks, but *the ladies jirere miounted in exactly the same 
position, en croupe^ behind the trustiest guides, whom^ they grasped for 
further surety by the collar. Again we continued our walk on level 
ground, and in^ a few minutes another of these Rollerin as they are 
termed, presented itself. This time I was the first to take the lover’s 
leap, and on reaching the bottom, was not a little amused at the coup 
iVasil before ma. Down came my companions, like falliT% angels; 
Madame perched on her gnome, like a monkey on Bruin ; .their hair 
whistling in the wind ; their torches blowif to the shortest span, and a 
shower of sparks from a thousand diamonds around and above, accom- 
panying their fall, and marking the rapidity of their descent. Thus 
passenger after passenger was lodged at my feet, and all fear vanished^ 
Wc began really to enjoy this novel exercise, and each succeeding llolle 
was the signal for fresh merriment and reciprocal jokes. Again we 
pursued our apparently interminable path, the torches flinging a mo- 
mentary gleam into the mouths of numberless dark avenues with which 
our path was intersected. Our miners, however, threaded their path 
through this maze with that confidence which a long intimacy with the 
secret of the mountain had given them, beguiling the way with ap- 
propriate anecdotes of ignorant sheep that had strayed from the right 
path. Of this description might b(f classed two at least of oiir party, who 
seemed fairly launched in a labyrinth of their own creation, the only 
exit to w'hich it was easy to anticipate, lay throi^h the temple of Hymen. 

Occasionally our path widened, into extensive chambers, amongst 
which wc were shown a neater hewn apartment, a species of mineral 
store-room — the show boudoif of the mine — where various specimens of 
crystals and fossils in every gradation of colour, from white to the 
richest rose tint, gleamed from their dark itccsses, like jewels from a 
lady’s casket. Here also was an inexhaustible fund of entertainment to 
the antiquarian in the variety of antediluvian relics, and a rich collection 
of old bridles, rusty keys, arm rings, spoons, &c. At the entrance to 
this chamber stood a simple stone slab, commemorating the date of 
Maria Theresa’s visit to these mines, with her imperial consort. Proceed*^ 
ing onwards, we executed three brilliant passages more, down our 
favourite • Rotlen^ whereby the advantage of male attire over female 
drapery was satisfactorily substantiated. A depth of 1014 feet had been 
thus descended, and still there seemed no end to the rocky defiles and 
lofty chambers. At length a change in tho atmosphere, a colder, fresher 
breeze, betokened the vicinity of some more spacious region. Our 
torches burnt straighter, a louder echo responded to our footsteps^, end 
turning a sudden snp;lc, a scene of enchantment, fit only for 4nd 
genii, burst on our view. Before us, in a dark, smooth, ueruffledsorface, 

fay stretched an immense lake, extent of its sha^vry shores din^ly 

outlined by a successipn of torches, which, j^laced at mterrahb ona 
receding, likesthe fiintest stars, intn the intense darkness, gave toaeii of 
their exiitence only by tbw long tapering lefleetiont in VMl 
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^ us blidsed a mubty fiatwork of diamonds} flashing as our torches 
^mved OJ aii^ fro in ]^a]fful ctmiscations of light acrdss the dark vault} 
imd reflecting mirror of watm. At length} at a signal from our guides, 
oneof .th^nearest lights mom from its statjon, and emerging from the 
darfness^ a boat and boatman oecame visible. We entered} and took our 
places in tflencej juod as tbe vessel cleft the dark element, a thousand 
mimic fins*flies dapeed on aul]ei^ ripples^ wKose low moaning mur- 
murs alone distarbSMl the solemn stil&iess. 

An around bespoke another sphere, or vast chaos, where the germ of 
lifr still lay slumberiug on tiie waters. An indefinable charm seemed to 
bind our thoughts in silence, while Jthe remembrapce of our own bright 
sun, and lauffulng world above, stole on our minds like ** a sweet dream 
of the pair,*’ and faded into airy but alluring {phantoms, before this 
scene of pnearthly grandeur. To these impressions, the rough wild 
fibres of the qave-nurtured beings around us, not a little contributed, 
while Charon himself could not have desired a truer representative on 
earthj^ than the uncouth figure wdio steered us over this modem Styx. 
We listened with much interest to the history of this lake, which, while 
it miniijJterB to thoughts wild and dark as its own deep waters, is, at the 
same time, subservient to purposes of worldly emolument. A small 
cavity is hewn in the rock, into which a stream of fresh water is ad- 
mit!^ ; this, eating away the particles of salt with which the rock is 
impregnated, surely, but slowly, extends its domain, till one mighty 
fragment yielding after another before its dissolving touch, the bowels of 
the mountain receive a body of waters of the magnitude I have described. 
When the requisite dimensions are attained, the supply of water is 
•topped, and the further progresc of the element checked by banks of 
day ; then, after standing the requisite period, the waterds drawn off by 
wooden pipes, which, emerging from the side of the mountain, extend to 
the adjacent town d Hallein, wtere, by the common process of 
evaporation, the crystals which glittered in their dark mountain nests 
reappear in a purer form, Nature thus acting as her own workman. 
The revenue acerning to the Austrian government from these mines is 
100,000/. annually. * 

It may seem almost incredible to state that in this mountain, or rather 
chain of mountains, there are contained no leas than thirty-tivo lakes of 
this desdiption. Some of the mighty chambers we had traversed were 
the dried-up beds of former lakes. The one 1 have described is kept 
up for purposes of inspection* 

On the opposite shore, a meims of conveyance awaited us, for to a 
long rough plank, with rude wheels at each end, and a swinging bar 
beneath, I can give no more spcciflu term*. Upon this (1 blush to record 
it) the whole party were obliged to mouflt astride, packed closer than 
wu perhaps quite convenient, and bolding on one. another for support, 
with our feet restinjg on the unsteady mr beneath^ In the narrow 
Ijassage we had now entered up q(her position would have been prac- 
ticable. ** On r’nccotiHimc A tout,** said lM#ame, m her gentle arm 
encircled my waist. I aniweied by h. mosveqjiivocal sigh, and off wc 
set. Our steed was a nimble' wum,'%hp hacm^ed himsdf in front, 
mther acting as steersmsn bAind/cebdl aa4>ttf :i^ltci^ ran in an iron 
ifBl, and the passage lay on a gentle cnbtion hnrond that of 

mnniug and goidhig the ittedmi#wai The lads tMned to 
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enjoy the fun, and the faateir they galloppeil, the oloaei^ 1^94 obliged 
to cling for aafety, the impetus of the monmt W dash 

against the rocky aides. The length of this IBOO fec^ 

having consumed in its formation the inc| Wnt labffiib^^ 

At last a tiny star twinkled in the eamme distapeei^tisd 
career seemed to advance to wdcome u^: the light of 
wider and brighter, and invmother mslant, eniergm^ from the bowe^ 
the mountain, the overpowering iNidiance M a splendid setting sun Ml 
in showers of gold around us. The veil seemed lept fim our sjet, and 
the glories of the temple revealed to our adiing viiion. Never had that 
firmament appeared so overwhelmingly dazzUhg, nor this frir earth so 
surpassingly lovely? every objedt seemed steep^ in gold^^«^very 
mountain glowing with light. This sudden transition froiA the dank 
vapours and infinse darkness (darkness that could be felt) of our sub- 
terranean tour was too powerful, and w'e slo^ blinded and newildbxud, 
till the laughter of an increasing crowd of peasants, who had witnessed 
our sorti, summoned the mantling blushes to the cheeks of our fiiir 
companion, who thus recalled to a painful sense of her strange^attire, 
Hod like a frightened bird into an adjacent cottage. There same 
attendant awaited their arrival, and by one of those counter-revolutious 
which BO often take place in that most inexplicable of all machines, the 
female heart, our next meeting, in our usual dresses, called up those 
signs of unfeigned embarrassment, which, as long as the immediate 
o.'Uisc for them existed, had been successfully stifled. We now bade 
adieu to Hallein, atid turned with r^ret from our trusty conductors, 
who, by their tender care of our persons during our various evolutions, 
had quite won our hearts. ^ 

That evening found us again in Salzburg, and that, evening formed 
an important era iu the lives of two young aiA interesting beings, who 
during our short acquaintance had^stolen deeply on my affections. 

Thus ended an eventful day; but the next, in the language of Schera- 
zad^, disclosed “ a still morc^wondrous tale with which, if the grand 
Sultan of all mankind think fit to prolong my life for another month, I 
may probably favour the public. • 


PLAGUES OF POPULARITY. 


** I levs the people, 

But do not like to stage me to their eyes. 

Though it do well, 1 do not relish well 
Their loud applauie, and ave$ vehement; 

Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That ices aflhot yhr ATenserr. 

Hb wu cerUinly not tltt'last dt jphiloaophen, the .Qtedui 
nunmed up the vaned expedient gathered Hy a long eoone of etttdy 
in the one maxioi, “ conceal youl Ure,*' tife do not wnitf alfaido to 
the oomprehenaion of the dogmo^ tlw temj evtuee ittqpUed In iti 
pnotiee,thouKhthaiieWear fnnaineoiMddttin^ TheawnwhoNSiein 
to oourt pnradty’muet be stvene^ by gmil nodMikkfn) li| toMt 
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have laid aside ambition, subdued vanity, and have so conducted him'* 
(df in an the social relations as jto have merited his om esteem, and to 
rand in*no need of adventitious support against the upbraidings of 
conscience. Add to this the (numerous occasions and various ways in 
whidh he Aay be seduced or mtrayed into venturing before the public, 
the blandishments he has to resist, and the many apparent motives of 
public or of private duty which seem to demand a relaxation of the 
principle, and it will be adnfitted thatf he who uniformly acts up to it to 
the end, is a man of no common mould and consistency. This considera- 
tion, however, does not exhaust all the merit of the maxim. It is not 
alone the collateral excellence implied in its practice, but the many 
direct benefits attained, the many difect evils avoided, by the fulfilment 
of its obligations, that constitute its chief value as a rule of life. To 
have insisted upon a point^of such major importance, was in itself a great 
stretch of philosophy ; but tkc fact of having discovered it affords a still 
better claim on the admiration of posterity : for, it was a discovery made 
in the teeth of an almost universal prejudice to the contrary — a triumph 
over (he natural instincts, which force us, as it were, out of ourselves to 
seek for notoriety and distinction. 

It is Row some two thousand years since the dogma was first broached, 
yet the number of its converts has ever been small. The great mass of 
its assumed d^ciples is composed only of those whom nature has made 
incapable of earning notoriety; while,hereUnd there,aman of tranipiil 
temperament really embraces it ; and a small number have its practice 
forced upon them, by an apprehension of “ old Father Antic, the law,” 
and ^ of the penal consequences which would follow rather too im- 
mediately for comfort, on their attracting the attention of tlie public, 
and of certain of its functionaries, to their persons and whereabouts. 
With respect to these last, indeed, their conduct is sb much deter- 
mined by that sera sapientia which constitutes, it is said, the whole 
wisdom of fools, that it should scarcely be permitted to weigh in ilic 
scale ; for it is notorious that the extraorcKnary anxiety of tliesc persons 
to conceal themselves uniformly arises from some unfortunate notoriety 
previously obtained ; it being generally in the inverse proportion of a de- 
sire manifested by the public to become better informed of their goings 
on : which desire they have brought on themselves by an antecedent 
forgetfulness of the maxim they now seek to observe. 

With these few exceptions, mankind in general arc victims to the 
blandishments of publicity, and arc making perpetual efforts to place 
themselves, in one way or other, before the eyes of their fellow-citizens. 
W c will not so far abuse the patience of our readers as to instance the 
more common cases of statesmen, ministers, and senators— of generals 
and admirals— players, authors, painters, and musicians— who may all 
plead with Falstaff, that they do but lalwur in their vocation.’* But 
the malady is not confined to these. Is it not also betrayed in all the 
endless arrifices and ingenuities of advertisers in the newspapers, in 
** hand-writings* on the wall,” in attendances upon public meetings, 
canvassings for parochial offices, Ictter-writiTigs to the editors of news- 
papers, and the thousand other similar contrivances of the little frogs of 
society, who are ambitious of blowing themselves up into the size and 
proportions of its oxen ? The pranks of the smaller fry of public men 
with public lives,” adopted to keep themselves a step oi two abore the 
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crowd, and to arrive at the dUfito vunstrari et dicier hu est/ne ** tw 
numeroua to be mentioned and ao, too, are the wriggling8*of a lat^ 
tribe, who attach themaelvca to different iecte in religion, with fte Mine 
ambitious view ; for, down to the little Iloys who run abouf the sOreeta 
with desperate chalk in their hands, scribbling “ No poppery upon 
dead walls and gateways, they are one ^d all infected with thccacoethes 
of notoriety, and a vain desire ofsbecoming “ somebody.” Nor is this 
confined to the male sex. To what other purpose do the women flock 
ill such crowds to Exeter Hall meetings, to auxiliary branch bible-meet* 
iiigs, and missionary-meetings? why do^ they betake themselvM to 
bazaar-holdings, catschisings, cheap-repository-keepinga ^ot overlook- 
ing, in our census of the folly, teetotal meetings), if it be Hot for the 
pleasure supposed to await on popularity, however small the^ sphere in 
which it is to be enjoyed ? Nay, the vanity ’of distinction lies equally 
at the bottom of the spurred booU and moustachio’d phizes of the 
Messieurs Calico of llegent Street— of the splendid bonnets of village 
cbiirch-goers— even of (he “ decent mourning ” of the middle clhsses, 
W'hich, ill nine cases out of ten, is far more an expression of a (^sire to 
escape from the nothingness of being reputed nobody, tlian of’loyalty 
and attachment to the memory of the object of the ceremonial. The 
dilliculty, in fact, of enumerating the several victims to ^this unhappy 
passion, great as it is, is less than that of discovering those needles in 
pottles of hay — the few who csca^ie it. , , • , i. , •! 

It is a strange circumstance, then, amidst the multitudes who daily 
fall into the trap, and rciient their simplicity when too late, that no one 
has been found to forewarn his fellow-creatures of the snare, anil, by 
declaring the miseries of jiopularity, t<f open the eyes of the public to 
the true nature of an ignU falvv-t, which leads iSnly to the shipwreck of 
their happiness. Whether or no there be a sort of freemasonry' in the 
affair, like that subsisting among married people— an understood agree- 
ment to carry on the humbug,^ud, like the fox who had lost his tail, to 
persuade as many more as possible to place themselves in the same false 
position ns themselves — we cannot say ; but pertain it is, that, if such 
were the case, the secret could not have been better kept. To iis, there- 
fore, has been reserved the task of lifting up the veil, and declaring to 
the w'orld a part at least of the manifold iiicoiivciiicnces, drawbacks, 
disadvantages, or, wc might say, penal consequences, arising out of the 
very unenviable condition of a popular man. Perpend, then, oh ! ye 
who arc puffed up with a longing after newspaper immortality, ye who 
gaze with eyes of envious admiration upon each “ bright particular star ” 
of the “ New Monthly ” or “ Blackwood ’’—who sicken ov6r the longlist 
of fashionable doings in the “ Court Journal,” when your own names are 
not therein enrolled, or whose little hearts beat high with exultation, 
when, by some piece of editorial condescension, they do figure there, 

ye adorers of the Cabeiri of the yieucil and the lyre — and ye who look 

up with a daring spirit of rivalry upon the aerial Mr. Green, the pneu 
matobatic Graham, or Duke Phaeton and his tijabrella,— incline your 
cars to our narration, mark, listen, leatn, and awake from your ivory 
dreams of the eqchantincnts of popularity. 

Popularity! what is it? whence comes it? whither does it go? how 
is it won? howlost? These arc mighty questions, which, if properiy 
answered, would perhaps save ua the trtublc of our narrative; for out of 

Sept,— you u. NO. cci. » 
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fliese eleKients are created the major part of those various and multiform 
^^vancec and afflictions which must compose our tale. But the world 
has ceased from philosophising^ it will not stand being preached at. It 
looks* solely at efiects, careless £bout the causes ; it is greedy for results, 
but impatient of the weary analyses by which the teacher has attained 
to them. Essences and elixirs ^t must have, unencimihered with the 
mother waters, and capita moriua^ im which nature has enveloped and 
concealed them. It must find without seeking, reap without sowing ; it 
calls for knowledge that apes intuition — for instruction, which, in the 
language of the quack doctor’s advertisements, “ prevents it not from 
going about its, business the whole doled out by pennyworths in flying 
sheets and weekly numbers : a duodecimo is too weighty for it. Such 
is the public of this present nineteenth century ; and to its will we must 
bow, uiiddl' pain of being ^ept to the trunk-makers. Proceed we there- 
fore ^^ith our tale, and, taking popularity as we find it, hold out a timely 
warniiig to those “ unhappy young men,” and “ unfortunate young 
Women,” who are smitten uith its imaginary charms. 

The best method, perhaps, of conveying a fact not directly presentable 
to the s-'enses is by an image; those who cannot understand a ratiocina- 
tion will comprehend a type, provided it be tolerably well selected. 
Hence the advantage of fables and emblems in the instruction of chil- 
dren, and of that mass of ordinary and inapprehensivc ])eople, who so 
closely resemble them. Wc shall not, therefore, pause to 

“ ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 

If birds confabulate or no 

but, following the approved example of Menenius Agrippa, desire those 
of our readers who are aCpiraiit w'orshippers of the arbitrium popularh 
aurce to ficure to themselves the position of the successful candidate at 
an election, hoisted into an unsteady and uneasy seat upon the shoulders 
of four men, who, however unanimous iu the choice of a member, are 
most geographically dissentient ns to the speed and direction of their 
severrd progressions. Around him, in a dense plialnnx, stand, move, 
or reel, his tried and most profusely perspiring fnciuls, rendering back 
the beer he lias liberally sujiplied them with, in the form of vapours, 
of wliich “ a sweet smelliniT savour” is nut the ])rcdominant charac- 
teristic. Above their beads, in multiplied gyrations revolve their cud- 
geb, d'.ngeroufe to all within their reach ; and from their mouths pro- 
ceed oar-pierciuL'’ shrieks; while, in the buck-ground, an opposing train 
of cir- inies, the zeahuis jiromotrrs of a jierpctual motion, suffer no 
chance atoms to leinain at rest, but, impressing all things movable into 
their service, sticks, stones, mud, eggs (not of to-day), cabbage-stalks, 
dead cats, &c. &c. (fumr arma ministrat)^ keep up an incessant volley 
nirainst the person thus elevated into a mark by a peoples’ choice. 

“ there’s honour for you !” Watch it as it proceeds, haply under 
a licavy storm of wind and rain, staggering anVl swaggering along, every 
step at the risk of life^or at best under the terrors of a broken limb, or 
a poached eye ; and say to yourself, such is popularity under all its 
forms, and maugre all its seductions. 

The fact is, that, among the numerous members of the ** uneasy 
classes,” none suffer more consuint and more varied Annoyances than 
the victims of popularity. In order to endure them, without an immo- 
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derate impatiencjie) it is necesBary to be born to the business (th^ amenitjir 
and sang froid with which the native aristocrat ordinarily sustainB the 
ennui are perfectly edifying) ; or, at all Ivents, a long apprenticeship is 
required to fit the back to the burden i When, after passing a ;fouth 
and prime in contented obscurity, a man “ has fortune thrust upon 
him/’ and finds him^lf, without knoiiyng how or why, suddenly popu- 
lar, there are few constitutions thiit cun hear the shock. If, for example, 
a plain, honest man, who has passed by slow gradations through the 
subaltern ranks of the navy, though not wholly “ unknown to fame,” 
yet without attaining to that sort of notoriety which leads to the popular, 
— if such a person happens to havo been suddenly sent in search of the 
north-])olc, or to have conducted a royal bride to her husband, Xe will find 
himself just in lilie situation to be victimized by poy^lar favour. So, too, 
will the recluse who has stumbled on a subj^ict for his pen which sets the 
world staring, or an humble and modest professor whom fashion, in want 
of a sensation, votes to be ho7i ion, or a foreigner whom caprice takes up 
for the moment. »Such a ])crson will not long have enjoyed his elevation 
bcftiro he will discover that he lias lost the mastery of himself, and has 
become the property of the public, its ox, its ass, and its servaiTt of all 
work. Not a movement can he make, but under the direction of his 
tyrant ; not an intention can ho fulfil, but as his master pyrmits. Does 
he long to visit his aged parent'^, to return to his home and his family, 
to enjoy even one afternoon’s quiet in a tciv-il-teie dinner with a friend 
of bis own — society is inexorable, lie ?/i7Zv/ stay to feast witli Lord A., 
to be present at the Duchess of B.’s /t7c chtimpeAre ; he will never be 
forgiven if be omits Mrs. C. D.’s conrt I'saziono^ and Sir John E. will 
lake no excuse for bi^ dvjeunc dinafofrr. It is in vain that his physi- 
cian prescribes iseelnsioii and a strict diet ; it to no purpose that his 
own tastes and habits aic retiring. Clo he must everywhere; he is, as 
the French say, nrrachc , — that is, torn to pieces hy conflicting candi- 
dates for his envied presence • no matter if lie dies in consequence of 
gout, of dyspcjisia, or of pure fatigue. Then for his moanings : haply he 
ha.s business to settle with liis attorney, he has his banker’s account to 
check, he has to visit the Lords of the Admiralty, to conclude the pur- 
cliase of an estate, or to win a young lady for Iiis wife; he has, perhaps, 
a book to bring out, MSS. to consult in the British Museum, commis- 
sions to execute for friemis, curious and inleiesting collections to visit, 
cxperinienl.s to make ; in short, be has, be must have, some of the 
many indispensable duties to perform, fiom which no class in society is 
wholly exempt: no matter, he must first return the ihousaiul-and-oue 
visits which every idle and self-conceited blockhead in towm thinks lie 
has a right to exact from liim, a charge (Pautant. lie must walk 
himself into a fever, or ruin himself in coach-hire, day by day, to get 
through his daily task ; and still, like the stone of Sisyphus, he will 
never he rolled to the end of his journey. At his return home, a pack 
of fresh intruders will stare him in the face from his dressing-room 
table, larger than that he has cleared off ; and tltc last condition of that 
man will he worse than the former. Nor does the labour of the morn- 
ing end there ; jaded and worn out as he returns from these his en- 
forced ))crambulations, he must, before he dresses, sit down and answer the 
endless variety of notes, billets, and cards of invitation, which load his 
toble« He has Lady Betty to accept. Sir Harry to refuse; he must 
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^logize to one, arrange ^ itb another, explain to a tlyrd, ask a weck^s 
delay with a fourtli, and answer all sorts of inquiries from all sorts of 
persons, on all sorts of particulars in whiqh he is in no possible way per- 
sonally interested. \ 

From the popular man, also, all the sly enjoyments of life are torn. 
He cannot moh it to see a play m the pit, he canpot even venture in an 
omnibus to the city. He dare not^ctompany a fair friend to Vauxhall, 
nor enjoy the luxury of being alone in a crowd. Wherever he thus 
(/i^appears in public, he will suddenly find himself the centre of a circh*, 
all eyes, and all, directed to his person; and the next morning every 
newspaper bf the town will trumpet forth his “ doings.” However it 
may suit ^lis fortunes, he cannot dine at a cheap tavern, and take his 
glass of “ cold w'i(^out,” as a substitute for tlic costly wines which 
lighten hik pocket and load ,his stomacli. Indeed, it is in tliis respect 
of dinners thafyour popular man is most especially aggrieved. If the 
dinners placed at his command were equally distributed over tlie whole 
year, lie never need go to a chop-house at all ; hut they are usually 
heaped up thick and threefold upon those exclusive summer months, 
whicli constitute tlie winter season of London. At tliat time, a popular 
man is overloaded, oppressed, overwhelmed witli tlie numbers of his 
cards. Wliut can he do ? Few persons can dine three or four times in 
one day, like poor Charles Dignum, of song-singing notoriety. Besidc>, 
eveiy one now dines at the same hour, and the best digesting stomach 
in the world cannot be in two ])laces at once. On the other hand, tlie 
loss of a dinner is a serious cvil;;cr se ; to say nothing of the diiTiculty 
of selection, and the horror of a positive and indissoluble engagement to a 

mediocre house, when the long-desired card comes in from Lord L c, 

or from R s. Thera- are, to be sure, those who can but this Gordian 

knot by cutting the modest Amphitryon wlio stands in their way, at the 
risk of being cut in return, oncc^iiid for ever, by the offended party; 
but the number thus favoured by the goda is not very great. In general, 
men who respect no other human ties arc faithful to their dinner en- 
gagements; though, lik^ Pistol over his leek, they “ cat and swear.” 
Whether they carry their Cliristianity so far as to forgive the innocent 
causes of these delicate distresses, is more than w c will take upon our- 
selves to adirni. 

A popular man is a butt for all the world to shoot at. lie is uni- 
versally applied to in all manner of distresses, by those who do know 
him, and by those who do not. There is not a “ w'idow’ with seven small 
children,” a respectable tradesman “ overw liclmed by a concatenation of 
untoward events,” a clergyman whose e.xpcnscs have exceeded his 
income,” or an elderly maiflen escaped, in her chomispj from ” the late 
calamitous fire,'' who docs not make him acrpiainted with their respective 
misfortunes, and look to him for relief. The Duke of Wellington, we 
dare be sworn, has received more letters from the widows of officers 
slain at Waterloo, than ever fell in all his campaigns ; and there is not 
a successful actor on the stage who could not furnish his quota of a cor- 
respondence with self-dubbed Thespians, dated from half the gaols of 
England. But if your popularitv be literary, there is positively no end 
of this persecution. Every day brings its epic, or its drama, its novel 
in three volumes, or its voyage in two, with a modest request to wade 
through the ill-written MS.-— iriticise, amend, write a preface, and 
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recommend to a publisher, or to friends for subscription. To say nothing 
of incessant “ d^ble letters from Northamptonshire,” or, wprse sti ’Cf 
large packets from America, like those guoted by Mr. Lockhart in his 
life of Sir Walter — all for the further^ promotion of such •tyranpical 
designs against your purse and person. 'To comply with such requests 
would be a total surrender of personal freedom ; to refuse is to make 
an enemy who will slkndcr you ^nqn/moqsly in the newspapers and 
journals for the rest of your life. Nay, even if you comply, and 

drop into unwilling ears 

The saving council, * keep your piece nine years,’ '* 

• • , 

your case is not amended; it is all set down as envy, hatred, and 

malice, and jealousy of a new rival venturing into the market. But 
even to criticise is safer than to ])raiBe ; no^ mortar ever yet* peppered 
sufTiciently high to content the vanity of an author of this intrusive dis- 
position. Upon the siilqect of postage, also, there is another plague of 
popularity to mention-- tlie persecutions of the twopenny post. There 
is a floating capital of envy and of paltry malignity in the world, of 
which the littleness is only equalled by the intensity. For this •feeling 
anonymous letter-writing is the accustomed vent ; so that there are few 
popular persons — no matter the cause of their popularity — who do not, 
about once a-week or so, get their twopenny-worth, lieginnihg with “You 
infernal scoundrel,” or “ You conceited ass,” and accusing them of 
more vices tliaii can he found in the catalogue of a Catholic confessor. 
If a woman be the object, you may be certain, tiK>, of indecencies unheard 
of in Broad St. Giles’s. Now, though this be all despicable enough, 
it is also painfully disgusting. It givvis too close an insight into the 
meanness, vulij^irity of mind, and total unwcYthiness, abounding in 
Bociety, makes one sick of one’s fellow-crcaturcs, and moreover, it is in 
the long run rallicr expensive. • 

Another pleasant appendage^ to popularity is its attracting the especial 
attention of madmen. TJic papers perpetually announce the visits these 
])crsons pay to kings and ministers, and the hairbreadth escapes of such 
exalted personages ; hut the evil extends to alt classes whose names arc 
before the public. Actresses (more especially if they be young and 
handsome) have tlicir lives einl)ittere(l by lunatic lovers, who keep them 
in constant apprehension and alarm, and sometimes fire at them from 
the pit, or llaekinnn-izc them in their passage to their hackney-coach. 
Next to these, scarcely less annoying and almost as lunatic, are the 
hosts of curious impertinents who force themselves into the presence of 
eminent men, for the pleasure of staring at live lions, or haply for the 
profit of “putting them into their book.” \ fellow of this description 
will call on a popular author, pretending to mistake him for another 
person of the same name ; or he will trump up an imaginary business, 
and, after having detained him half an hour with its details, will fairly own 
the trick, and acknowledge that it was a stratagem to arrive into his pre- 
sence. Then, in six months, out comes a printed catalogue of the visitec^s 
furniture, the decorations of his chamber, his personal peculiarities 
and infirmities, with a full and particular account of all his opinions of 
men and things, which, in the presumed sanctity of familial chat, he 
has been trapped into uttering ; and right lucky will he be, if nothing 
be added nor distorted in the ingenuofts parrative. We say nothing of 
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the many visits thus paid upon fiond Jide letters of recommendation—for 
fte bore is the same — only this, that it is a case m&iting legislative 
interference, to determine who^hall, and who shall not, have a right to 
dra\v such .onerous drafts upon jtheir eminent acquaintances. 

Last, though not least, in this long list of grievances, must be set 
down the morbid state of feeling which popularity engenders in its vic- 
tims ! Odious and detestable a's (jieir public life"lnust, on bitter expe- 
rience, become, it, at the same time, grows to be habitual ; and, however 
much the victim may pant for a return to the snug domesticity of an 
obscure lot, he will, on making the experiment, liiul himself perfectly 
unfitted for enduring it. Publicity has become lys torment ; but it is 
a torment y ithVhich he cannot afford to part. It has stolen upon him, 
like brandy on a drunkard, and grown into a necessary stimulus. It is 
“ like the breath of heaven ; without it he dies.'* Incessant, therefore, 
are the efforts which the popular man makes, and must make, to keep 
himself before the world ; and the very greatest and best arc not ex- 
empted from this neeessily. A large ])art even of the extravagancies 
with which Byron’s glorious memory is rcproaclied may fairly be attri- 
buted to a thirsting after that sj)ecies of immortality, which was the 
more urgent, the more its object socincd to be retiring from his grasp. The 
desire for notoriety grows w ith what it feeds on ; and so ravenous docs 
the appetite become, that the Popes and the Drydens, as well as the 
Dennises and the Cibbers, are brought to an harassing conviction that 

it is ^‘better be d d than not be named at all.” Hence a nervous 

solicitude to be seen everywhere, and mentioned on every occasion ; a 
restless impatience at the oversights of newspaper reporters, or at the 
sneers of petty critics, or, worse s4ill, at the successes of contemporaries. 
Hence intrigues to get |«ip public dinners, or to obtain addresses, no 
matter from whom, though it be but from a freemason’s lodge, or a 
country club of odd fellows. Has it not been known that, under this 
morbid fear of oblivion, men have had their legs broken, caused them- 
selves to be shipwrecked, nay, even to belaid out fur dead — in the news- 
papers — and all merely to irct an opportunity of coining once more hefoie 
the public, in a subsequent contradiction. "J'o this cause, ul^o, w'c should 
attribute a part of that etrregious coxcombry of more tliaii one of our 
well-known cuiididates for popularity, who, not cuuteul with the social 
par tout wliich successful authorship affords, seek by a thousand 
personal affectations and sillinesses to attract all eyes to tiu*in.sclve.s, 
and biting even the pretty women who divide attention with them in a 
fashionable assembly. 

But we are growing personal; and it is time to stop. We shall con- 
clude by thanking Ileavenjbr our own anonymosiiy, grateful that, popu- 
larly speaking, wc arc “rten; pas memc acuflemicien and rejoicing 
in the certainty that our own ]jer8oii is, and ever will he, comfortably 
concealed from the “garish eye” of our readers in the “New Monthly,” 
by the mystic monogram, 
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BEN JONSON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GLANCES AT LIFE.” 

We know too little of the men of genius we would “ give our hearts 
away ” to know more about. We would know, accurately, no matter 
how minutely, what they werg-nwriat .they looked like — how they 
“ lived, moved, and had their being ” — what were their daily difficul- 
ties — how mastered — how they were encouraged — how tlnvarted — and 
how they surmounted all, and rose at last pre-eminent. There is a 
craving void — if ii(#t “ an achingjvoid” — in our desire to learn what 
Shakspcarc really and truly was — what w'erc his dail^T baluts of study, 
labour, ease, and enjoyment — his friends — his enemies, if that gentle 
spirit could have had enemies — how he rose, and by wbai» gradations, 
to the great height of his eternal fame, and how”, wJieii Jic had per- 
formed “ the work of his high calling,” forgetful of himself — careless 
even to injustice to himself — he modestly, with no noise, walked down 
into “ the quiet vale of years,” and was seen and heard no more ! — for 
let the contemners of his genius say wliat they will, his was a Jiigh and 
mighty task, well worked out, and nobly and completely finished. 

A highly amusing and instructive borik might he written upon the 
little that is know'n of the lives of all our early poettf — pieceing and 
(love-tailing all the scattered facts and allubious made by themselves and 
their contemporaries to the habits and niauners of the men — who w'cre 
their companions, and who their friends, social, worldly, and literary — 
what were their sources of instruction, how employed — and in how much 
they were under obligations to thcm-*-their competitors, and their imita- 
tions and rivoiries of each other — how their gCTiiuses grew, and what was 
their precession. And when facts and data failed the historian of their 
lives and writings, he should liave^large liberty of conjecture allowed him 
to fill up the voids, and work-up the mental whole-length portraits of the 
men. No living w riter could, perhaps, do greater justice to such a task than 
the elder D’Israeli. He lias partly performed this labour; hut there is 
room for a completer w'ork, bringing every scattered line ancl trait togetlicr 
— the least and most slight allusion — the commendatory couplets of con- 
temporaries — leltCTs — all : so that one might have at one grasp all that 
appertains to the history of the men and their works : the hook to he 
compiled and heaped togcthcT in the admiring s[)int and in the cxactest. 
letter of good old gossiping Mr. John Nichols, in his anecdotes of lite- 
rature and literary men of the last century. 

I was led to entertain tliis wish by meeting with tw’o or three facts— 
(for such I take them to be) — in the private history of Ben Jonson, 
which have, as far as I have seen, escaped his most industrious bio- 
graphers. You learn more, perhaps, of the personal liabits of the poet 
front a jocund verse of Robert Hcrrick^s than you gain from many a 
page of sober prose. You get, at least, at the convivial character of the 
man ; and if you have any 8i>eculation in your eyes, may easily com- 
plete the picture — and great, good-humoured, sober and iinsober Ben 
stands visibly before you — living as he looked.” 

Ben was, it must told, a little too fond of the Mermaid^ and no 
wonder ! — for under the auspices of that fish-and-flesh landlady met 
a greater combination of men of tAeut and genius than ever mingled 
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together before or since, celebrated club held at that equally cele- 
lufHted tavern originated ^^ith Sir Walter Raleigh ; and^there» for many 
a long year, Ben Jonson repair^ with Shakspeare, the inseparable pair 
Beaumont i\iid Fletcher, Selden, Carew, Martin, Donne, Robert Her- 
rick, Alleyne the player, and niany others, whose names, even at this 
distant period, call up a mingled feeling of reverence and regret. Here 
the “ wit-combats,” which Fuller-speaks of in his bookof*‘ Worthies,” 
took place. Describing these, he says, Many were the wit-combats 
between Shakspearc and Ben Jonson. I beheld them like a Spanish 
great galleon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the 
former, was built far higher in learning — solid, but slow in his perform- 
ances : Shakspetre, like the latter, l&s in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn U*ith all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, 
by the qiiic^’iiess of his wit and invention.” Who that now sips his 
Claret at Crockfqrd’s w'ould not prefer to have dropt in at the Mermaid 
in Cornhill, where these brave buttles of the brain w'crc fought, and where 
the quaint and humorous old Ben, forgetting all rivalry w^iththe simplc- 
heartecl and unambitious Shakspeare, kept his table-roarers about him, 
as long as canary-butts would flow, and life would let him, trolling 
his fine ‘old rough-flavoured songs, with a tongue sweet and smooth 
with sherris ? 

What is said of Herrick will apply without alteration to his friend 
Ben ; — “ Our poet seems to have been gifted with no small jiortion of 
the conviviality and propensity of that bon-vivant, Falstaff. His relish 
for sack he records himself in pretty marked characters : whether, like 
the facetious knight, he flavoured it with sugar, the legend docs not in- 
form us.” Herrick, jicrhaps, took, so kindly to his cups out of “ nice 
adcction ” and true filial piety for his poetical father, Jonson ; he fol- 
lowed his precepts and Miis practice — because both were agreeable. 
Jonson was no wine-and-w’atcr poet: he was for no dilutions — no 
weakenings of the “ frantick liquor ^ — lie was for w inc, and wit, the 
licightencr of wine : he would not, as Heirick says, “ prevaricate ” in 
his loving, unadultcrous allegiance to “ sack;” and when, as Sir John 
Mennis sings, ’ 

“ Old sack 

Young Herrick took, to cntorl.ain 
The Muses in a sprightly vein,” 

Ben drew up his stool to the table, and did not care if he tossed ofi* a 
glass with the Reverend Rolicrt, a parson of the true old Protestunl, 
anti-Presbyterian stamp, loving a verse and a tierce of wine in equal pro- 
portions — and hating nothing but empty flasks and puritanical Round- 
heads, as friends and canters off of water, and enemies and canters against 
wit. Ben knew^ right well that wrinc made him, as it made Herrick, 

** Airy, active to be borne, 

Like Iphyclus, upon the tops of com ; 

nimble a.s the winged Hours, 

To dance and caper on the heads of flowers. 

And ride the sunbeams.’^ 

And when Herrick, in his “ Welcome to sack,*’ invoked Apollo’s curse 
upon himself, if ever he turned 

'* Apostate to his love,'* 

and desired these odious sti^as and eircumstances of contempt 
fall upon him|-^ 
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** Call mo ' the 8on of Beer/ and then confine 
Me teethe tap, the toast, the turf I Let wine 
Ne'er shine upon me I May my numbers all 
Kun to a sudden death and fumral !'* 

‘‘Amen!” did pious Ben ejaculate, .and ordered honcift Master 
“ Anon, anon, Sir !” to bring in another oevy of bottles. Merry doings 
were done at the Merrmid in that day ! ^ 

Herrick — who was of a kindred api?it, and loved sack as affectionately 
ns “ Saint Ben,” as he, in the devotion of good-fellowship, canonizes 
Joiison — makes us acquainted with some other tavern-haunts of canary- 
bibbing Ben. Here is an Ode to him, which is at once lyrical and 
lierrickal ; — • 

Ah ! Ben, 

Say how, or when 
Shall we, thy guests,* 

Meet at those lyrick feasts 
Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun ; 

Where we such clusters had, 

As m.ide us nobly wild, not mad? 

And yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat — outdid the frolick wine ! 

** My Ben ! 

Or come agen, 

Or scud to us 
Thy wit's groat overplus : 

But teach us \et’ 

Wisely to husband it ; 

Lest we that talent si^cnd, 

^ And, having once brought to an end 
* That precious stock, the stole 
Of such a wit the world should have no more.” 

• ^ 

No w'onder that, with these taverning habits, Jonson lived poor and 
died no richer, lie ceased tS swallow slicrris and chirp over canary, 
on the 16th August, (28th N. $.) 1637. Herrick’s epitaph upon him 
would not be uuwuirthy of his mouument ; — * 

" Here lies Jonson, w ith the rest 
Of the poets, hut the best. 

Header, wouldst thou more have known ? 

Ask his story, not the stone ; 

That will speak what this can't tell 
Of his glory. So farewell.*' 

Hear the hearty Herrick again, how he w^orships him when he was 
" ■■ dead and gone, 

At his head a grass-green turf. 

At his heels a stone I" 

in what he styles an ‘ Epigram upon Mr. Ben Jousou “ thus sings 
he:”— 

After the rare arch-poct, Jonson, died. 

The sock grew loathsome, and the buskin’s pride. 

Together with the stage's glory, stood 
Each like a poor and pitied widowhood : 

The cirque nrophanetl was, and all postures rackt ; 

For men dia itrub end itijdei and stare— not ect ; 
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. Then tompor flew from words» and men did squeak, 

Look red, and blow, and bluster— but not (^peak : 

No holy rage, or frantick fires, did stir, 

Or flash about tke spacious theatre ; 

No clap of hands, or shout, or praise’s proof 
Did crack the playhouse sides, or cleave her roof: 

Artless the scene was, and that monstrous sin 
Of deep and arran. Ignorance came w, — 

Such ignorance as theira^ was who once hiss’d 
At thy unequaird play, the Alchymist : 

O fie upon *om ! Lastly, too, all wit 
In utter darkness did, and still will sit, 

Sleeping the luckless a('e out— till thrt she 
^ Her resurrection has again with thee.” 

Prophetic verses these ! The poet must have looked forward into llic 
coming time, and liavc seen “the cirque prophaned ” where Shakspearc 
and where Jonsoii walked — ns now it is. 

Herrick loved “the old man eloquent.” Hear his “Prayer to Ben 
Joiison.” 

“When I a ver>e shall make, 

Know I have pra) M thee. 

For old Religion’s sake, 

Saint Bkn, to aid me ! 

” Make the way smooth for me, 

When I, TiiY IIerkick, 

Honouring thee, on my knee 
OfFer my lyriek ! 

“Candles Til give to thee, 

And a new altar ; 

And thou. Saint Hen, shall bo 
fWrit in my Pvaiter! * 

Doth not this smack of sw'eet aficetion — of an almost devotional love for 
his old master in wit, and wine, atuf verse ? 

Jonson seems to have reigned, like hi» learned namesake after him, 
first professor of dogmatism in the literary circle of his <lay. He was, 
however, looked np to w ith mure of good-lunnoiired reverence tliun his 
successor in the critical chair: indeofl his contemporaries appear to 
have tendered a sort of filial and affectionate obedience to Iiim, which 
the latter never won from any of his scared and timid w'urshippcrs : the 
one ruled over his literary subjects like a beneficent Bacchus, whilst the 
other rode over his slaves like a Vishnu, crushing and grinding them to 
dust with the ponderous wheels of the car wherein he sat sclf-enshrineil. 

From the following (jnaiiU letter by IIuwcl, the celebrated epistolary 
writer, wc learn, first, that Ben was considered a sort of literary 
father among the wits who looked up to him ; secondly, that Ben was 
a great collector of fjrammarsy which throws a cunfiiming light on his 
reputed love of the erudite and the vcrlial ; and, thirdly, (which illus- 
trates an unnoticed chapter in his domestic history,) that either his 
chimney or his house had twice nearly served him up ns a burnt-offer- 
ing to the domestic liares. But to the letter : here it is: — 

“ To my fnihert Mr, Hen Joneon, 

“ Fatrku Brn, — * Nullum fit magnum ingcniiim sino mixtura de- 
mentia),’ (There's no great wit witliuut some mixture of madness,) so saith 
the philosopher : nor was ho a fool jiho answered, * Neeparvum, sino mix* 
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tura stultitis* (Nor small vlt without some alloy of foolishness). Touching 
the first* it is verilfed in you* for I find that you have been oftentimes mad^ 
You were mad when you writ your * Fox ;* and madder when you writ your 
• Alchymist you were mad when you firsf writ ‘ Catiline*’ and stark mad 
when you writ ‘ Sejanus but when you wriLyour ‘ Epigrams** andfthe ‘ .Veg- 
netic Lady,* you were not so mad : insomucn that I perceive there be degrees 
of madness in you. Excuse me that I am so free with you. Tlie madness I 
mean* is that divine fflry, that heading inid Jieightening spirit which Ovid 
speaks of : * Est Dcus iii nobis, agitantc calescimus illo:’ that true enthu- 
siasm which transports and elevates the souls of poets above the middle 
region of vulgar conceptions, and makes them soar up to heaven, to touch 
the stars with their laureled lieads, to walk in the zodiac with Apollo him- 
self, and command Mcf’cury upon thetr errands. ^ 

“ I cannot yet light upon Dr. Davies /n> Welsh Grammar: bcjpre Christ- 
mas 1 am proraiKed one : so desiring you to look better hereafter to your 
charcoal fire and cliimney, which I am glad to be one lliat prej^erved from 
burning, this being the second lime that Vulcan hath threatened you, it 
may be because you have spoken ill of his wife, and been too busy with his 
horns, I rest “ Your Son, and contiguous neighbour, 

“ Jamks lIowjfL.** 

“ JVost/ninstf^ry 27th Junr^ IG 29.*’ 

In a second letter to Father Gen, Ilowel informs him thaf he has 
at last procured liiin “ Dr. Dasics his Welsh Grammar,” and accom- 
panies the ]»rcseiit to Ins poetical parent with sonic splay.-footed verses, 
wliicli in lliought, and sometimes in the turn of the lines, show Ilow’^el 
to have bcc'ii not unworthy such a “ right mcrric and coiiceitcdc ” old 
fathcr-in-literalinc. A third letter to Ben contains a French version of 
the old story — of a lady eating of her lover’s heart, served up at table 
by her jealous and revengeful husband. This frightful tragedy he re- 
commends to ,Jonson “ as choice and rich Btulf ” to put upon his 
“ loom, and make a web of.” In the same letter he tells him “ that he 
had been much censured at coui^t ” for falling foul upon Sir Inigo 
Junes ; and flatters him when he says that he had written against the 
great architect “ with a porcdpinc’s quill, dipped in gall.” 

It is remarkable that HowtI, who names in the long series of Iiis 
letters, spreading over many years, almost alb the men of note and mark 
ill that great period, never once, that I Ciin find, alludes to Shakspenre, 
his correspondenl’s contemporary and friend — never once quotes a line 
from him — nor names one immortal workof liis, ns if he had never lived, 
or was unknown ! Was this forgelfulness of liim intended as homage 
of his “father Gen,” or w^as it ignorance, and want of taste? One can 
hardly tliink it was the latter: it is, therefore, curious. 

What an age must that have been in which such men as Sidney, 
Spenser, Bacon, Lopez do Vega, Calderon, Drayton, Shakspeare, Cer- 
vantes, Jonson, Galileo, Quevedo, Inigo Jones, John Fletcher, Beaumont, 
Herrick, Chapman, Ford, Hnrvcy, the great discoverer in anatomy, Sel- 
den, “ the learned wit,” and fifty more men, almost as eminent, lived 
and moved ujioii this stage, seeing and hearing each other — watching 
each other’s rising and setting — basking in the shine — mourning the 
decline ! But great men make great men : great rulers make great sub* 
jects. Heaven has perhaps given us another Elizabeth : is it too much 
to hope that it may give us another Shakspeare, and contemporaries 
worthy of him ? Let us hope ! 
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THE ITALIAN GIRL TO HER ENGLISH LOVER, 
« 

cBY THE AUTHORESS OP THE “ BRIDE OF SIENA.” 

V 

The early violets you gave were sweet, 

And, wither’d, will ondure through raeiiy a year 
Faded and pale ; when they my gaze shall meet 
In after life I'll greet them with a tear. 

A tear of passionate regret for hours 
Wing'd by thy presence — hours that would seem, 

But that I fondly clasp thetfc deep blue liow'rs,! 
r Less a reality than some sweet dream ! 

Yet why, when all around me tells of love, 

• Of spring, of hone, and all their buoyant train, 

Whvt boding spirit, to the future rove ? 

Why tufn from present bliss to coming pain? 

Alas ? alas ! twin-born with love is grief, 

Co-heirs of this warm woman-heart of mine ; 

Vainly Love wreathes the rose ; in dark relief 
Sorrow, the tear-gemm‘d c} press will entwine 

Thou wilt go forth ; and in that hallow’d isle 
All iinf)rgottcn, even by niy side. 

Warm hearts will welcome —deep blue eyes will smile 
And gentle sighs thy long delay will chide. 

And household words, and home's sweet wclcoraings, 

And that warm fire-side you love so well ! 

I sing them, dearest ! like the swan who sings 
With hreakijjig heart her own prophetic knell ! 

Do not disturb this current of sad thought-' 

A word would make it se^*m reality : 

Were this dark picture by thy fancy wrought, 

Death should immortalize my ihcmory ! 

It may be — must be : from my own sad heart 
I can endure rtiis deadly prophecy ; 

My spirit whispers, ’tis decreed, we part ! 

When thine confirms it, dear one ! I can die ! 

I mark’d the summer bee, the blushing rose 
He won, he left her for an humbler flow V; 

"Vainly warm zephyrs woo'd : ere evening ‘s close 
The fair rose droop’d and perish’d in her bower. 

There is a master-hand— that hand can bring 
Sweet music, from my else nyc silent luU; ; 

Vainly a stranger's hand would touch the string; 

That loyal lyre for all but thee is mute I 

There is a master-spirit -one alone! 

The deep devotion of this heart can wake : 

That master-hand— that moster-snirit gone ! 

Lyre and heart all silently will break ! 
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tHE PHANTOM SHIP.* 

BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 

Chap. Xyi. 

Far be it from me to wish to annoy you, my son,^* said Father 
Mathias, as with difficulty he kept pad with the rapid strides of Philip, 
who was now within a quarter of *a mile of* his home ; “ but still recol- 
lect that this is but a transitory world, and that much time has elapsed 
since you quitted this spot. For that reason I would fain desire you, 
if possible, to chec^ these bounding aspirations after happiness, these 
joyful anticipations in which you*have indulged since. we quitted the 
vessel. I hoji,e and trust in the mercy of God, that all witl be right, 
and that, in a few minutes, you will be in the arms of your much-loved 
wife ; but still in proportion as you allow your hopes to be raUed, so will 
you inevitably have them crushed by disappointnvjnt. * At Flushing we 
were told that there bus been a dreadful visitation in this land, and 
Death may not have s])arcd a victim so young and fair.” • 

“ Let us haste on, Father,” replied Philip. “ AVhat you say is true, 
and suspense becomes more dreadful.” • 

Philip increased his speed, leaving the old man to follow him : he 
arrived at the bridge and wooden gate. It was then about seven 
o’clock in the morning, for they bad crossed the Scheldt at the dawn 
of day. 

Philip observed that the lower shutters were still closed : “ they 
might have been up and stirring before this,” thought he, as he put his 
band to the latch of the door. It was not fastened. Philip entered : 
there was a I^ht burning in the kitcncu ; he mishcd open tlie door, and 
beheld a maid-servant leaning back iu her niair in a profound sleep. 
Before he had time to go in and awaken her, he heard a voice at the 
top of the stairs, which said, “ Marie, is that the doctor ?” 

Philip waited no longer^ in three bounds lie was on tlie landing- 
])lace alwve, and brushing by the person who had spoken, he opened the 
door of Amine*s room. • 

A (loating wick in a tumbler of oil gave but a faint and glimmering 
light; the curtains of the bed were drawn, and by the side was kneeling 
a figure which was well known to Philip — that of Father Seysen. 
IMiilip recoiled, the blood retreated to his heart ; he could not sj^ak, 
but, panting for breath, he supported liimsclf against the wall, and al 
last vented his agony of feeling by a deep groan, which aroused the 
priest, who turned his head, and, perceiving who it was, rose from his 
knees and extended his hand to Philip iu silence. 

** She is dead, then !'* at last exclaimed Philip. 

** No, my son, not dead ; but there is little hope. The crisis is at hand; 
in one more ho\ir her fate will be decided, whether she be to be restoral 
to your arms or follow the many hundreds which this fatal epidemic has 
^consigned to the tomb.” 

Father Seysen then led Philip to the side of the bed and withdrew 
the curtain. Amine lay insensible, but breathing heavily ; her eves 
were closed. Philip seized her burning liand — knelt down — pressed it 
to his lips — ^and burst into a paroxysm of tears. So soon as he was 

* Continued from page 604, No. cc« 
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more composedi Father Seysen persuaded him to rise aud sit with him 
by the side of the bed. ^ 

^ This is a melancholy sig^t at your return, Philip,” said he ; “ and 
to you wh^ ore so ardent, so impetuous, it must be doubly so ; but God’s 
will' be done. Remember thei\^ is yet hope, — not strong hope, I grant, 
but still there is hope, for so told me the medical man who has attended 
her, and who will return, I ex^lect, in a few miiAites. Her disease is 
a typhus fever, which has 8\^ept ofi^ whole families during these last two 
months, and still rages violently; fortunate, indeed, is the house which 
has to mourn but one victim. I would that you had not arrived just 
now, for it is a disease easily communicated. Mapy have fled from the 
country for security. To add to our misfortunes we have had a dearth 
of medical advice, for the physician and the patient h?ve been swept 
away together.” 

The door now was slowly opened, and a dark tall man in a brown 
cloak, with a sponge of vinegar held to his nose, entered the room. He 
bowed his head to Philip and the priest, and then went to the bed-side. 
For a minute he held his fingers to the pulse of the sulVcrer, then laying 
down her arm, he put his hand to her forehead, and covered her up 
with tilt bed-clothes. lie handed to Philip the sponge of vinegar, 
making a sign that he should use it, and beckoned Father Sevsen out 
of the room. , 

In a minute the priest returned. I have received his directions, 
ray son; he thinks that she may be saved. The clothes must be kept 
on her, and replaced if she throws them off; but every tiling will depend 
upon quiet and calm after she returns to licr senses.” 

Surely wc can promise her that,” replied Philip. 

“It is not the knowledge of your return, or even the sight of you, 
which alarms me. Joy seldom kills, even wlien the shock is great, but 
there are other causes.” 

“ What are they, holy Fatlicr ?” 

“ Pliilip, it is now thirteen days that AiTiinc has raved, and during 
that period I have seldom quitted her Imt to perform the duties of my 
office to those who required nt. I have been afraid to leave her, Philip, 
fur in her ravings she has told sucli a talc, unconnected as it has been, 
that has thrilled my soul with horror. It evidently has long betni heavy 
on her mind, and Kiust retard her recovery. Philip Vanderdecken, you 
may remember that I w.aild once have luid the secret from }im, — the 
‘Secret wliich fiirced your mother to her tomb, and which now may send 
your young wife to follow her, for it is evident that she knows all. Is 
it not true ?” 

“ She does know all,” rallied Philip, mournfully. 

“ And she has in her delirium told all. Nay, I trust she has told 
more than all ; but of that wc will not speak now : watch her, Philip* 
I will return in half an hour, for by that time, the doctor tells me, the 
symptoms will decide whether she will return to reason, or be lost to 
you fur ever.” 

Philip whispered to tlic priest that he had been accompanied by 
Father Mathias, who was to remain as his guest, and requested him to 
explain the circumstances to him, and see tnat he was attended to, and 
Fimer Seysen then quitted the room. 

^ jghilip sat down by the bedside, and drew back the cartaui. 



Perlinps there if no situation in existence so trying or so agonizing to 
the feelings as that in which Philip was now placed. The heart leaping ^ 
with anticipation, swelling with joyful emotions, expecting to embrace in 
health and beauty the object of his warmest affections, of his#€ontihual 
thought during his long absence, suddenly checked in the current of its 
warm blood by disappointment, anxiety | and grief. To find that which 
lie hoped to meet, radiant in joy ^nd bcau^^', as she shrieked with de- 
light, end flew into his warm embrace, lying emaciated, changed, 
corrupted with disease — her mind overturned — her eyes unconscious of 
his presence, her existence hanging by a single hair — her frame pro* 
strate before the kin^? of terrors—ywho hovers over with his uplifted 
dart — ^longing for the fiat which shall permit him to pierce his uncon- 
scious victim. • 

“ Alas thought Philip, “is it thus \vc have met, Aminp? Truly 
did Father Mathias advise me, as I hurried'so impetuously along, not to 
happiness, but to misery. God of Heaven ! be merciful, and forgive 
rne. If I have loved this angelic creature of thy formation, even^more 
than I have thee, spare her, good Heaven — spare her — or I am lost 
for ever.” 

Philip covered up his face, and remained for some time in prayer. He 
then bent over his Amine, and impresscrl a kiss upon her burning lips. 
'J’hcy were burning, but still there was moisture on them, and Philip 
perceivcil tliat there wcic also small drops of dew upon her foreheads 
lie felt her hand, and the jialm of it was moist ; and carefully covering 
up the bcd-clothcs, ho watched with anxiety and hope. 

Ill a quarter of an hour he had the delight to perceive that xVmine was 
in a profuse perspiration ; graduallwher breathing became less heavy, 
and, instead of the passive state in whicli she ^^<1 remained, she moved, 
and became restless. Philip watched, and replaced the clothes as she 
threw them off, until she at last a]jpcared to have fallen into a profound 
and sweet sleep. Shortly aljLer, Father Seysen and the physician made 
their ajipcarnncc. Philip staled, in few words, what had occurred. The 
doctor w’cnt to the bedside, and in half a minute returned. 

“ Your wife is spared to you, Mynheer, hut it is not advisable that 
she should sec you so unexpectedly; the shock may be too great in her 
weak state ; she must he allowed to sleep as long as possible; on her 
aw aking she will luuc returned to reason. You must leave her then to 
Father Scysen.” 

“ May I not remain in the room until she awake? I will then* 
hasten away unobserved.” 

“ That will be useless; the disease is contagious, and you have been 
loo long here already. Remain below ; you must change your clothes, 
and see that they prepare a bed for her in another room, to which she 
must be transported so soon as you think she can bear it ; then let these 
window^s be throwui open, and proper ventilation be resorted to. It 
will not do to have a w ife just rescued from the jaws of death run the 
risk of falling a sacrifice to the utteutions necessary to a sick husband.” 

Philip perceived the prudence of this advice, and quitting the room 
with the medical man, went and changed his clothes, and then joined 
Father Mathias, whom he found in the parlour below. 

” You were riaht, Father,” said Philip, throwing himself on the soft* 
** I am old and suspicious, you aft young and buoyant, Philip : but I 
trust ail may yet be well.” 
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I trust so too,** replied Philip, who. then remaiijed silent and ab- 
1 sorbed in thought, for, now that the imminent danger was over, he was 
reflecting upon what Father Seysen had communicated to him relative to 
Amine’s having revealed^the secret during her state of mental aberration. 
The priest, perceiving that hi^ mind was occupied, did not interrupt 
him. An hour had J;hus passed . when Father Seyseii entered the room. 

“ Return thanks' to Heaven, my spn. Amine Mas awaked, and. is per- 
fectly sensible and collected. There is now little doubt of lier recovery. 
She has taken the restorative ordered by the doctor, and was so anxiohs 
to repose once more, that she would hardly be persuaded to swallow it. Siie 
is now again fast asleep, and watched by one of the maidens, and in all 
probability wiK not wake for many hours ; but every moment of such 
sleep is precious, and she must not be disturbed. I -will now see to 
some refnjshment, which must be needful to us all. Philip, you have 
not introduced .me to your ‘‘companion, who, I perceive, is of my own 
calling.” 

“ Forgive me. Sir. You will have great pleasure in making ac- 
quaintance with Father Mathias, wdio has promised to reside w'ith me, I 
trust, for some time. I will leave you together, and see to the breakfast 
being prepared, for my neglect of which I trust Father Mathias will 
accept my apolog) .” 

Philip then deft the room, and went into the kitchen. Having ordered 
what was requisite to Ik; taken into the parlour, he put on his hat, and 
walked out of the house. He could not eat : his mind was in a state of 
confusion ; the events of the morning had been too harassing and ex- 
citing, and he felt as if the fresh air was necessary to his existence. 

As he proceeded, careless in -vv-hich direction, he fell in with many 
with whom he had hcci^ acquainted, and from whom he received tlic 
condolence at liis supposed bereavement, and congratulations when 
they learnt from him that the dangcr.wus over ; and from them he also 
learnt how fatal had been the pestdcnce. 

Not one-third of the inhabitants of Terneuse and the surrounding 
country remained alive, and those who had recovered were in a state of 
exhaustion which prcvcntcfl them from returning to their accustomed 
occupations. They had combated disease, but remained the prey of 
misery and want; and Philip mentally vowed that he would appro- 
priate all his savings to the relief of those around him. It was not 
until more than two hours had })assed away that Pliilip returned to the 
'cottage. 

On his arrival he found that Amine still slumbered, and the two 
priests were below in conversation. 

“ My son,” said Father Seysen, “ let us now have a little explana- 
tion. I have had a long conference with this good Father, who hath 
much interested me with his account of the extension of our holy reli- 
gion among the Pagans. He hath communicated to me much to rejoice 
and much to grieve for ; hut among other questions put to him, I have 
(in consequence of what I have learnt during the mental alienation of 
your wife) interrogated him upon the point of a supernatural appearance 
of a Tessel in the eastern seas. You observe, Philip, that your secret is 
known to me, or I could not have put that Question. To my sityprise 
he hath stated a visitation of the kind to which he was eye-witness, and 
which cannot reasonably be accounfied for except by supernatural inter- 
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position. A strange and certainly moat awful visitation ! Philip, would 
It not be better (instead of leaving me in a maze of doubt) that you no^^ 
confided to us both all the facts connected with this strange histo^, so 
that we may ponder on them and give you the benefit of t^e advice of 
those who are older than yourself, and who, by their calling, may b^ able 
to decide more correctly whether this mpernatural power have been ex- 
ercised by a good or evil intelligence 

The holy Father speaks wffll, Philip) Vanderdecken,’’ observed 
Mathias. 

** If it be the work of the Almighty, to whom should you confide, 
and by whom should you he guided, but by those who do his ser- 
vice on this earth If of th^ evil one, to whom but to those whose 
duty and wiah^it is to counteract his baleful influence ? And reflect, 
Philip, that this secret may lay heavily on )he mind of your cherished 
wife, and may bow her to the grave, as* it did your (I trust) sainted 
mother. With you, and supported by your prcsQnce,*she may bear it 
well ; but, recollect how many are the lonely days and nights that she 
must pass during your absence, and how much slie must require the 
consolation and help of others. A secret like this must be as a gnaw- 
ing worm, and strong as she may be in courage, must shdHen her 
existence without the support and the balm she may receive from the 
ministers of our faith. It w^as cruel and selfish of you, Philip, to leave 
her, a lone w'oman, to bear up against your absence, and at the same 
time oppressed with so fatal a knowledge.*’ 

“ You have convinced me, holy Father,’* replied Philip. “ I feel 
that 1 should, before this, have made you acquainted with this strange 
history. 1 will now state the wdiole^of the circumstances which have 
occurred, but with little hope that your advice can help me, in a case so 
difficult, and m a duty so peremptory, ycL so perplexing.” 

Philip then entered into a minute detail of all that had passed from 
the few days previous to his mothf^r’s death, until the present time, and 
when he had concluded, lie observed — 

“ You see. Father, that I have bound myself by a solemn vow — that 
that vow has b^n recorded and accepted ; and it appears to me that I 
have nothing now to do but to follow my peculiar destiny.” 

** My son, you have told us strange and startling things — things not 
of ibis world — if you arc not deceived. Leave us now ; Father Mathias 
and I w'ill consult upon this serious matter, and when we are agreed you 
shall know what our decision is.” 

Philip went up stairs to see Amine : she was still in a deep sleep : 
he dismissed the servant, and watched by the bedside. For nearly two 
hours did he remain there, when he was summoned down to meet the 
two priests. 

** We have had a long conversation, my son,” said Father Seysen,, 
upon this strange, and, perhaps, supernatural occurrence. I say per- 
hapSf for I would have rejected the phrensied communications of your 
mother, as the imaginings of a heated brain ; and for the same reason I 
should have been equally inclined to suppose that the high state of ex- 
citement that you were in at the time of her death may equally have 
disordered your ittteUec|| but, as Father Mathias positively assertst 
that a strange if not supernatural appearance of a vessel did takeplsee^ 
on his passage home, and whichappcj^ance tallies with and coriobotatea 
Sept. — VOL. LI. KO. cci. B ^ 
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tbe legend, if I may call it, to which you have given dvi^ence ; I say 
^at it is not impossible but that it is lupeTnatural.” ^ 

** Recollect that the same appearance of the Phantom Ship has been 
permitted to me, and that many others saw it as wdh” 

« Yes,” replied Father Seysen; but who is there alive of those 
who saw it but yourself? But t£at is of no matter ; we will admit that 
the whole affair is not the work of man but of a superior intelligence.” 
** Superior, indeed !” replied Philipp It is the work of Heaven !” 
** That is a point not so easily admitted ; there is another power as 
well as that which is divine-^that of the devil ! — the arch-enemy of 
mankind ! But as that power, inferior to the power of God, cannot act 
without his permissiou, we may indirectly admit that it is the will of 
Heaven thA such signs and portents should be allowed, to be given on 
certain ocewons.” . 

Then our opinions are tbe same, good Father.” 

Nay, not exactly^ my son. Elymas, the sorcerer, was permitted to 
practise his arts — ^gained from the devil — that it might be proved, by 
his overthrow and blindness, how inferior was his master to the Divine 
Ruler ; but it does not therefore follow that sorcery generally was per- 
mitted. *In this instance it may be true that the evil one has been 
peimitted to exercise his power over the captain and crew of that slnp, 
and, as a warning against such heavy offences, the supernatural appear- 
ance of the vessel may be permitted. So far wc arc justifiable in 
believing. But the great question is, fust, whctlier it be your fatlici 
who is thus doomed.^ and, secondly, liow' far you arc necessitated to 
follow up this mad pursuit, wliicli it appears to me— although it may 
end in your destruction — cannot ppssibly be the means of rescuing }our 
father from his state of unhallowed abeyance? Do you understand me, 
Philip?” ^ 

“ I certainly understand what you 'would say, Father ; but—” 

“ Answer me not )et. It is the opmion of this holy father us well as 
of myself, that, allowing the facts to be as yoif suppose, that the revelations 
made to you aic nut from on high, but the suggestions of the devil, to 
lead you into danger and nltimatcly to death ; for if it were your task, 
as you suppose, why did not the vessel appear on this last voyage, and 
how can you (allowing that }ou met her fifty times) have communi- 
cation with that or tliose which are hut phantoms and shadows, not of 
thisw'orld? Now w’hut w'c propose is, that }ou should spend a pro- 
portion of the money, leff by your father, in masses for tlie re|)osc of 
his soul, which your mother, in other circumstances, would certainly 
have done ; ana that, having so done, you should remain quietly on 
shore until some new sign should be given to you which may warrant 
our supposing that you are really chosen fur this strange pursuit,” 

“ But my oath. Father — my recorded vow ?” 

IVoni that, my son, the Holy Church bath the jKiwer to absolve 
you ; and that absolution you shall receive. You have put yourself 
into our hands, and by our decision you must be guided. If there be 
wrong, it is we, and not you, who are responsible ; but, at present, W'O 
will say no more. I will now go up, and so soon as your wife awakens, 
prgwe her fur your meeting.” 

"When Fatlur Seyscu bad quitted the room, Father Mathias debated 
tin matter with Philip. A long iisctisnion emmed, in which similar 
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arguments were ti^e uee of by the priest ; and Philipf afthough not 
convinced, was, at least, doubtml and perplexed. He 1^ the cottage. 

A new sign — a corroborative sign,’’ thought Philip ; ** surely there 
have been signs and wonders enough. Still it may be true that masses 
for my father’s soul may relieve him from his state of torture. At all 
events, if they decide for me, I am not| to blame. Well, then, let us 
wait for a new si^ of ‘the Divine yiU — if it must be and Philip 
walked on, occasionally thinking on the arguments of Father Seysen, 
and oftener thinking of Amine. 

It was now evening, and the sun was fast descending. Philip wan- 
dered on until, at last# he arrived at the very spot where he had knelt 
down and pronounced his solemn vow. He recognised*!! ; Jie looked 
at the distant hills. The sun was just at the same height ; the whole 
scene, the place, and the time were before him. Again Phjlip knelt 
down, took the relic from his bosom and kissed it. He watched the 
sun ; he bowed himself to the earth. He waited ‘for a sign ; but the 
sun sank down and tlic veil of night spread over the landscape. TJiere 
was no sign, and Philip rose and walked home towards the cottage, more 
inclined than before to follow the suggestions of Father Seysen.* ^ 

On his return, Philip went softly up stairs and entered the room of 
Amine, whom he found awake and in conversation with the priest, 
'fhe curtain was closed, and he wns not perceived. With a beating 
heart he remained near the wall at the head of the bed. 

“ Reason to believe tliat my husband has arrived!” said Amine, in a 
faint voice. ” Oh tell me, why so ?” 

“ Ilis sliip is arrived, wc know ; and one who had seen her said that 
nil were wtII.” • 

” And why is»hc not here, then ? Who shoubl bring the news of his 
return but himself? Father Seysen, either he has not arrived or he is 
hero — I know he must be, if he is, safe and well. I know my Philip 
t(Mi well. Say! is he not here? Fear not, if \ousayycs; but if you 
hjiy no, you kill me I” 

“ He is here, Amine,” replied Father Seysen — *'hcrc and well.” 

“Oil God! I thank you ; but where is he?* If he is here, he must 
bn in this room, or else you deceive me. Oli, this susjiensc is deatli !” 

” I am here,” cried Philip, opening the curtains. 

Amine rose with a shriek, held out her arms, and then fell lifeless 
back. In a few sCtonds, however, she was restored, and ])roved the 
truth of the good Fathevrs assertion, that joy docs not kill.” 

We must now pass over the few days diirnig which Philip watched 
the couch of his Amine, who rapidly regained her strength. So soon as 
she was well enough to enter upon the subject, Philip narrated all that 
had passed since his departure ; the confession which he had made to 
Father Seysen, and the result. Amine, too glad that Philip should 
remain with her, added her persuasions to those of the priests, and, for 
some little time, Philip talked no more of going to sea. 

Chap, XIV. 

Six weeks had flown awAy, and Amine, restored to her health, wan- 
dered over the country, hanging on the arm of her adored Philip, or nestled 
by his side in their comfortable home. Father Mathias still remained thdr 
guest : the masses had been piud for the repose of the soul of Yandk»r>» 

s a 
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decken, and more money had been con&ded to the car^of Father Seysen 
^0 relieve the sufferinga of the afBicted poor. It may be easily supposed 
one of the chief topics of conversation between Philip and Amine was 
the^ecisidn of the two priests relative to the conduct of Philip. He 
had been absolved from his o#th, but, at the same time that he sub- 
mitted to the clerical advisers, pe Was by no means satisfied. His love 
for Amine, her wishes for his remain^g at home,*'certainly added weight 
to the fiat of Father Seysen; but, although he in consequence obeyed 
it more willingly, his doubts of the propriety of his conduct remained 
the same. The arguments of Amine, who, now that she was supported 
by the opinion 6f the priests, had .become opposed to Philip’s depar- 
ture; even he/ caresses with which they were mingled, were effective 
but for the moment. No sooner was Philip left to himself, or the ques- 
tion had been, for a time, dismissed, than he felt an inward accusation 
that he was neglecting a sacred duty. Amine perceived how often the 
cloud w'as upon his brow ; she knew too well tl^B, cause, and often did 
she recommence her arguments and caresses, until Philip forgot that 
there was aught but Amine in the world. 

One morning, as they were seated upon a green bank, ])icking the 
flowers which blossomed round them, and tossing them aw'ay in ])ure 
listlessness, Amine took the opportunity, that she had often waited for, 
to enter upon a subject hitherto unmentioned. 

** Philip,” said she, “ do you believe in dreams ? think you that we 
may have supernatural communications by such means ?” 

” Of course we may,” replied Philip ; wc have proof abundant of 
it in the holy WTitings.” 

** Why, then, do you not satisfy yonr scruples by a dream ?” 

“ My dearest Amine, (flreams come unbidden ; we ca^niot command 
or prevent them ” 

We can command them, Philip; say that you would dream upon 
the subject nearest to your heart, and you s/ta// /” 

« I shall.?” 

Yes! I have that power, Philip, although I have not spoken of i(. 

I had it from my mother, with much more that 1 have never thought of 
of late. You know, Philin, I never say that which is not. I tell you, 
that, if you choose, you shml dream upon it.” 

“ And to what good, Amine ? If you have power to make me dream, 
that power must be from somewhere.” 

” It is, of course: in this country, there are agencies you little think 
of, but in mine they arc still called into use. 1 have a charm to effect 
that, Philip, which never fails.” 

A charm, Amine ! do you, then, deal in sorcery ? for such powers 
cannot be from Heaven.” 

I cannot tell. I only know that the power is given.” 

” It must be from the devil. Amine.” 

” And why so, Philip ? I not use the argumeiliU of your own priests, 

who say, Uhat the power of the devil is only permitted to be used by 
divine intelligence, and that it cannot be used without that permission i” 
^low it then to be sorcery, or what you please, unless Heaven permitted, 
it would fti!. But I cannot see why we should suppose that it is from 
an evil source. Wc ask for a warning in a dream to guide our conduct 
in doubtful chrcomstances. Surely the evil one wdiud rather lead us 
wrong than right!” > . 
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Amine^ we^may be warned in a dream, as the patriarchs were erf 
old ; but to use mystic or unholy charms to procure a vision, is making 
a compact with the devil.** 

Which compact the devil could not fulfil if not permitted %y a 
higher power. Philip, your reasoning! is false. We are told thaf^ by 
certain means duly observed, we mc^ procure the dream we wish. Our 
observance of those means is ceAainly the least we can attend to, to 
prove our sincerity. Forgive me, Philip, but are not observances as 
necessary in your religion, which I have embraced ? Are wc not told 
that the omission of the mere cerejnaony of water to the infant will turn 
all future chance of happiness to misery eternal ?** • ^ 

Philip answered not for some time. “ I am afraid, Amine^^ said he, 

at last, in a^low tone. “ I ** , 

“ I fear nothing, Philip, where my intentions are gooa,** replied 
Amine. “1 follow certain means to obtain an enck What is that end? 
It is to find out (if possible) what may be the will of Heaven in this 
perplexing case. If it should be tlirough the agency of the devil— 
what then ? He becomes my servant, and not iny master ; he is per- 
mitted by Heaven to act against himself;” and Amine’s eyes darted 
fire as she thus boldly expressed herself. 

“ Did your mother often exercise her art?” observed Philip, after a 
pause. 

” Not to my knowledge ; but it was said that she was most expert. 
She died young, as you know, Philip, or I should have known much 
more. Think you, Philip, that this world is solely peopled by such 
dross as wc arc ? — things of clay — pcyshablc and corruptible ? Lords 
over beasts — and but little better ourselves ? j|Iave you not, from your 
own sacred writings, repeated acknowledgments and proofs of higher in- 
telligences mixing up with mankind^ and acting here below ? Why should 
what was then, not be now ? and wluit more hurra is there to apply for their 
aid now than a few thou8and*}'cnrs ago ? Why should you suppose that 
they were permitted on the earth then, and not permitted now' ? What 
has become of them ? Have they perished^ have they been ordered 
back to where ? — to heaven ? If to heaven — the world and mankind 
have been left to the mercy of the devil and his agents. Do you sup- 
pose that we poor mortals have been thus abandoned? I tell you 
plainly, 1 think not. We no longer have the communications with them 
that we once had, because, as we become more enlightened, w'c become 
more proud, and seek them not : but that they still exist — a host of good 
against a host of evil, invisibly op[) 08 ing each other — is my conviction. 
But, tell me, Philip, do you, in your conscience, believe that all that 
has been revealed to you is a mere dream of the imagination ?’* 

I do not believe so, Amine ; you know well I wish I could.** 

** Then is my reasoning proved; for if such communications can be 
made to you, w'hy cannot others? You cannot tell by what agency; 
your priests say it is that of the evil one ; you think it is from on high. 
By the same rule, who is to decide from whence the dream shall come ?'* 
** ’Tis true. Amine ; but are you certain of your power?** 

" Certain of this ; but if it pleases superior intelligence to communi* 
cate with you, that communication may be relied upon. Either you 
will not dream, but pass away the ht urs in a deep, sleep, or you 
dream will be connected with the question at issue.*’ 
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^ *‘Thcn, Amine, I have made my mind up — I wiH dream; for at 
present my mind is racked with contending and perplexing doubts. 
I would know whether I be right or wrong. This night your art shall 
be employed.” 

“ Not this night, noryet to-rforrow night, Philip ; think you one mo- 
ment that, in proposing this, I Wvc you against my own wishes? I 
feel as if the dream will decide ag&iisst me, and that you will be com- 
manded to return to your duty ; for I tell you honestly, I think not with 
the priests ; but I am your wife, Philip, and it is my duty that you 
should not be deceived. Having the means, us I suppose, to decide 
your conduct, J offer them. Promile me that, if I do this, you will 
grant me a favour which I shall ask as my rew ard.” 

“It is promised, Amine, without its being known,”*" replied Philip, 
rising froth the turf ; “ amhnow let us go home.” 

We observed 'that^ Philip had invested a large i>roiK)rtion of his funds 
in Dutch East India Stock previous to his sailing in the Batavia: the 
interest of the money was more than sufficient for the wants of Amine, 
and, on his return, he found that the funds left in her charge had accu- 
mulated. After ]»aying to Father Seysen the sums for the masses, and 
for the relief of the poor, there was a considerable residue, and Philip 
had employed this in the purchase of more shares in the India Stock. 

The subject of their conversation was not renewed. Philip was 
rather averse to Amine practising those mystical arts, which, if known 
to the priests, would have obtained for her, in all probability, the ana- 
thema of the<church. He could not but admire the boldness and power 
of Amine’s reasonings, but still he w’as averse to reduce them into 
practice. The third day had passed away, and no more had Iwcn said 
upon the subject. ' " 

Philip retired to bed, and was soon fast asleep; but Amine slept not. 
So soon as she was convinced that’ Philip would not be awakened she 
slipt from the bed and dressed herself. .She left the n>oin, and in a 
quarter of an hour returned, bringing in her hand a small brazier with 
lighted charcoal, and two small pieces of parchment, rolled up and 
fixed by a knot to the centre of a narrow fillet. Tlicy exactly resembled 
the philacterics that were once worn by the Jewish nation, and were 
similarly applied. 

One of them she gently bound upon the forehead of her husband, 
the other upon his left ann. She threw perfumes into the brazier, and, 
as the form of her husband was becoming indistinct from the smoke 
which filled the room, she muttered a few sentences, waved over him a 
small sprig of some shrub held in her white hand, and then closing the 
curtains and removing the brazier she sat down by the side of the bed. 

“ If there be harm,” thought Amine, “ at least the deed is not his — 
’tie mine ; they cannot wy that he has practised arts that are unlawful 
and forbidden by his priests. On my head be it!” And there was a 
contemptuous curl on Amine’s bcautiffd arched lip, which did not say 
much for the devotion to her new creed. 

Morning dawned, and Philip still slombered while Amine watched. 
” ’Tis enough,” said Amine, who had been watching the rising of the 
sun, as she beheld his upper limb appear above the horizon. Again 
she waved her am over him, hoVling the sprig in her hand. ” Philip, 
awake !”cned she. ‘ 
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Philip fitarteli up, opened his eyes, and shut them again to avoid^he 
glare of the broad day-light, rested upon his elbow, and appeared to IC 
collecting himself. 

** Where am I?” exclaimed he. In my own bed ? Vesi’i lie 
passed his band across his forehead^ and felt the scroll. , What is 
this continued he^ pulling it off aad examining it. “ And Amine, 
where is she? Good Heavens! Avhat a dream 1 Another?’* cried he, 
perceiving the scroll tied to his arm. I see it now. Amine, it is 
you.” And Philip threw himself down, and buried his face in the 
pillow. 

Amine, in the mean time, had* slipped into bed, and had taken her 
place by Philip’s side. “ Sleep, Philip, dear I sleep !’’ said she, put- 
ting her arms round him ; “ we will talk wlien wc wake again.” 

“Arc you there, Amine?” replied Phjlfp, confused. “•! thought I 

w^as alone ; I have dreamed ” And Philip agaki was fast asleep 

before he could complete his sentence. Amine, too, tired with watching, 
slumbered and w'as happy. • 

Father Mathias had a long while to wait for his breakfast that morn- 
ing; it was not till two hours later than usual that Philip and Amine 
made their appearance. 

“Welcome, my children,” said he; “you are late*” 

“We are, Father,” replied Amine; “ for Philip slept, and I watched 
till break of day.” 

“ He hath not been ill, I trust,” replied the priest. 

“ No, notill ; but I could not sleep,” replied Amine. 

“ Then didst thou do w ell to pass the nightr-;^s i 49uht \thjg^ 
hast done, my child— in holy wateliftigs.” ; ' 

Philip shuddered ; he kiiew' that the w^atthing^ had its cause .been 
known, would have been, in the priest’s opinion; anything but )pdy. 
Amine quickly replied, • ^ 

“ I have, indeed, commiyicd with higher powxrs, as far as my poor 
intellect liath been able.” 

“The blessing of our holy church upon t^jee, my child !” said the old 
man, putting his hand upon her head; “ and on thee too, Philip.” 

Philip, confused, sat down to the table ; Amine w'as collected as ever. 
She spoke little, it is true, and appeared to commune with her own 
thoughts. 

As soon as the repast was hnished the old priest took up his breviary,, 
and Amine beckoning to Philip, they went out together. They walked 
in silence until they arrived at the green spot where Amine had first 
proposed to him that she should use her mystic power.. She then sat 
down, and Philip, fully aware of her purpose, took his seat by her in 
silence. 

“ Philip,” said Amine, taking his hand and looking earnestly in his 
face, ” last night you dreamed.” 

“ I did, indeed. Amine,” replied Philip, gravely. 

“Tell me your dream ; for it will be mr me to expound it.” 

^ ** I fear it needs but little exposition. Amine. All 1 would know is^ 
firom what intelligence the dream has been received?” 

“ Tell me your dream,” replied Amine, calmly. 

“ I thoughti” replied Philip, momnfuUyi “ tlia( 1 was sailing as cap- 
tain of a vessel round the Cs]^ : the sea was calm and the Ine^e light 
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1 was abaft ; the sun went down» and the stars were niore than usually 
bthliant ; the weather was warm, and I lay down on my cloak, with 
]iiy’|^e,t( the heavens, watching the gems twinkling in the sky and 
tfa^ ^^uonally falling meteors. I thought that I fell asleep, and 
awoke ^th a sensation as if sii^ng down. 1 looked around me ; the 
masts, the rigging, the hull of me vessel — all had disappeared, and I 
was floating by myself updVi a largS, beautifully-shaped shell on the 
wide waste of waters. I was alarmed, and afraid to move, lest I should 
overturn my frail bark and perish. At last, I perceived the fore-part of 
the shell pressed down, as if a weight were hanging to it ; and soon after- 
wards a small white hand, which grisped it. 1 remained motionless, 
and w'ould* have called out that my little bark would sink, but could 
nut. Gradually a figure raised itself from the waters, and leaned with 
both arms over the fore-parl «9f the shell, where I first had seen but the 
hand. It was a femaje, in form beautiful to excess ; the skin was white 
'as driven snow ; her long, loose hair covered her, and the ends floated 
in the'water ; her arms were rounded and like ivory : she said, in a soft 
sweet voice — 

** * Philip Vanderdecken, what do you fear ? Have you not a charmed 
life?* 

** * I know not,* replied I, ‘ whether my life be charmed or not ; but 
this I know, that it is in danger.’ 

‘ In danger I* replied she ; ‘ it might have been in danger when 
you were trusting to the frail works of men, which the waves love to 
rend to fragments — ^your good ships, as you call them, which but float 
about upon sufferance ; but wliere^ can be the danger when in a mer- 
maid’s shell, which the mountain wave respects, and the cresting surge 
dare not throw its spray *upon ? Philip Vanderdecken, jfou have come 
to seek your father !* 

‘ I have,’ replied I ; * is it not the will of Heaven ?’ 

^ It fa your destiny — and destiny rules^all above and below. Shall 
we seek him together ? This shell is mine; you know not how to navi- 
gate it ; shall 1 assist you 

‘ Will it bear us both ?’ 

* You will see,’ replied she, laughing, as she sank down from the 
fore-part of the shell, and immediately afterwards appeared at the side, 
which was not more than three inches above the water. To my alarm, 
she raised herself up, and sat upon the edge, but her weight appeared to 
have no effect. As soon as she was seated in this way — for her feet 
still remained in the water — the shell moved rajyidly along, and each 
moment increased its speed, without any propelling power than that of 
her volition. 

" * Do you fear now, Philip Vanderdecken?’ 

« * No !’ replied I. 

** She passed her hands across her forehead, threw aside the tresses 
which had partly concealed her face, and said*** 

** ‘ Then look at me.’ 

I looked. Amine, and 1 beheld you !’ 

** Me I” observed Amine, with a smile upon her lips. 

Yes, Amine, it was you. I called you by your name^ ai^d thiwir 
my arms round you. 1 felt that IfCould remain with you and sail about 
there for ever.” 
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Proceed, Phiip,” said Amine, calmly. 

I thought we ran thousands and thousands of miles—^we mssed by* 
beautiful islands, set like gems on the ocean bed ; at one time bounding 
against the rippling'current, at others close to the shore — skiihining on 
the murmuring wave which rippled om the sand, as the cocoa tree on 
the beach waved to the cooling breeze. I 
** ^ It is not in smooth seas that ^cmr father must be sought,’ said she ; 

* we must try elsewhere.* 

By degrees, the waves rose, until at last they were raging in their 
fury, and the shell was tossed by the tumultuous waters ; but still not 
a drop entered, and ^e sailed in security over billows which would have 
swallowed up the proudest vessel. * • 

« * Do you fear now, Philip ?*'said you to me. 

* No,* replied I, * with you, Amine, I fjar nothing.* • 

* We are now off the Cape a^in,* said she, ’ and here you may 
find your father. Let us look well round us, for*if we meet a ship it 
must be Air. None but the Phantom Ship could swim in a gak Ukc 
this.* 

Away we fiew over the mountainous waves — skimming from crest 
to crest between them, our little bark sometimes wholly out of the 
water ; now east, now west, north, south, in every quarter of the com- 
pass, changing our course each minute. We passed over hundreds of 
miles : — at last we saw a vessel tossed by the furious gale. 

« ‘ There,* cried she, pointing with her finger, ‘ there is your father’s 
vessel, Philip.’ 

Rapidly did we approach — they saw us from on board, and brought 
the vessel to the wind. We were alongside— the gangway was clearing 
away — for though no boat could have boarded, our shell was safe. I 
looked up. I saw my father, Amine ! Yes ! saw him and heard him 
as he gave his orders. 1 pulled the relic from iny bosom, and held it 
out to him. He smiled, as Jie stood on the gunnel, holding on by the 
main shrouds. 1 was just rising to mount on board, for they had handed 
to me the man ropes, when there was a loud yell, and a man jumped 
from the gangway into the shell. You shrielced, slipiied from the side, 
and disappeared under the wave, and in a moment the shell, guided by 
the man who had taken your place, flew away from the vessel with the 
rapidity of thought. 1 felt a deadly chill pervade my frame. I turned 
round to look at my new companion — it was the Pilot Schrifteu ! — th c 
one-eyed wretch who was drowned when we were wrecked in Table Bay ! 

“ * No ! no ! not yet !* cried he. 

** In an agony of despair and rage I hurled him off his seat on the 
shell, and he floated on the wild waters. 

* Philip Vanderdecken,* said he, as he swam,* we shall meet. again !* 

** I turned away my head in disgust, when a wave filled my barV, and 

down it sank. I was strolling under the water, sinking still deeper 
and deeper, but without pain, when T avrokc. 

Now, Amine,” said Philip, alter a pause, ” wliat think you of my 
dream ?” 

** Does it not point out that I am your friend, Philip? and that the 
Pilot Schriften is your enemy?” 

** I gfant it ; but he is decul.” 

Is that so certain 7” 
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** He hardly could have escaped without my knowl/dge.’* 

That is true, but the dream would imply otherwise. Philip, it is 
my opinion that the only way in which this dream is to be expounded 
is — that ^ou remain on shore for the present. The advice is that of the 
priests. In either case you require some further intimation. In your 
dream, I was your safe guide — -ge guided now by me again.” 

** Be it so, Amine. If ypur strange art be in 'opposition to our holy 
faith, you expound the dream in conformity with the advice of its mi- 
nisters.” 

I do. And now, Philip, let us dismiss the subject from our 
thoughts. Should the time come,<your Amine • will not persuade you 
from your^duty*; but recollect, you have promised me to grant one favour 
W'hen I ask it.” 

“ I have ; say then. Amine, what may be your wish ?” 

“ Oh ! nothing at presenf. I have no wish on earth but what is gra- 
tified. Have I not you, dear Philip ?” replied Amine, fondly throwing 
herself on her husband’s shoulder. 

m 

(To he coniimted .) 


THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE.* 

BY AS OLD FOREST-RANGER. 

We are writing with a quill plucked from the wing of an eagle, and 
fashioned into the form hf a pen by means of our imiiting-knifc, our 
skein-dhu, which, as behoves an old Highlander, we always carry in 
our garter. We are inspired with* very stirring recollections of our 
youthful exploits, and have thrown aside tbc gray goose quill as a pitiful 
implement unworthy of our lofty subject. We have renewed our youth, 
like the royal bird from whose wing our pen was plucked. The fire of 
other days is in our blood— our eye is once more bright — we cast off our 
spectacles as an useless incumbrance, and we grasp our long- neglected 
rifle, which for years has slumbered peacefully almve the fire-place, re- 
posing on the brow-antlers of a noble stag. The dark spirit of the woods 
18 upon us — the angry roar of the wounded Bison is in our earS-^and wc 
snort like an aged war-horse who hath bcim roused by the trumpet’s 
sound, as we look back, through the long vista of years, on the sylvan 
warfare of our youth. 

Well, well do we remember thee, thou green spot in the wilderness—* 
our forest-home — the scene of our early exploits— the pride and joy of 
our old age. Oft have the gloomy shades of the eternal forest, in which 
thou art embosomed, echoed to the crack of our trusty rifle, attd oft has 
the green herbage been stained with the life-blood of the stately Bison. 
Hurrah for the wild woods ! — hurrah for the headlong charge of the 
mighty bull ! — and thrice hurrah for the deadly grooved bairel before 
which he bows his proud head to the dust I 

Bat hush ! we are getting beside ourselves— our unusual fit of exsoite- 


* Continitsd ffom p. 8e5> voL K 
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ment has got better of our uronted discretion ; and our much re- 
Bpected consort, who was approachii^ to administer our usual moniinf 
potation of Athol brose^ hath fled in dismay, wringing her fair hands, 
and proclaiming aloud that the laird hath gaen horn wud.^ We must 
compose ourselves, else we shall lose both our character and our Athol 
brose. i 

So ! we have pacified our bet^A half, Quaffed our morning cup, and 
replaced our spectacles with becoming gravity. The spirit of the woods 
hath passed away ; we have laid aside our rifle, resumed our eagle pen, 
and the Old Forest-Ranger hath once more subsided into the douce and 
cannie carle, • • 

Now, gentle reader, hie we to the green wood. We le^ our jungle 
encampment glittering in the moon-light : the moon hath now set and 
the forest is shrouded in darkness ; but a. slight tinge of .gray in the 
eastern sky, and a damp chill in the mofning air, ajinounce that day- 
light is at hand. The distant roar of the prowling tiger, which at inter- 
vals “ had vexed the dull ear of night,” is no longer heard, ^nd the 
silence of the woods is unbroken, save by the melancholy voice of the 
great horned owl, as he flits past, on muffled wing, like an evil spirit 
retiring before the approach of day. Heavy wreaths of gray mist slumber 
on the calm surface of the river, and all nature is hush^in deep repose. 
The horses, picketed in front of their masters’ tents, stand dull and 
listless, wdth drooping heads and sloiicimd ears ; and the wearied 
buUocks may be seen reposing in groups, under the shelter of the lofty 
banyan trees. The only beings which appear ^wssessed of life in the 
midst of this dreamy scene, arc two dusky figures which are brought out 
in strong relief by the cheerful blazt of a wood fire, over which they arc 
crouching. One is our friend Heels, who, oarcfully wrapped up in his 
dark cumbley, is busied in preparing a \)ot of coilec as a morning draught 
for the sportsmen. His compaiijoii is a strange wild-looking animal, 
and deserves a more particular description. He is a tall, gaunt figure, 
and perfectly naked, with* the exception of a tattered piece of blue 
cotton cloth, which does duty, but very imperfect duly, for a fig leaf. 
His short woolly hair, flat features, and tlfick lips, betray an African 
origin ; but his air and manner are very different from what wc arc ac- 
customed to expect in that jicrsccutcd race. He is a Seedee,* a free 
inhabitant of the trackless forest, mid displays all the lofty bearing, and 
dignified self-possession, of an independent savage. His woolly pate is 
slightly sprinkled w ith gray, but his dark piercing eye is full of fire, and 
his limbs still display all the muscular power and elasticity of youth. 
He is sitting cross-legged, with a long matchlock resting across his 
knees, and is indulging in the luxury of a very primitive species of pipe, 
formecl by rolling up a small quantity of tobacco in a grcien leaf. He 
observes a dignified silence, and is evidently regarding the servile occu- 

i )ation of poor Heels with sovereign contempt, as he puffs out bug^ vo- 
umcB of smoke, and strokes his moustache with a self-complacent air. 
He had for several years been in the habit of attending Mansfield as 
guide in his hunting excursions, and always attached himself to the 

* The wild race who inhabit the junglen, on the western coast of India, are 
called Seedees* They are evidently of African origin, and are said to be the de- 
scendants of African tlavet who fled from the early Portuguese settbrsml Goa, 
and took reftige in the jungles* 
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camp during his stay in the forest He had acquired s^sufficient know- 
ledge of Hindostanee to make himself understock on all ordinary occa- 
sions, and the wonderful sagacity, almost amounting to instinct, which 
he displsybd in following up the trail of wild animals, made him an in- 
valuable addition to a hunter’s c»mp. He was fully aware of his own 
importance, dignified himself wim the title of Jaggardar, or Prince of 
the Forest, and comported himsel^with becoming dignity. He never 
condescended to act as guide to the hunters, except when in pursuit of 
Bison. It requires great skill and perseverance in following up a trail, 
to surprise these animals in their wild haunts ; and some little nerve and 
presence of mind to attack them withisuccess when'^they are found. He 
was the only man of his tribe who could reduce the finding and killing 
of Bison to a certainty. He therefore considered the hunting of them a 
royal sportf worthy of his superior talents. But if deer or any inferior 
game were the object of pursuit, his son, a boy about twelve vears of 
age, was deputed to aftend ; the old man remarking, with a glance o« 
proudtsuperiority, “ The boy can find deer.” 

Mansfield had announced, on the previous evening, that it was his 
intention to seek for Bison in the morning; and old Kamah was 
waiting impatiently to lead the sportsmen into the jungle, w^hilst the 
Bison were still feeding and afoot. 

Hugh !” exclaim^ he, uttering a deep guttural sound, as he 
pushed Heels, and pointed with an impatient gesture towards the 
eastern sky, which was fast brightening into day. 

** Hah ! daylight come ?** cried Heels, starling up ; “ time to call 
master:” and wrapping his cumbley more tightly around him, he 
glided into the tent to rouse the sleeping sportsmen. 

In a few minutes Man^eld and Charles made their appearance : the 
latter had discarded his green hunting-coat and top-boots, and now 
appeared in a dress better adapted foa the jungle ; with a hunting-knife 
in his girdle, a heavy rifle on nis shoulder, and all the other accoutre- 
ments of a well-equipped shikaree. Kaman rose as they approached, 
and extended his hand to salute them with the air of an equal. Cliarles 
looked with astonishment al this piece of unwonted familiarity on the 
part of a native. 

** Allow me,” said Mansfield, leading up Charles, and obliging him 


to shake hands with the grinning savage, allow me to introduce my 
friend Kamah, the Jaggardar ; his appearance is certainly not prepos- 
sessing, and, like many other illustrious characters, it it bis pleasure to 
affect great simplicity in hit dress.” 

Here Charles could no longer retain hit gravity, but burst into a 
laugh, and Mansfield was obliged to bite bis lips hard to avoid following 
his example. ^ But, let me tell you, he is a iierson of no small im* 

C nee in my camp. He is the bnt shikaree, and the ataunchest 
at following up a trail, in the whole western jungle. He knowi 
every haunt of the Bison as well as if he had reared diem himself ; but 
you will be better able to appreciate bit extraordinary Udenti when you 
have seen him at work. In the mean time there are just three little 
cautions which I must beg to impress upon vou : always treat him with 
marked civility -never attempt to disturb him when running a trail ; 
~aad, above all things, avoid laugUng at him. He is as gentle as a 
lamb when well treated; but his savage nature cannot brook an iiMmlt» 
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and if once offen^edi bis revenge is implacable. ^ I have more than once 
seen the vermin grind his teethi and handle bis knifej on very slight* 
provocation.” 

This was, of course, said in English, so as not to be undlr8too4 by 
their savage friend, who stood showing his white teeth, and looking verv 
much pleased at the formal manner in which he had been introduced, 
as well as by the accoftipanying speech, which he, no doubt, thought was 
uttered in his praise. 

” Well, Jaggardar,” continued Mansfield, now speaking Hindostanee, 

can you show us any Bison this morning ?” 

The jaggardar dresv himself up to his full height, and assumed a 
lofty air. * • 

Can the shepherd of the plain find the pasture-ground of his flock ? 
Docs that vulture,” pointing to a black 8[)eek which was seen sailing 
high above the tree tops — docs that vulture require .a guide to lead 
him to the carcase ? Follow me ; the Prince \)f the Forest knows 
where to find his herds.” • 

** Come, Master Charles,” said Mansfield, smiling, as he hastily 
swallowed a cup of coffee; shoulder your rifle and march; our 
swarthy friend is waxing impatient, and if we ruffle the old pagan’s 
temper he will show us no sport to-day.” 

Charles promptly obeyed the summons, and our two sportsmen, 
bringing their rifles to a long trail, folio weil old Kamah as he stalked 
into the jungle with rapid strides. 

At this early hour, when the morning air is still fresh and the ground 
sparkling with dew' drops, the tropical forest seems suddenly to hurst 
into life. Tlie woods resound with the buzzing of innumerable insects. 
The jungle cocic and wild pea fowl arc heard calling to their mates in 
wild discordant notes. Chattering troops of monkeys frisk amongst 
the branches overhead, showing th^ir white teeth, and making threaten- 
ing grimaces at the strange intruders. The startled deer hound across 
the open vistas of the forest, *their bright speckled sides flashing for an 
instant on the .sight, and as suddenly disappearing, like passing meteors ; 
whilst wandering herds of Bison are now on foot, returuing slowly from 
the open glades, where they have pastured during the night, to the thick 
covers of bamboo, under the shades of which tiiey find an agreeable 
shelter from the mid-day sun. • 

Having penetrated some distance into tlic forest, the savage guide 
suddenly slackened his pace, and, making a sign to his companions to 
keep silent, glided on in front with the stealtliy and noiseless tread of 
a fox, his ears erect to catch the faintest sound, and his lynx-like eye 
rolling from side to side, now peering into the dark tangled masses of 
bamb^, and now roving over the ground in search of a fresh track. 

” Now,” whispered Mansfield, ** not another word, as you value the 
friendship of the Jaggardar ; step lightly; avoid as much, as possiUe 
treading on Uie dry twigs which crackle under foot ; and mind you do 
not attempt to fire at any deer which may cross your path ; we can get, 
plenty of them nt any time ; but the report of a rifle, at present, would 
be death to our ho^s of finding Bison.” . 

” Hugh I” exclmmed their guide, suddenly stopping short, and kneel- 
ing down to examine more carefully some marks, which hisexperieneed 
eye had df^tected amongst the dry leafes and withered herbage. To the . 
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less delicate organs of the £urof>ean there was nothingf particular to be 
whserved, but the Jaggardar h^ evidently made a discovery of import* 
ance. After camfully regarding the sinis he had observed for some 
time» he aibse with a broad mn of satisfaction on his swarthy featuresy 
and merely uttering the word “ Koolgie !**♦ whilst he held up the fin- 
gers of both handsy to denote the number ten, pioceeded with a more 
rapid step, and more confident air, Ukp a hound running breast-high on 
the scent. 

' “ It’s all right now-,** Whispered Mansfield ; “ the imp has struck 
upon' a fresh trail, and the devil himself cannot throw him out when ' 
once he has fairly settled to it ; w'e may, therefore, reckon with certainty 
on findingJBisoh at the other end, although it is very uncertain how 
long we may have to follow it before we come up to them.” 

Charles smiled incredulously at the idea of any one being able to 
follow the track, of an animal for miles over ground where not the 
slightest vestige of a foot-mark was visible to ordinary eyes, but, at the 
same time, expressed a hope that they might succeeil. 

“ Look here,” said Mansfield, as they a])proached a dry watercourse, 
where the fresh foot-marks of a herd of Bison were deeply imprinted in 
the half-baked mud. You may now satisfy your own senses that our 
guide is on the right scent. Here, you see, is the fresh trail of ten or 
a dozen Bison, at least, and one of them an old hull, who will r1h>w' 
fight, Pll be bound for him, and ])ut your metal to the test, my hearty, 
before you take his seal]) ; hut w e must push forward, for old Kamali 
is fuming at this delay.” 

After following the trail for some miles, at a rapid pace, the Jaggar- 
dar became scusible, from certain signs which he observed, that the 
game was not far in advance. He now slackened his pace, and, re- 
newing his signal to observe profound silence, l)cgan to creep along the 
bed of a sraiill water-course with great caution and circumspection. 

“ See,” whispered Mansfield, as they ])u&sed a bank of wet sand, 
where the trail was distinctly visible, and the water, which still ci)n- 
tinued to flow into the deeply indented foot-marks, had not yet filled 
them u|) — we are close uj)on them now. Keep your wits about you, 
my boy, and be ready with your rifle, for the old bull is apt to make a 
charge, with but scanty w'arninjr.” 

Every faculty of the sagacious savage w'as now on the full stretch. 
He crept along with the air of a tiger about to spring on his prey : his 
rolling eye flashed fire ; his wide nostrils were distended to the utmost 
limits, and even his cars appeared to erect themselves, like those of a 
wild animal. Presently he starteil, 8to]>pcd, and, laying his car close to 
the ground, listened attentively, then proceeded with more caution tiian 
before, stopping and listening, from time to time, till at length it became 
evident, from the triumphant beam of satisfaction whitm lighted op 
his savage features, that he had flilly ascertained the position of the 
enemy. He now stood erect, cast a prying g\i|pce around, to make 
himself master of the locality, held up his hand to ascertain the direction 
of the wind, and, having apparentW satisfied Mmeelf that all was i%ht, 
motioned to his companions to follow his movements. Having scram* 
bled cautiously out of the watercoorse, he laid himself flat upon the 
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groundi and/sepa^ting the tangled bniahwood with nne hand» began to 
worm his way through it, with the gliding motion and aubtle inning oC 
a snake. Mansfield and Charles tried to imitate the serpentine motion 
of their savage guide, as they beat could; but they found Aeir less 
pliant limbs but ill adapted to this mode of progression, and the noise 
which they occasionally made in forcing their way through a thorny , 
bush called forth many an angry fro^n from^ the Jaggardar. Having . 
proceeded in this manner for some hundred yards, they suddenly came 
upon an opening amongst the bushes ; and here a view burst upon the 
astonished sight of Charles, which made his eyes flash, and sent the 
blood coursing through his veins l^kc quicksilver. They had gained 
the edge of a natural clearing in the forest, an open glade about three 
hundred yards in diameter, clothed with rich green herbage, and shaded 
by gigantic teak trees, which surrounded it onfall sides, stretc^g their 
broad-leafed boughs far into the opening. * 

In the midst of this a herd of fifteen Bison ware quietly feeding, 
perfectly unconscious of the near approach of danger. A mighty Ij^uli, 
the father of the herd, stalked about amongst the females, with the 
lordly step of a three- tailed bashaw in the midst of his seragbo; his 
ponderous dewlap imparting an air of grave dignity to his appearance, 
and his sullen eye, glaring from beneath the shadow of his thundery 
brow, menacing with destruction the hardy foe who dared to intrude 
upon his woody dominions. But Mansfield had tamed as proud as he, 
and feared not his glance. A grim smile of satisfaction passed over the 
harsh features (»f the Jaggardar, as he pointed out the stately herd ; 
then raising himself cautiously from amongst the long grass, he posted 
himself behind a large tree, which eflcctually concealed his person, 
folded his arms jicross his chest, and, leaning agiiinst the stem, remained 
cold, still, and motionless as a bronze statue. Every trace of intense 
excitement which hod so lately strung his nerves to the highest pitch 
had passed away ; and he once more assumed the stoical, passionless 
air of the haughty savage. Poihting again towards the Bison, he nodded 
expressively to his companions, as much as to say, I have done my 
duty ; there is the game, and now, gcntlcmai, let me see what you 
can do.” 

Charles, furious with excitement, pitched forward his rifle, and, al- 
though his hand shook violently, from anxiety, and the exertions he hud 
made in scrambling through tlie brushwood, was about to pull the 
trigger at random, when Mansfield seized his arm with the gripe of a 
blacksmith's vice, and pulled him down amongst the long grass. 

** Are you mad,” said he, in a low whisper, to risk a shot in your 
present state of excitement? Why, boy, you are panting like a broken- . 
winded post-horse, and tlie barrel of ^ur rific vibrates like a pendulum ! 

I suppose you fancy it’s a drove of Zineauee bullocks we have to deal 
with ; but wait a bit till you have seen the charge of a wounded Bison^ 
and I am much mistaken but you’ll think twice before you risk another 
shot with an unsteady hand. Here,” continued he, pulling Charles . 
behind the stem of a large tree, ** get under cover of tnis, in the first , 
instance ; you will find a breastwork somewhat useful before we have 
done< Now then, sit down till you have recovered breath, and, in the » 
mean time, put fresh caps upon your rifle ; I have more than once 
narrowly escaped death fiom neglectini thia precautfam.'* 
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Charlesi having rested for a few minutes, declare^his hand to be as 
% stea^ as a rock. 

** Well then,” said Mansfield, rising slowly on one knee, and peeping 
from tha large knotty stein which sheltered them, we shall put your 
Bt&diness to the test. Take that cow next you, and mind you aim for 
the heart, just behind the bend of the elbow ; hit her there, and she is 
your own: go six inches tq the right or left,, and you must stand by to 
receive a charge, for charge she will* and the charge of a wounded Bison, 
let me tell you, is no child's play.** 

Charles, now perfectly cool, raised his rifle, took a deliberate aim at 
the nearest Bison, and fired. The^ enormous braite dropped heavily to 
the ground, and, uttering one deep groan, expired without a struggle : 
the ball had passed through her heart. 

In the^ excitement of tl^e moment, Charles was about to raise a shout 
of triumph, when Mansfield checked him, and pointing to the Jaggar- 
dar, who had already laid himself flat amongst the long grass, made 
signs to him to follow his example. 

'!fhe herd, startled by the report of the rifle, suddenly raised their 
heads with a loud snort, gazed around them wildlv, as if to ascertain 
from whence it proceeded, and trotting up to their fallen companion, 
began to snuff at the warm blood. The smell of this excited them to a 
state of phrenzy. They galloped round the open space in wild con- 
fusion, kicking their heels in the air, goring at each other with blind 
fury, and bellowing fearfully, in that deep tremulous tone so expressive 
of mingled rage and fear. Then, suddenly rallying, they slowly ap- 
proached, in a body, to the object of their dread, again snuffed at the 
blood, and again bellowed, goi^d, and scampered with more violence 
than ever. m , 

This wild scene had lasted for some minutes, and Mansfield was 
beginning to fear that in the course of their evolutions the maddened 
brutes might happen to stumble on their place of concealment, when, 
as if seized with a sudden panic, the wh6le herd stopped short, snorted, 
wheeled round, and uttering one tremendous roar, dashed into the 
thickest part of the jungle, crashing through the dry bamboos with the 
noise and resistless fury of a passing wdiirlwind. 

The old bull alone stood his ground, lashing his sides with his tail, 
tearing up the earth, and bellowing with a voice of thunder that made 
the w'oods re-ccho for miles. 

*'Our friend is very pugnaciously inclined,” remarked Mansfield, 
indulging in a low chuckle, as he slowly raised his rifle, and brought 
the sight to bear upon the broad forehead of the bull, ** we must see if 
a gentle hint from C/mc/tcr will not bring him to reason.** 

The report of the rifle was followed by a crash, as if the ball bad 
•truck a plate of iron, and the bull dropped upon his knees with a surly 
growl. 

The Jaggardar, uttering a wild yell, brandished his knife, and 
bounded forward to despatch him, whilst Mansfield, stepping from be- 
hind the shelter of the tree, cheered on the eager savage with a hearty 
shout. 

But their triumph was wmaiure ; the ball had flattened against the 
massive skull of the animat, and merelv stunned him, without inflicting 
any serious injury. He had regainea his legs before the Jaggardar 
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could reach him ;Und now, perfectly mad with rage and pain, rulhed 
with headlong fhry upon old Kaxnah. Quick aa thought the active 
savage darted behind the nearest tree, and scrambled into thO branches 
with the agility of a monkey. The bull, disappointed of his intended 
victim, turned with redoubled fury upon Mansfield. The hardy hunter, 
well accustomed to such scenes, and confident of his own coolness and 

S resence of mind, stodd by the side ef the tree motionless as a statue, 
is eagle eye steadily fixed upon his mad autagonist, and his rifle on 
full cock, ready to act as occasion might require: but the weaponivaa not 
raised; he had but one barrel remaining, and was determined to reserve 
it till it could be discharged with deadly effect. 

On came the bull at headlong speed — his tail on end, Ris blood-shot 
eye rolling in the frenzy of madness, his tongue lolling far out of his 
mouth, and the white foam flying in spray ^iirom his distended jaws. 
Mansfield awaited the charge with perfect coolness till the furious brute 
was within a few yards of him, when, stepping behiifd the shelter of the 
tree, he allowed the bull to pass in his headlong career, and, as he. did 
so, discharged the remaining barrel of his rifle into his shoulder. The 
wounded monster uttered a surly growl, staggered forward about a 
hundred yards, stumbled, and fell heavily. 

Charles, who had been watching Mansfield’s movements with breath- 
less anxiety, sprang from behind the tree and levelled his rifle — ^Mans- 
field struck down tne barrel before he had time to discharge it. 

“ Gently, boy, gently,” cried he ; wait till he is steady ; the brute 
is tombling about like a wounded grampus, and it is a hundred to one 
against hitting him in the right place— recollect this is our last shot and 
must not be thrown away rashly,” As he said this the wounded bull 
regained his legs. ” Now then, my boy, he ctol ; stick close to the 
tree, and reserve your fire till I tell you.” 

Mustering his whole remaining strength, the frantic brute fixed hia 
glaring eyes upon the hunters, and, lowering his head, dashed at them 
with determined fury. But hia shoulder was stiff ; the life-blood was 
ebbing fast, and his sight was bewildered. He stumbled over the trunk 
of a fallen tree — mams one desperate plunge* forward— -Wa wounded 
shoulder failed him— and he rolled over at their feet, making the earth 
tremble under hia enormous weight. 

Now then,” ahouted Mansfidd, ” at him, before he can recover his 
legs. One shot behind the horns, and we have him.” 

A peal of fiendish laughter followed the report of Charlea’s rifle, and 
next instant old Kamah was seen clinging to the prostrate body of the 
bulU and clutching the hilt of a long huntiug-knifb, which was buried 
in his heart. 

“ He wae a gallant brute,” said Manaiield, dropping the butt-end of 
his rifle to the ground, and wiping the big iiape of perspiration firom 
hia forehead. 

KoodDAB. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE painter’s DAUGHTER. 

A TALB. 


Cordelia, Sir, io yon kn<fW me ? 

Lear, You are a spirit, 1 know : when did yon die ? 

Phytkian, He’s scarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 

Lear, Pray^ do not mock me: 

I am a very foolish* fond old man ; 

II ■ - do not laugh at me ; 

For, as I am a man* 1 tiunk this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

” Edward is a very fine young man, and moat uncommonly 

agmeable,*’ aaid Miss Priscilla Singleton, addressing her sister, Mrs. 
Wilmot, as they sat together, one summer’s evening, in a sunny verandah 
overlooldng the Regent’s Park. “ What a pity,” she continued, “ that 
he is so ugly !” 

Opinions might vaiy on the latter point, although scarcely on the 
former,” replied Mrs. Wilmot, with a smile ; “ and certainly he appears 
to me (even admitting your assertion to be the general impression) a 
man most expressly calculated to turn the heart of any woman not 
especially guarded by some previous engagement ; for which reason, as 
I now see him walking in the garden with Cecil, I ought, like a prudent 
mother, to play the Duenna, since I have not a very exalted opinion of 
the steadiness of her kittle head, and doubt much that her heart has 
been fortified against him, by any impression in favour of her admirer, 
or rather adorer, Sir Hargrave Gienville, although you, Priscilla, might 
consider him as a much handsomer ma^.” 

” Certainly 1 should,” replied Miss Singleton, following her sister 
a few steps as she pass^ from the verandah throi^h the drawing-room, 
in order to join the young people in the garden. Piiscilla turned to the 
jner-glass, and continued in soliloquy. 

” And I do wonder what Sir Hargrave, who is undoubtedly a very 
sensible man, though not so fluent in conversation as Edward Otway, 
can possibly see in a girl like Cecil to admire to such a degree, as it 
roust be confessed he does ! Indeed all the men make a most unac- 
countable fuss alx)ut her beauty, which I cannol see*— I am sore her 
mouth is immensely too wide, and, though her teeth are very dazxling 
and her lips so uncommonly red, yet” — she continued, biting and mneh- 
in^ the narrow thin edges of htr own mouth, whidi were only oistin- 
guishable from the rest of her face from their Mng of rather a darker 
yellow — ** that belongs so exclusively to her youth ; onee she passes 
twenty we shall have no more sonnets addressed to her *wsdiei lip.’ 
Then, though her skin is so very white, black hair would make any 
skin look white” — ^putting aside her own sandy locloi^and trying a black 
satin riband in tteir place, witbeut, however, producing the desired 
effect. Indeed, she is too fair, as she never has the least eoknnv 
except on horseback, or in a h|at^ room in the evening, and then she 
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looks exactly as if sAe was roused. Miss Eelskin said, the other night, 
she would have been convinced oi the fact, if Cecil had not happened to 
come into the room quite pale, and the colour only rose whilst ^e was 
dancing — I think it was partly owing to something Otway said to her^ 
I saw it mount as she spoke with so much earnestness — what could he 
have been saying, 1 wonder? His eyes are so brilliant, too, that when 
he is speaking, particulaAy in that manber, he really does not look so 
very ordinary ; and he has such a fine figure, is so graceful and gentle- 
manlike, and dresses so well — I do wonder what he said to cause Cecil 
to blush so much — that colour certainly improves her ; but, as to her so 
talked-of eyes, they covef half her face,* which is so small, aiyl besides so 
shaded with those black ringlets, that really, at first, it appears nil eyes 
and mouth ; but the men admire her — that is a fact which cannot be 
disputed,’* added Priscilla, with a deep sigh, a^^hc turned hastily from 
the mirror on hearing the sound of footsteps approaching. * 

Mrs. Wilmot and Cecil entered laughing. The dazzling brilliancy 
of the so criticised eyes and mouth were at the moment heightened by 
a slight tinge of the envied colour, produced either by the warmth of 
the evening, or the exercise of walking, or, as Priscilla more than sus- 
pected, from the recollection of the just passed conversation w'ith the 
agreeable Edward Otway. Whatever was the cause, Cecil seemed in 
high spirits and looked unusually lovely. Otway was gone, aud the 
ladies had come in to dress and prepare for a private concert, wbich was 
to take place at the house of a friend who lived about a quarter of a 
mile distant across the park. 

Cecil’s father, Philip Wilmot, was an artist of considerable ability 
and eminence in his profession. In thif beauty, talents, and various 
fascinations of hi8«youthful daughter, which were tlie admiration of her 
friends and acquaintance, he found, not only an untiring subject for his 
pencil, but an ol^ect for his own almost blind adoration ; she was the 
charmer of his home, a solace fq^ every care, and a brightencr of every 
enjoyment. And his enjoyments were generally of that highly refined 
nature which Ixslong to the rarely gift^ few wjm are, by thic world, 
designated as people of genius — a word too often misapplied. In 
respect to Wilmot it was, however, correct ; for the pow'ers of his mind 
were not limited to any one direction. The spirit of poetry pervaded 
his writings, his musical compositions, and his pictures. Cecil, young 
and lovely, with all the gentleness, timidity, and vivacity of her age and 
sex, seem^ to have inherited his talents, combined with a thousand 
original graces and charms peculiarly her own 

Wilmot’s abilities as an artist had procured him, if not absolute 
wealth, yet something more than a mere competence, even in London, 
whme a moderate income is not considered a sufficiency by those who 
wish to mix, and are sought for, in society. AViltnot aud his daughter 
ware the fitsMon, by means of the powerful aristocracy of talent which 
ofkeil (there) supersedes that of wealth, and sometimes, in appearance 
at least, the reality of birth. His powers of amusing, and hers of 
oharminff, eaused them to be sought for and invited ever^here, fiom the 
dull, cold natrician dinner party, to the gayer, more social, and infinitely 
more mtellectual sappera amongst their own peculiar class, with whom 
they Uv^ on hiniis or giester intoacy^that is to say, fuithors, first* 

F 2 
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rate actors, singers, artists, &c. This society was really refreshing in 
its contrast to the formality and restraint imposed by the former. Wil- 
mot ci joyed, appreciated \hc “feast of reason and the flow of soul’’ to 
oe met with amongst those congenial spirits ; yet, strange to say, he 
absolutely preferred the display, the lionising of the other : this is in 
human nature — even the most highly gifted arQ not exempt from vanity. 
In his own class Philij*) Wilmo^ was only one amongst many ; in the 
other he stood alone, the admired of all observers. 

Cecil was scarcely old enough to feci such a distinction : her youth, 
beauty, and talents caused her to be admired everywhere, and she did 
not seek very deeply into the origin of that admiration, which she 
neverfiicless relished most exceedingly. She had many lovers ; and 
amongst the most prominent of those was one of that aristocratic class 
in w’hfch she moved, hv.t io which she did not belong. As the wite 
immediatcly’stcpg from licr own rank, he it what it may, into that of 
her husband, a man iage with Sir Hargrave Grenville would have trnns - 
ferred her to his, without delay or impediment ; for which reason alone 
he w’as vehemently patronised by Mrs. Wilmot — a woman of the world 
in every sense of the word, hut loving her daughter and anxious to pro- 
mote her welfare. 

Sir Hargrave was a country gentleman, of ancient family and large 
fortune : a man of strong rather than clear intellect ; clever, worldly- 
minded, as coarse and unreiiued in his ideas as he was iti his person ; 
for the latter — although handsome (commonly so called), with regular 
features, florid, healthy complexion, redolent of field-sports and exercise, 
broad chest and shoulders, strong, well-made limbs, somewhat heavy, 
ungraceful, and inclined to fl^sh — was as uidikely to please a romantic, 
entliusiastic joung gVrl, as w'as his mind (a very fuc-^imileof his body) 
to assimilate with hers. Heir to a large, unincumbered property, he 
had been educated by a private «tutor at home ; he had never been re- 
moved from his paternal acres — for the purpo.se, it may he 8up])o8cd, 
of attaching him more strongly to every pride and hereditary jjrcjudice 
tlicrcunto belonging. Well read, honk-learncd^ he had read and remem- 
bered almost all the best writers both ancient and modem ; he had 
read, 77iarked, learned, but not inwardly digested ; they had not eman- 
cipated him from a single hereditary j)rejudicc; he had studied, ns it 
were, with green spectacles — everything took the peculiar colour of his 
own mind. He was five-and-lhirly, and till now' never had quitted the 
shadow' of his ])aternal oaks. Why did he quit tliem ? For what pur- 
pose did he conic to J^>ndon V To seek a wife : some person fitted to 
become the mistress of Grenville Hall, and the mother of his children. 
But Sir Hargrave found difficulties which he had by no means antici- 
pated. The owner of Grenville Hall and ten thousand a year was not 
in London a personage of quite so much consequence as he had fondly 
imagined, and as he certainly was at home. Shy, awkward, unpolished, 
occupied with ^c//in company, and not sufficiently attending to others ; 
au unhappy mixture of sulky pride and ungainly mauvaise honie-^nti 
utter want of tact caused him to become an object of ridicule to all the 
daughters ; and although some mothers thought his rank and fortune 
might he a tolerable speculation for such of their daughters who either 
•had lain on hand, or were Jikely to do 80 | he was rather cavalierly 
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treated by those fair ones who had hopes of doinq better. Piqued to 
the soul by this, disgusted by those young (or not young) ladies who 
were “thrown at his head,” enraged at those of “ metal more attrytive,” 
who withdrew so scornfully from his advances, Sir Hargrave, with veiy 
misanthropic feelings, retreated from the immediate class of society in 
which his birth and connexions entitled him to move, and threw him- 
self among those more eveilleCi more tlelightlul spirits who composed, 
in their own circle, the “aristocracy of talent.” Sir Hargrave did this 
in littie-souled peevishness, and not on account of any superior charm 
ill their society ; but solely because he had been, or fancied that he 
had been, affronted by'his own “ caste.” He turned away from the 
titled dowagers, and their titled or honourable daughters, to- the equally 
fair, and certainly more natural-mannered denizens of those districts 
lying north of Grosvenor Square, and, “ tell it^not in Gath,” sometimes 
cast of Temple Bar. • 

In one of these excursions, aw'ny from that patfician world which 
had so mortified his amour propre^ at an imnicntc dinner party, given 
by a wealthy and witty solicitor, dwelling in a magnificent mansion 
situated in one of tlic streets off the Slrandy Sir Hargrave first con- 
versed with Cecil Wilmot, whom he had once before seen at a concert 
in Grosvenor Square. The Baronet had sufficient taste to he charmed 
— fascinated; for he hatl some taste in ideas, if not in feelings — of the 
head, if not of the heart. Her smile, her perfectly unsophisticated, 
open manners, so fresh, so genuine, so totally different from those of 
the forward, overbearing, and decided young ladies, whom it had been 
his bap to meet with ere he had forsaken his native lawns ami woods ; 
or the languid, still-life, artificial candidates for the malrimtmial wreath 
whom he Iiad seca, and by whom he had bci n scorned, since his arrival 
in London. 

Cecil did not admire him in the legist; (who did?) but she had in 
her manner that only true politeness which, springing from a gentle and 
hciicvolcnt heart, aiid that dcficatc “tact” of feeling which guards 
against a w'ord, or even a look, calculated to wound another, even if 
that other be indifferent or disagreeable : this is* not hypocrisy, or even 
an overweening desire to please; no, it springs from tliat genuine spirit 
of benevolence, philanlhro]))* — call it what you will — which would not 
unnecessarily hurt a reptile, w hich could not 

- feel its pleasure or its pride 
In sorrow of the meanest thing that lives.” 

Sir Hargrave was in love with Cecil Wilmot as much as he was capable 
of being in love with anything— except himself : he began to fancy 
that those genuine, briglit, and playful smiles were more exclusively 
bright when directed towards liim ; he began to build castles respecting 
the delighted gratitude with which his offer would be hailed — the unex- 
pected offer of raising lier to an eminence which she never could pos- 
sibly have anticipated — of binding for ever to him the most grateful 
and dutiful, as well as the most charming of wives, whose natural gen- 
tlcncsu and humility w'ould always cause her to regard him as a superior, 
and whose talents and accomplishments would serve to amuse his 
leisurCi when dutifully exerted for him alone. So thought Sir Har- 
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grave. Cecil did not think about him— her mother meditated on the 
Bubjcct sufficiently for both. 

On t\hat evening in which Miss Priscilla had expressed so much sur- 
prise at the universal admiration excited by Cecil’s beauty, the three 
ladies re-assembled at coffee in the drawing-room before nine o’clock, 
in expectation of two gentlemen, who had prpmiaed to escort them on 
this occasion — Sir Hargfave Granville and Edward Otway. Mr. Wil- 
mot had dined out, and was to join them in the concert-room. 

Miss Priscilla — dressed in a bright yellow satin, with knots of lilac 
riband libcnilly disposed, heavy amethyst necklace and car-rings, a 
wreath of gold tlowers on her dull, sandy hair, rattling and tinkling 
Avhenc'^cr she moved her head, which was not seldom ; all the colour 
(at least all the red) in her face fixed at the top of her nose — looked as 
she felt, very hot and v,nhappy; fretfully doubtful as to whether her 
dress, which ^he had spent some days in arranging, was likely to prove 
quite as becoming* as she had anticipated ; and, somewliat dismayed by 
the different effect produced by Cecil’s white crape frock and blonde 
tucker, totally divested of ornament, her jet-black, silky hair, parted so 
much on the forehead as to show the transparent temples with their 
blue veins, and then descending in long spiral ringlets on each side of 
her >Nlutc throat, a very few starry flowers of jessamine gleaming bright 
amongst the raven tresses. 

She has dressed herself to please Otway,” thought Priscilla ; “ I 
heard him say the other day that white was more becoming to her than 
anything else.” 

At this moment Otway entered the room laughing. 

“ iSir Hargrave is coming, he said; “the most extraordinary and 
absurd figure— I passed him just now in Raker Strtfet, in a full diess 
suit of black, I believe, covered with dust, an r>;/cra-hat in his hand, 
and, from time to time, appl\mi^ a >vbitc handkerchief to his blazing 
countenance; he has evidently tt'aMcti from Piccadilly, and has rpiitc 
forgotten the which his pedcstrianism will produce — hut lo ! he 

comes — what an appearance ! — don’t laugh. Miss Wilmot.” 

This recornincndation, combined with the uncouth apparition of her 
admirer, of course ])roduccd the contrary effect, and had very nearly 
caused Cecil to he gtulty of that breach of decorum, against which 
Otway had cautioned her, in what spirit of sincerity may easily he ima- 
gined ; and notw ithstanding licr endeavours to preserve a proper degree 
of gravity, and all her motlier’s cautioning looks, Cecil’s countenance 
was too expressUe to l)c altogether passive, and the rebellious din pies 
would not he controlled. Otway never made the slightest attempt to 
conceal tlic “ laughing devil ” in the sneer which curled his lip, as he 
sat reclining, with one arm thrown over the hack of Miss Wilruot’s 
chair, looking as he felt towards one whom, as a ritaL he utterly 
despised. f 

Mrs. Wilmot anxiously endeavoured to turn the attention of con- 
fused Sir Hargrave from the pair at the tea-table. She arose W meet 
and receive him with empressament, 

“ Rut where did he get tlie diist.^” whispered Cecil, in a mi|tttresae<l 
tone, to Otway, whilst Sir Hargrave stood in the verandah, wwh his 
back towards them, mopping l^is face, and undergoing the discipline of 
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the footman’s clothes’-brush. Where could he have found such a 
quantity in the watered streets ? He looks absolutely as if he had been 
rolled ill the deepest part of the turnpike-road.” 

‘‘ Hush !” answered Otway, in the same suppressed tone ; ** is 
lating his adventures to Mrs. Wilmot.” * 

“ I have of late,” said Sir Hargrave, addressing Mrs. Wilmot and 
Miss Singleton, both of •whom were listening ,to him with every mani- 
festation of sympathy, — the latter on her own account, the former on 
that of her daughter, with whose conduct and manner slie now, for the 
first time in her life, felt displeased. I have of late,” continued the 
still panting baronet, ** so much felt the want of my usual exercise, that 
I thought to take a good walk in the cool of the evening ; %nd go,” he 
added, with increasing embarrassment, “ I thought I would dress first, 
and come round here liy the way of Kcnsingtoui ; but I found jt much 
warmer, and more dusty on the roads, than I Rad a])])rchended ; indeed, 
your roads about here arc much more dusty than mine ; — besides, this 
kind of hat, which I am not in the liabit of wealing, gives so little 
slicltcr from the sun, tliat ” 

Here Cecil, totally unable to command her countenance, arose, and, 
followed by Otway, moved to the piano-forte, and stooping her head over 
the keys, struck a few chords. The sound aroused Sir Hargrave’s 
attention, who had actually, f)r the time being, forgotten even the exist- 
ence of his lovely mistress, so completely engrossed had he been with 
and occupied by the assidiious attentions of Mrs. W^ilmot, and the 
mure oflicious interference of Miss Priscilla. 

It now', for the liist time, Hashed across his mind that Cecil had not 
only been utterly neglectful of him and bis annoyances, but actually 
seemed to be nraqsing hcrj*elf with another pcrsc%i. And who was that 
Mr. Otway, who liad thus <larcd apparently to supersede one of the 
oldest baronets in England, and thus engross the attention of the woman 
w'hom he had selected for his own especial properly? 

Sir Hargrave gazed on Cccifwith a feeling scarcely to be described. 
His love (ns he called it) was iindiminished, for her charms were un- 
diininishcd ; but there w as with it a mixture of doubt — of resentment — 
springing from wounded vanity. A bitterness arose in liis soul with the 
idea of the pos.sihiiity of his having been deceived by her gentleness of 
manner — the i/ossihi/iii/ of licr preferring anotlicr. 

Tiicsc thoughts rushing through his head did not contribute to cool 
liim. Cecil and Otway still continued at the piano-forte, apparently 
occupied in pnictising a duct, which they w'crc to sing at the concert on 
that evening; and Mrs. Wilmot, anxious to put an end to a scene which 
she thought was likely to produce an effect very unfavourable to her 
views, looked at her watch, and declared it was time to proceed to their 
friend’s house. 

Sir Hargrave now excused himself from accompanying them imme- 
diately. lie said he did not yet feel sufficiently composed, after his 
long walk, to encounter a crowded room, and requested permission to 
remain for half an hour, particularly as he had a note to write ; — that 
done, he promised to join their party. 

Cecil, whose childish propensity to laughter had totally subsided 
whilst she wiuh with Otway, running over some of the exquisite pas- 
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liilges in Guira che ad altra ihai, la destra io porgero/’ would, had she 
^ not been led astray by evil example, never have been disposed to laugh 
even at^he absurdity of Sir Hargrave’s self-inflicted predicament, since 
it^had ended in annoyance even to him, in whose feelings she had such 
small sympathy ; but the words and music which they had been singing 
had turn<^ both her thoughts and those of Otway from the passing 
scene. Sir Hargrave’s awkwardu^s and want of tact were forgotten ; 
and Cecil only saw in him, at that moment, a person whom she could 
oblige by an act of attention and politeness however trivial. He had 
said he wished to write a note ; she instantly opened her writing-table, 
arranged paper, w^ax, &c., placed the lights in the most favourable posi- 
tion, and was herself again. 

Sir Hargrave gazed on her with renewed admiration. Her lovely 
smiles w/jre once more directed towards him, and with even more than 
their wonted softness, for slie felt that perhaps she had hurt his feelings. 

What Sir Haigrave had intended to write it matters not to relate. 

“ What lost the world, and bade a hero fly ? 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye.” 

In this instance, however, it was not a w'oman’s tears, but her smiles, 
that altered Sir Hargrave’s intentions, whatever they might have been. 
Hell, they say, is paved with good intentions. Good or bad, his were 
cfiectually changed ; and he actually did write two notes — one to Cecil, 
containing a passionate offer of his hand and fortune ; and another, to 
Mr. Wilmot, requesting to speak to him on particular business at three 
o’clock the following day. He then wrote a third epistle, addressed to 
his agent in the City, appointing to meet at the hotel in Piccadilly where 
the baronet held his temporary residence. This last he put into his 
pocket, left the others on the writing-table, and then O^lthough he had 
composed a love-letter), feeling cool and refreshed, he prepared to join 
the party at the concert. • 

Before his arrival several pieces of mumc had been performed ; and at 
the moment when he entered the room Cecil had just taken her place 
at the haiq). Her right hand and arm, whiter than unsunned snow, 
rested on the upper part of the instrument; with her left she was trying 
some chords on the bass strings ; whilst Otway, holding the key, stood 
beside her, and turned it according to her directions, — directions given 
by her elorpient eyes alone, which wrere raised to his, and were, to his 
quick apprehension and delicate ear, a suflicient indication of her will, 
as she sounded the string requiring alteration. Wilmot, holding a music- 
book, gazed inteuUy on the pair, evidently only occupied with the beauty 
of the picture which they presented; for Otway, although not in Miss 
Priscilla Singleton’s opinion a handsome man, was, in grace, toumuref 
and expression, a study to entrance a painter. As Sir Hargrave gazed 
on the group, the green-eyed monster again took possession of b» soul. 
The harp was tuned, and they sang — 

“ Who comes so dark from Ocean's roar?" 

their rich and melodious voices blending like a gushing stream of water. 
Otway’s fine bass in the rolling passages had the effect of a cataract 
tnimdmng against the rocks in some deep cave. 

At the close, when the mnrmt^ of apfmuse hod a little subtidedy Sir 
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Hargrave, in as composed a manner as be could assuine, asked a ge^- 
tleman who stood near — ‘‘ Pray, who is that Mr. Otway ? He does not 
look in the least like an Englishman.’* 

Why, no,” replied with a smile the person thus interrogamd, ** he 
can scarcely be considered altogether as such, and I believe has lived 
much abroad with his mother.” 

“ But to/io,” repeated Sir Hargri^ye, " pray who is he then? He ap- 
pears to think a great deal of himsdf.” 

“ I understand,” replied the gentleman addressed, ” that he is sup- 
posed to be a natural son of the Duke of ; his mother is Signora 

Caiitabilc, the celebrated Italian singer. This relationship accounts for 
his sallow complexion and foreign air; but he has also arstroi^ resem- 
blance to the Duke of ’s family. He has not been many months 

in London, yet he has already contrived to m^)ce himself tolerably noto- 
rious in a certain set.” * 

Before Sir Hargrave, in the hope of hearing son^thing to his rival’s 
disadvantage, could command his voice to ask how — a preluding sym- 
phony on the harp imposed silence on the company. Cecil sang, but 
this time alone, ” Angels whisper,” and her own voice seemed that 
whisper. 

Not to deaden the sound, every one stood back, forming rather a wide 
circle around the harp, which was raised above the level of the carpet. 

“ On her each courtier’s eye was bent. 

To her each lady’s look was lent, 

The centre of the glittering ring.” 

“ This is too thcalrical,” thought Sir Hargrave. ” A woman who 
can endure this, and command her voice to sing without embarrassment, 
is not fit for thowife of an English gentleman.^ 

He now wished his notes unwritten, and meditated how he could 
recover those left on the writing-table. 

” Yet how gentle, how modest, how timid, and unassuming she looks, 
although graceful and self-possessed ! After all, it is only because she 
has been accustomed to this kind of display from childhood — custom is 
second nature,” thought Sir Hargrave. ” Yet I wdsh I had taken a 
little more tinie^to consider, and then the close intimacy with this half- 
bred——, I never saw^ her eyes bent on me with such an expression.” 

He turned as the song ceased, in order to continue his inquiries re- 
specting Otway ; but his informer had moved away, and the place was 
now occupied by Miss Pnscilla Singleton. It was a proof how much 
Sir Hargrave was absorbed in his own refiertions that he had not been 
aware of that lady’s proximity, from the rattling of the golden wreath 
of wheatears and corn-flowers, which, Ceres like, she bore on her 
head. 

” Miss Wilmot looks very graceful at the harp,” said Sir Hargrave, 
partly pursuing his thoughts aloud, and partly addressing himsw to 
Miss Priscilla ; ** and yet it requires some share of self-possession to 
endure the fixed gaze of such a number of people.” 

Oh I” cried Miss Priscilla, ” Cecil never minds anything in the 
world ; just whatever her father wishes, that she does directly, without 
troubling her head in the least as to what other people think of her 
proceedings, provided he is pleased.”^ 
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^ That is certainly not a bad diapoaitioQ towards a good and devoted 
^ wife,” thought Sir Hargrave. 

But^eally,” continued Misa Priscilla, I am quite surprised at her 
beyig abre to keep her countenance and her voice so steady with so 
many people looking on. To be sure, she thinks they are admiring 
her, and thaty I conclude, is the reason of her being so composed ; but 
/ know I could never do such a thiqg — oh, not for the world I should 
certainly die with terror, or run away and hide myself,” she added, af- 
fectedly, covering her face with her hands. 

Sir Hargrave thought she would be quite right in adopting such a 
measure. « « 

A long piece of instrumental music followed, during which Sir Har- 
grave meditated, and observed C^cil and Otway seated together, and Uic 
looks which passed between them. The result was, that in the interval 
betw^n this a^d the next' performance he once more addressed Miss 
Priscilla, who had ranained at his elbow in the hope of such an event ; 
and said, with even more than his usual embarrassment and shyness of 
manner, “ I have a favour to request, Misa Singleton, and you would 

oblige me most inhiiitely if you ” he paused, and the lady eagerly 

hastened to reply, but in almost equal trepidation. 

^ Certainly, Sir Hargrave, there is nothing ymi could ask, that I 
should not take the greatest possible satisfaction — 

“ A trifle, Madam, a mere trifle,” he interrupted, somewhat alarmed 
by the warmth and vehemence of the lady’s manner. “ It is only just 
— I wrote a note— that is to say, two notes — which I left on Miss 
Wilmot’s writing-table, and it would oblige me inftst exceedingly if, on 
your return home, you would have the goodness to throw them into the. 
fire. I have changed — #hat is to say, I prefer speaking on the subject 
in question to wTiting.” 

Priscilla’s hopes sunk a little at the conclusion of this speech. The 
subject of a letter left on Cecil’s tatle, must be pretty obvious that he 
had changed his mind respecting it, and w’b.hed it withdrawn, was fuel 
to Priscilla’s hope of some time or other securing the wealthy, ])orily, 
fresh-coloured baronet foV herself — (what strange fantastic tricks that 
same Hope sometimes plays with us poor mortals!) — but the con- 
clusion of his speech spoiled all ; his declaration was then only deferred, 
and he still intended to speak. However, she determined to lend her 
assistance, and most faitiifully promised to execute his commission, and 
most sincerely did she intend to perform it. 

Miss Priscilla, on her return home, was in such a hurry to secure the 
epistle directed to Cecil, that hearing some one coming, and ** starting 
like a guilty thing,” she totally forgot there was another directed to Mr. 
Wilmot, of which she omitted to take possession, and conceal. Con- 
sequently it was delivered to him at breakfast the next morning, by the 
hands of Cecil herself, who had found it lying on her writing-table. 

This note contained no explanation whatever— did not comottl Sir 
Hargrave in the least; it was simply a request for leave to call on Mr. 
Wilmot at three o’clock on business of imnortance. 

“ And what business can Sir Hargrave We with me?” said Wilmot, 
throwing the note aside, and proceeding vHth bis hitakfast. 

Mrs. Wilmot smiled complaceptly cm looked Cedlj she thought 
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she could guess, and regretted to obserre that her daughter ladM 
unusually pale. 

I hope most devoutly,’^ continued Wihnot, he does notfrant me 
to paint his portrait— the thing of all others that I eschew the meet.]! 

** Why BO, papa?” said Cecil : you have painted mine twenty times, 
I think, at the least ; besides introducing it into so many of your his- 
torical pieces.” * • • • 

” YourSi dearest!” replied Wilmot, smiling, as he ran his delighted 
eyes over her graceful figure and lovely face, ” ah, c*est toute autre 
chose ; but for him — I should infinitely prefer being obliged to copy his 
zigzag pot-hooks and*hanger8 therep(I never saw such a hand-writing) 
as to be condemned to the task of transferring his heaVy monotonous 
features to canvass.” 

” How can you, Philip,” said his wife, angrily, and at the jsame time 
endeavouring to direct his attention towards Cecil by a significant 
glance ; “ how can you speak in such terms of Sir*Hargrave Grenville ? 
Besides, he is generally considered to have very handsome features and 
a fine — fine,” here she hesitated a little, ” well made person.” 

” replied Wilmot, gaily ; “ nevertheless such features, 

and such form, are, and ever must be, a painter’s abomination ; indeed, 
Fanny, you used to say the same when we were first acquainted with 
him, whatever has altered your fancy at this present.” 

Mrs. Wilmot looked excessively provoked, hut made no reply. 

” Now there is Edward Otway, whom Priscilla declares to be very ugly 
— there would he something exciting in endeavouring to catch some of 
the rainbow changes of his countenance ; not that the expression is 
always such as one would desire to see in a friend, or even in an ac- 
quaintance, unless ” ' 

lie paused, struck by Cecil’s appearance, whose fair and pale face 
was now sufifused with the decpest.crimson : to conceal in some degree 
the excess of her embarrassment, she took up Sir Hargrave’s note, and 
seemed to be occupied in examining the hand-writing and signature. 

** 1 quite agree with you, papa, there would be infinitely more amuse- 
ment in copying, or trying to copy, those extraordinarily shaped lettm, 
which realty have some appearance of character (without a pun) when 
the face has none. I think,” she added, rising irom the breakfast-table, 
” I must try my skill in copying this strange autograph.” 

As she s|ioke, Otway entered the apartment with a roll of music in 
his hand — a new song, which they had agreed to practise together on 
that morning. 

” What strange autograph have you there ?” he said ; ** let me sec 
it, for 1 am making a collection of originals in this way : tmly this is 
unique, — you really must copy it for me, Miss Wilmot,” he continued, 
drawing her towards the writing-table in the adjoining room. ** My 
collection would not be complete without this * rara avis and certnnly 
I could not think of depriving you of such an original.” 

Cecil, glad of any employment which might assist to cover her con- 
fusion at the moment, willingly undertook the task, although the stadi- 
nesi of her hand was not improved by the unpleasant feelings inspired 
by her fathei^s remarks on Otway ^s coimtenanees she dared hot look at 
mm to try if she oduld And out on wjiat the opinion was. feanded : yet 
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that there was some foundation ahe felt convinced. She had never 
^ known Wilmot mistaken in his observations on countenance; his 
knowledge of character derived from thence was intuitive, and, aided 
by^close study and inspection of the human face divine (or other), 
seemed to give him an insight almost magical ; and yet, strange to say, 
endowed with this he was the most careless, indiscreet, the easiest 
to be imposed on, and, to those wkonn he loved, the most blindly trust* 
ing of any man living. Mrs. Wilmot now drew him on one side, and 
favoured him with so sharp a conjugal reprimand for his thoughtless- 
ness in speaking in so slighting a manner of the wealthy baronet in 
CeciPs presence, that the indiscreet artist was glad to make his escape, 
and take ^efug^ in his painting-room, where he soon became so com- 
pletely absorl^d in the splendid creations of his pencil, as totally to 
forget both the lecture andLits occasion. 

Meanwhile thp more prudent mother followed her daughter and Otway 
into the drawing-rootn in order to keep guard on their proceedings, 
and to prevent his coming to a declaration before Sir Hargrave’s, of 
which she had now no doubt, should be received, and (as she was deter- 
mined it must be) accepted. She found them apparently occupied in 
trying to copy the baronet’s odd-looking signature, which seemed to 
amuse them much, at least Cecil endeavoured to appear greatly amused, 
and Edward’s counte'nance betrayed the most intense interest as well as 
agitation — far more than was warranted by so trivial an occupation for 
ostensibly so trivial a purpose. The anxious mother regarded him with 
suspicion, and a firm determination not to lose sight of him whilst he 
remained on that morning ; and, ere three o’clock, she hoped Sir Har- 
grave’s proposal would be made, and matters arranged, so as to put an 
end to any projects whicli'Otway might entertain respecting her daugh- 
ter ; for, notwithstanding he lived in the world in apparently easy cir- 
cumstances, still he had not any known means to support his position 
even as a Whelor, far less to maintain a wife. From his father, the 

Duke of , he received certainly a* handsome yearly allowance, 

but it was during pleasure^ and consequently depended on many con- 
tingencies ; most probably, also, it would end with the Duke’s life, who 
was an old man. However this might be, the tacitly acknowledged 
connexion enabled him to live much amongst that which is called good 
society in London — ^young men of fashion above him in wealth and also 
in legitimate rank. These, combined with his accomplishments, personal 
graces^ musical talents, and fascinating manners, procured him the 
entree to the dwellings of the highest and the fairest. Yet the abiding 
place of our young heroine h^ for Edward a paramount attrac- 
tion; there, when welcomed by the sunny smile of C^ecil, whilst her 
scarlet lip and dimpled cheek seemed fresher and more blooming than 
the flowers which Uossomed around her— /Acre he felt his heart repose 
from the feverish excitement too often the result of a previous night 
passed m dissipation ; there, whilst he gazed on her, he marvelled how 
he could ever nave felt even a momentary enjoyment amongst scenes 
and persons so different; but habit, time, and opportunity, tM solicita- 
tions of his many soi-disant friends, drew him again, and again^ into 
the vortex which he had so often and ao often, whilst he was 

uiidpr the infliymce of her genfle cye^ detenniiied. to avoid. 
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Mrs. Wilmot vras only acquainted with eome of these citrcumitanees, 
yet as much as she did know was quite sufficient to jOStify her appre- * 
hensions lest Cecil should be drawn into an attachment towardf a person 
certainly very attractive, whilst it was equally certain that he was •not 
one whom any rational mother could wish to see united to her child. 
So far Mrs. Wilmot was right) although wrong in her anxiety to ’en- 
courage Sir Hargrave's attentions, t'vfho waa by no means calculated tO 
form the happiness of any woman of delicate and refined feeling. 

There, you are very near it now ; that last attempt is exquisite,*’ 
cried Otway, as, leaning over Cecil’s chair, he encouraged her rather 
successful imitationGfof the singular cipher in which the baronet had 
the habit of signing his name : he leaned over her latighingi but his 
laugh sounded hollow and unnatural, while his shaking hand and 
quivering lip formed a strange contrast ^with his affcctecL and over- 
strained mirth. 

“ Try again,” he continued, " and it will be tpiite perfect; — here, 
take a fresh sheet of paper, place the cipher at the bottom, — ther^, at 
the right-hand corner — ha ! ha ! ha ! — I have just now thought of an 
appropriate device to place above it, — so ridiculous — ha! ha! — ^but we 
must have the autograph perfect first; — here, on this paper,” taking a 
sheet from a quire which lay on the writing-table. 

If you really mean to make a drawing, and intend the whole for 
your book of autographs,” said Cecil, ” we must get my father to copy 
the cipher ; his eye is so accurate, and his hand so steady, he can copy 
anything — even such a thing as this ; — I was to work at it till dooms- 
day, 1 could not accomplish the effect which he could produce by three 
strokes of a pen.” Site caught up the paper as she spoke, and^ ran 
tow^ards her father’s painting-room. Otway ^ose, made an ineffectual 
effort to detain her, staggered, and, turning deadly pale, leaned for sup- 
port against the window-frame. , 

Mrs. Wilmot, alarmed at his appearance and extreme agitation, im- 
mediately went to him ; and her natural kindness of feeling quite over- 
coming her previous annoyance at his presence and attentions to Cedi, 
she tried every means in her power to alleviate that which she chose to 
appear, at least, to consider as mere bodily indisposition-— a fact of 
which she was extremely doubtful. She wheeled a fauteuil into the 
air of the window ; and whilst offering him her vinaigrette, and per- 
suading him to unfasten his stock, we must follow Cecil into her father’s 
painting-room, whither she had run with the blank sheet of paper and * 
Sir Hargrave’s note. 

Wilmot was deeply engaged in finishing an exquisite group repre- 
senting Rebecca at the stake. The enthusiastic artist would not have 
been much pleased with any interruption, except from Cecil : she was 
always welcome ; still, his mind being deeply engaged in his occupa- 
tion, she had to repeat her request twice before he seemed to underitaiid 
what she was saying. She leaned on his shoulder, with her arm round 
his neck, whilst hia encircled her slender waist; she held the pdpeir 
and the note in her hand, but her eyes, as well as his, were fixed on the 
painting. 

. " How beantifiiHy you are finishing that picture !-^it is quite a jptijib 
interrupt yoa--4mt it will not take ja minute to acrilcli Uiit'tliii% for 
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Edward’s collection of autographs; doi papa, for it is beyond my 

powers— nothing is beyond yours — and I diould be glad to gratify ” 

She paui^ed, but Wilmot not attending to her words, said — 

X* You must give me another sitting, dearest, for Rebecca’s hands and 
arms. I am not quite satisfied with them.” 

” Yes, papa, when you please : but really you have flattered me too 
much in this portrait; it is quite Uiahame. Surely I have not such a 
beautiful straight nose ; the hair is like, 1 grant, and perhaps the eyes 
a little,” she added, blushing and laughing, only for the expression 
with which you have gifted them — but then, as 1 have never been on 
the point of execution, I cannot exactly say how I should look on 
such an occasion ; and I doubt if I could have made a devoted heroine 
like Rebecca : I am terribly afraid I should have gone off with Bois 
Ouilbert, rather than stay ito be burned alive.” 

Wilmot smiled, and sighed at the same time, as he looked up at her 
youthful and innocent countenance, and said — 

“ Way those dear eyes, however capable, never be called on for such 
an expression as I have been obliged to give to their semblance. But 
what have you in your hand ? What do you wish me to do for you, 
dearest?” 

” A trifle, papa ; only just to scrawl a copy of tliis ugly cipher.” 

“ And what does my Cecil want with this ugly cipher ?” said Wil- 
mot, carelessly taking up a pen, whilst his eyes were still fixed on the 
picture opposite.” 

Only for a little drawing which Edward w'ants to make. I don’t 
know what it is, but he wishes to have it ; and 1 — I will come presently, 
pap^ to sit for the hands, when I have sung over a new song with 
——Oh! thank you, deilf papa; that is just the thing I How exactly 
you have copied the horrid scrawl !” she continued, laughing. ” Ed- 
vrard will be delighted ; — good-bye, napa. I’ll come back to you in an 
hour, or two at most.” 

Cecil ran into the draw'ing-room, laughing and triumphant, with the 
successful imitation of Sir Hargrave’s signature ; but her raptures were 
changed to alarm when s?^ belield the strange state in which Otway 
appeared, her mother, bending over him, forgetting all her own doubts 
and fears in the feelings excited by his illness or distress of mind, 
whichever it was. 

Cecil flung aside the paper that she had been prepared to show with 
so much pleasure, and pale, or even paler than the invalid, advanced to 
inquire what was the matter. His quick eye had instantly observed 
her countenance lit up with pleasure on her entrance, and its subsequent 
change of expression as she threw the written paper away from her. 
He immediately arose, endeavouring to shake off whatever had oppressed 
him; and, notwithstanding the presence of Mrs. Wilmot, tenderly 
kissing Cecil’s band, said he would now go home and Uy to recover 
himself from a dizziness caused by having walked so frir in the heat; 

like Sir Hargrave,” he added, with a ghastly attempl at a smile. 
Then confusedly seeking about the room for hU hati and brnriiing, as 
he passed, some of the papers from the writing^ble on the floor ; af^ 
tmptiDg to pick them up, he suddenly deiistea, benign be said, unable 
to stoop from the ^ lightnsss in Iu| tend,” wA atinipUy took Iei^Te« 
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Cecil stood gazing after him^ her lips trembling and her eyes full of 
tears. 

Very unaccountable all this,**^ said Mrs. Wilmot, musingly. Cecil, 
my love, Otway is a moat extraordinary young man ; I wish he hftd 
never entered our doors.” 

Amen!” responded poor Cecil in her inmost soul, and rutihing 
from her mother^s presence into her* own apartment, she relieved her 
oppressed heart hy a passion of tears ; yet, had any one asked her what 
sudden apprehension and foreboding of evil had taken possession of her 
mind, she would have been utterly unable to give an explanation. 

She sent an apology to her father for not giving him the promised 
sitting on account of a sudden headache, and Mrs. Wilmot, in deliver- 
ing the message, was careful not to mention the cause of this indisposi- 
tion, lest her husband should be too much i^lined to sympathise with 
the sufferer, and thereby unfitted to give a proper and sufficiently 
encouraging answer to Sir Hargrave when he caifte at three o'clock, 
according to his own appointment. 

However, to her great surprise, the hour and the day passed and he 
did not arrive. Miss Priscilla could, if she had chosen it, have told 
why; — namely, that he did not know such appointment had ever been 
made, depending on her promise of destroying bath notes. 

The day passed, Sir Hargrave did not appear, and Mrs. Wilmot was 
astonished, puzzled, unhappy : the evening passed, and Otway came 
not ; Cecil was miserable. The next day passed, and still Sir Hargrave 
did not call, although he had by that time heard of the mistake respect- 
ing his note of appointment ; but he was, in fact, occupied by business 
of iinporlance, in wdiich love had certitinly no share, although resent- 
ment and jealousy might have had some. ^ 

The second evening w’ore away dismally. Cecil, oppressed with 
terrors to which she could give na name or “ local habitation,” stole 
into the garden after dusk, to try if the cool night air would relieve the 
throbbing of her aching temples. She seated herself in a small green 
arbour, was unconscious of the lapse of time, \yitil she was aroused by a 
rustling amongst the bushes. In a moment more Otw^ay was at her feet. 
The terrified girl uttered a half-stifled scream, at this so sudden appari- 
tion ; but, laying his hand on her lips, he said, in a low hollow tone — 

“ Hush, my angel, hush !— stir not — breathe not, or you arc lost! — 
all are lost ! A dreadful misfortune has befallen, in which you and 
your father, as well as myself, are implicated. Come, let me save you 
at least. I have a carriage in waiting — four fleet horses wdll convey us 
to Dover, and then ” 

“ Unhand me, Edward !” cried Cecil ; what is it you say? — ^what 
has happened ?— ‘wherc is my father ? Oh ! let me go-^lct me sec 
ray father!” 

•* Not now, dear one ! — not now !” returned Otway, detaining her 
with a firm grasp. ” You cannot be of any use to him ; indeed your 
presence at this moment would only be injurious. Let me place you in 
safety — I have left a letter for him to follow us. I will explain all on 
the way«-Hi moment's delay may be fatal to all. Come !” ' 

He addressed himself to one whose ears were closed to all aounds. 
Cecil had fainted^ono of those long) ilaep, mcfHo/swtkms, id whieh the 
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siiftrar is happily unconscious of all dternal sounds and movements. 
Rejoiced at this ctrcum8tance9'so favourable to his views — for he almost 
despair^ of persuading her to accompany him— Otway lifted the un- 
conscious girl in hie arms, bore her td a carriage which he had in waiting, 
and the next moment they were on their way to Dover, with that des- 
perate speed which may be accomplished in England by four post- 
horses. e • * 

They received every facility to proceed during the night, as this head- 
loDg speed, combined with the youth and appearance of the parties, 
warranted the supposition of a runaway match ; and with that kind of 
escapade people generally sympathise even in England. Morning found 
diem a( Doycr-^ecil scarcely alive, and certainly not rightly in the 
possession of her senses. She listened passively to Otway’s request that 
%hc would endeavour to take a few hours’ repose, whilst he went (as he 
said) to try if jier father had as yet arrived, who, he asserted, had set 
out before them. To Cecil his words conveyed but one idea — that of 
seeing her father; and in the mean time she promised to compose herself. 

Edward Otway — elegant, accomplished, fascinating, gifted with various 
talents, and a considerable share of intellectual jxiwer — ^was, from the 
circumstances of his birth, carelessly educated and brought up in desul- 
tory and lawless habits. Plunged early into every species of dissipation 
attending on the society with which he chiefly associated on the continent, 
with means insuflicient to support the extravagant expenditure ncccs- 
aary to his habits and modes of life, he became a gambler from princi- 
plsf not from passion — that is to say, he was a systematic gambler, for 
the sole purpose of making money. It is needless to expatiate on the 
consequences likely to result from such a system. 

He loved Cecil, reallf/ loved her — for he had a heart .naturally suscep- 
tible of refinement, had not that heart been corrupted and hardened by 
circumstances and education. He loved, and yet was utterly hopeless 
of obtaining her with the consent olf her father; who, however agreeable 
he might find Edward as an acquaintance, or even as a companion, 
must, if he appeared in the character of a candidate for Cecil’s hand, 
inevitably proceed to ntmute inquiries, the result of which Otway too 
well knew would crush his pretensions for ever. He detested Sir rlar- 

E avc, although knowing that worthy baronet could not compete with 
ra-in attractive qualities : yet bis position in life was all in all— with 
Cecil’s mother at least, perhaps wiA her father. To Cecil herself he 
turned her ungainly aiiitor into ridicule with perfect success— still that 
neither mended his own fortunes nor added to his chance of obtaining her. 

A run of ill lad, and some unpleasant disclosures at the gaming* 
table, had driven him to extremity. A few da^s must, he was coii- 
raous, bring to light circumstances which must banish him for ever 
from all respectable connexion — even from that of the least osiennblg 
degi^ed of his principal assodatea; for amonost the most invetarate 
gamblers it is necessary to keep up a certain code of hoaouTt so called* 
He had in Paris been more than once engsged inlawlees transaetionsi 
whic^ if known, would have overwhelmed mm wadi diagraco—^ get 
they bad not come home to him. One step nusre—oae bold and daring 
^^nught give bim wealth and the possesiion of the only women whom» 
he had ever really loved. 
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The idle conversation andjesting which had taken place respecting Sir 
Hargrave Grenville’s very singular hand-writing, had suddenly struck 
him us offering a means of perfecting his nefarious plan, Hexnew he 
had not himself sufficient skill or steadiness of Imnd to ex&ute ^he 
forgery, but he was convinced the cipher could be successfully copied 
i/i that house. He believed that Cecil was capable of drawing with suf- 
ficient accuracy ; but on her failinff^c^nd running with the paper to her 
father, a dreadful apprehension of his motives being detected, or at 
least suspected, caused that excess of agitation which overcame his 
nerves, and so much surprised Mrs. Wilmot, and distressed Cecil. Her 
flinging away the written paper in a}arm was a circumstance of which he 
gladly took advantage — in the confusion of searching for his ^bat con- 
triving to secure it unobserved. 

The signature in his possession, he lost no^time in executir^ a letter 
of credit on a banker at Paris for an immensh sum. To secure the pay- 
ment of this, before tlic forgery was detected, required almost super- 
liumaii speed; but to depart without Cecil was impossible, since it 
was chiefly to gain possession of this loved one that he had risked the 
de8])eratc measure. 

When he left her it was only to go down to the ([uay, in order to pre- 
pare for their embarkation the moment the packet was ready to sail. 
Six o’clock was the time appointed ; it was then four, and the two hours 
that must intervene seemeci to the unhappy and guilty man like ages ; 
all that miffht occur passed in review before him — all that had l)cen,and 
that never could be recalled — 

in that instant o*or his soul 

Winters of memory s^m’d to roll.” 

He hoped that^ Cecil would sleep during his alienee, and when all was 
ready he would only have to hurry her to the quay, telling her that her 
father was on board. He trusted to love to pardon the deception — he 
trusted that the Bow-strecl officers would be less vigilant, or have worse 
information than is their won\ by which to truck a culprit. In both 
c\))ectation8 he was mistaken. 

On the preceding evening, just before Cecil had so unfortunately 
quitted her father’s house, Philip Wilmot had received a note from Sir 
Hargrave Grenville, containing a cool but civil request to meet him on 
particular business at the house of a city magistrate. Wilmot, although 
somewhat surprised, immediately complied with the summons. On his 
arrival he was shown the forgery, and it was pointed out to him as com- 
ing from his house, by the evidence of the pai>er, which was of a remark- 
able kind, and the same on which it may be recollected Sir Hargrave 
had written a note to his agent, but had not sent it ; which note he now 
produced and compared with the paper on which the forgery had been 
executed. 

Sir Haigrave, when he sent for Wilmot, had not the slightest idea of 
his being in any way implicated in this nefarious transaction ; but he 
suspected Otway, whose general character as a gambler had become 
known to him : and being convinced that the forgery had been 
executed in Wilmot’s house, he summoned him to bear evidence for the 
purpose of convicting Otway, and, as the baronet fervently hoped, of 
hanging him. 

Tne moment the unhappy father beh^d the use which had been made 
voi#. U. NO. cci. Q 
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of his heedlessness and abstraction, he stood as one paralysed — the hue 
of death stealing over his features. His daughter ! his adored Cecil ! — 
it was fmm her hand he had received the fatal paper — at her request he 
h^l wTitten that which no man in his senses, or attending to what he 
was about, ought or would have written. Cecil could she have known 
or connived at the thought w^as madness ! 

His w ife liad told him on that ^iporning, that' Otway was certainly a 
lover of Cecil’s, and, she feared, a favoured one ; that their daughter’s 
mind had been violently prejudiced against Sir Hargrave ; and that the 
latter was prevented from keeping his appointment, and coming to an 
explanation of his intentions, she eerily believed^ by some arts and in- 
stigations of Otway’s ; and that Cecil had spent her time in tears ever 
since his sudden and strange departure. 

All this returned to Wilmot’s mind wdth the rapidity of lightning. 
Cecil ! — his own innocent Cecil ! — was she^ could she have been, the 
willing, artful instrument to implicate her father? He groaned deeplj’, 
covering his eyes with his hands, as if to shut out the light of heaven. 
Those present looked at each other in astonishincut. Was it possible 
that Wilmot could be the pcq)etrator of such an action ? — his pure un- 
spotted character — his easy if not absolutely wealthy circumstances — 
his morals, his religion, — all forbade such an idea ; yet there he stood, 
the very personification of guilt and shame ! 

Even the obtuse Sir Hargrave w’as shocked — he had not anticipated 
this- He had never admired any one so much as Cecil — loved, indeed, 
if a selfish man can love ; and he was really distressed to see the father 
of her whom he had honoured w ith his regard in so degraded a position ; 
he felt it us a sort of dccradalioi. to himsel}\ that so near a relative of her 
whom he had but two Aays since almost resolved on raising to the dig- 
nity of being his wife, could be indeed guilty, and of such a crime. 

There was a dead silence; at. length Wilmot spoke un(|iiestioncd. 
In a hoarse and cli<;king vuicc, he said, looking wildly around — 

“I am guilty! — / a/onc.'—/ executed that signature myself — nn- 
askt*d / Yes, yes ; believe me it was unasked. No person persuaded— 
no person induced me. ' Oh God ! oh God! wlial do I say ? Yes, yes ; 
I assure you it was my own premeditated act.” 

“ Recollect yourself, Mr. Wilmot,” said the Magistrate kindly; ** if 
you hold this language, and thus criminate yourself in a court of jus- 
tice, your life will he forfeit to the laws which you have offended. 
Surely there must be some mistake here, Sir Hargrave — some sort of 
palliation. It cannot be as this poor gentleman declares ; his senses 
appear to be wamlering. Yet it really is not a bailable offence. Wc 
shall be under the necessity of committing him until this affair is in- 
rpjircd into, or until the real culprit can be brought forward.” 

Otway’s ajiprehension did not tend to throw much light on this mys- 
terious transaction. He denied the fact of having cominitted the 
forgery, and W'ilmot confessed it. He, finding his first terrible suspi- 
cion of his daughter’s perfidy confirmed by her elopement with Otway, 
and her being actually taken at Dover in his company— cared not for 
life, and obstinately persisted in pleading guilty.” 

Every one, even the most black-letter man amongst the lawyers, was 
perfectly convinced that Otway^was the real pernetrator of the whole, 
and that the unhappy father was innocent Cecil was not implicated ; 
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her name had never been mentioned by any one; and her elopement 
with Otway, ^however damning to her fair name, did not come within the 
cognizance of a law court. Miss Priscilla was very willing t(^tell Sir 
Hargrave all she knew, but in fact that was nothing, except that 
herself in her hurry had omitted to secure the second note. Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s testimony was not required ; the evidence of a wife, either for or 
against her husband, not being admissible iif law. 

We do not intend to trouble ouif readers with an account of the legal 
proceedings in this case, especially as not being ourselves either profes- 
sional lawyers or learned in the law ; and, as amateurs^ we might pos- 
sibly make some desperate blunder In the detail. It is sqflicient to say, 
that after a tedious investigation and examination, testimony rtspecting 
character, &c., Otway was found guilty of uttering the cheque, knowing 
it to be a forgery, and with intent to defraiiTl ; and Mr. Wllmot was 
found guilty of having executed the same, but on^ account of his pre- 
vious character (and every one being perfectly convinced of his inno- 
cence) he was recommended to mercy. 

Many years subsequent to the events here detailed, the medical atten- 
dant of a lunatic asylum was called in to a patient, who, after years of 
hopeless insanity, had suddenly been restored to consciousness and feel- 
ing. Pliilip Wiliuot, ga7ing on the wasted form and faded face which 
hent over him as he lay — even through the mournful change wrought 
hy time and sorrow — recognised his own Cecil, whom he had in his 
heart so cruelly wronged when he believed her capable of falsehood and 
perfidy towards him — whom he had often and often, in the wild ravings 
of a maniac wronged witli his lips, nnconscio^ that slie stood beside 
him — unconsciihis that the humble untiring attendant, who ministered 
to his wants, endured his violence, shrunk not from his reproaches, was 
indeed that unhappy Cecil whom hesthus vilified. But in the short in- 
terval of reason w hich preceded his death, he recognised his once happy, 
innocent, and beatitiful cliild, whom he had loved so devotedly, so exclu- 
sively, even through the veil »»f what she then was, through the dimness 
which years and wasting grief, and hopeless watching, had cast over 
her beauty. He knew again his owm Cecil — ay, even in the lustreless 
eye, the pallid lip, the once raven tresses, shaded, alas ! with grey— he 
knew again his own. Her whom lie had deemed lost — lost here and 
hereafter — w’as by his side, di'votcd to him alone. 

“ Oh my child ! iny child !” he murmured, as with dying clasp he 
pressed her to his heart, ** my own, my wronged, my devoted Cecil 

And Cecil believed that momentary recognition, and implied blessing, 
a full rccoinpense for all — for her blighted youth and long years of 
hopeless endurance. 

C. 
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THE LIVES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 

BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

c * 

'‘SMifh! Brown! Jones! and Robinson!** We can see ihe 
eyes of the reader sparkle as they meet the names of his schoolboy 
friends. And now, they h?elt, and the reader lays his hand upon his 
pensive heart, Bighing at tlie untimely fate of “ Smith,** who w'jis 
drowned.*’ The reader mourns for the dead — for the red-cheeked, curly- 
headed little Smith, prodigal of apples when apples fell to his lot — cun- 
ning at taw' — agile at leap-frog — knowiiiG: at kite : for Smith who, like 
many a Chancellor of the Exchecpier, had surmounted multiplication 
only to sink ; for Smith who, like many philosophers and metaphysi- 
cians, sounded the low*est depths of things only to leave the world in 
ignorance of his discoveries. 

It was our first purpose to make no further allusion to the spelling-book 
tragedy than that already set dow n ; in our simplicity we tiiought the 
mere names, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, would be all-sufficient to 
awaken a full recollection of their perils past — of the punishment they 
euifered — of the immort^ reasons of the schoolmaster for tlie chastise- 
ment he w'cepingly bestowed. • 

We will trust,** said we to our prosaic friend Wagstaff — “ we will 
trust to the recollections of the world,** and we looked about us proudly. 

“ Dearest said Wagstaff, “ do nn such thing. No — no ; give 

your text. Give the whole story Of th*^ that went into the Water 
instead of heiiuj at School or at Home, and then, whatever you may 
have to say upon the matter — though 1 believe Mr. Daniel Fenning has 
said all that can be said — state briefly afterwards. But, answer me, 
, what can you purpose by your present whim V* 

“ Whim, Mr. Wagstaff.^ We feel that we are about to liecome a great 
moral teacher. We have documents, yes, Sir, documents, containing 
the future lives of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, which will enable us 
to show the paramount value and influence of early impressions. When 
at school, Mr. Wagstaff, were you ever whipped ?” 

I never was at school, Mr. ,** and Wagstaff seemed to rise a 

good inch higher. ** But what has w hipping to do with early impres- 
sions?” 

“ You shall find, if you will patiently listen to the lives of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, fiut first 1 will set on the head of my story-— 
where it will glitter like a coronet — a passage from Mr. Penning. Mark 
the simple beauty of— 

Lksson I. — ^There were several boys that used to go into the water 
instead of being at school, and they sometimes staid so long after school- 
time, that they used to fnghteii thchr parents very much ; and though 
they were told of it time after timei yet they woutd frequenily go to 
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wash themselves ! One day four of them, Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, took it into their heads to play the truant, and gJ into the 
water. They had not been in long before Smith was drowned ! Broun^s 
father followed him, and lashed him heartily while he was naked ; and 
Jones and Robinson ran home half-dressed, which plainly told where 
they had been. However, they wead both sent to bed without any sup- 
per, and told very plainly that they should be well corrected at school 
next day !** 

We pass the “ second lesson,” as it contains little worthy of thought, 
save the benevolent promise of the Schoolmaster, who, as J,hcy say in the 
plny-bills, “ in the most handsome manner ” pledges himself h) flog the 
delinquents ; a pledge which he redeems in a spirit of punctuality more 
than satisfactory to the sufferers. We now*comc to “ lesson III.,** 
which shows “ Hotv Brown, Jones, and Robinson wert* served,^* 

“ Next day, Brown, Jones, and Robinson were sent to school, and in a 
short time were called up to their master ; and he first began with Brown. 
— Pray, young gentleman, said he, what is the reason you go into the 
water without the consent of your parents, and even when you should be 
at school ? I won’t do so any more, said Brown. That is nothing at all, 
replied the master; 1 cannot trust you. Pray can you swim? No, 
Sir. Not sv'im, do you say / Why, you might have been drowned as 
well as Smith. Take him up, said the master. So he was taken up, 
and well whipped. 

Well, said he to Jones, canyon swim? A little, Sir. A little! 
said the master ; why, you were in more danger than Brown, and might 
have been drowned if you had vcntui^cd m\\c\ farther. Take him up, 
said be. • 

“ Now, Robinson could swim very well, and thought, as Brown and 
.A >// e.y w'cre whipped because they cc>«ld not swim, that he should escape. 
Well, yA./^m,ynri, said the lUiiaster, can you swim? Yes, Sir, said he 
(very boldly), anywhere over the river. You can swim, you say ? Yes, 
Sir. Then pray. Sir, if you can swim so wcU, what business had you 
ill the water, when you should have hecn at school ? You didn^t want 
to learn to swim, you say / it is plain then you go in for idleness* sake. 
Take him up, take him up, said he. So they were all severely corrected 
for their disubcdicncc and folly !” 

Brow'll, Jones, and Robinson w ere whipped, but Sraitli w'as beyond the 
vengeance of the schoolmaster. Smith might blandly smile at the silvery 
steins of delicate birch-trees.” He was secure from the strong arm, and 
the stronger reason of the pedagogue. His future days wxre not like the 
days of his surviving companions, doomed to feel the influence of ** early 
impressions.*’ Little Smith was borne to the chiirchyanl by boys and 
girls in comely white ; flowers grew on his grave, and in due time a 
cherub head, considered to be a likeness of the deceased, wept enonnouB 
tears — a touching tyqie of his watery fate — above him. The mortal 
part of Smith was assuredly laid in dust ; but, to this day, his ghost is 
said to be in many waters. I*m sure,** exclaimed a little fellow of 
six years* old, gazing on a brook with solemn eye, ** I’m sure that’s the 
pond where Smith was drowned !** How many an urchin, with a vague 
senae of curious aw'e, looks for Smith an puddle8-*-*the Proteus riaing 
from the sea,” of childish apprehension ! 

The reader cannot h&ve failed to mrk the ‘wisdom of the inexorable 
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^ schoolmaster, who scourges Brown because he cannot swim,” and who 
notwithsKmding goes into the water.” Brown should have first learned 
to twim 011 dry land, ere he ventured to wet himself. The life of the 
man Brown showed that the schoolboy was fully impressed with the 
golden lesson of the teacher ; that to the end of his dajrs he had never 
fbrgotten the wise maxims of his nyister. It is the accidents befalling 
the man. Brown, we are about to narrate ; and thereby, as we fondly 
hope, to display a vivid illustration of the effect of early impressions. 
The pearls let fall by the schoolmaster, Brown gathered up, and wore as 
amulets through life. 

I. Brown, who “ couldn’t swim.” 

« Chap. I. 

Young Brown inherited from his father the equivocal sum of a thou- 
sand pounds. He had better inherited nothing; for, in the present 
state of society, we hold a thousand pounds to be not merely a useless, 
but a mischievous, sum : it is not a negative good, but a positive evil. 
What is to be done wit li a thousand ])ounds? Put it in the funds, 
says Quiet, .and philosophise upon thirty pounds a-ycar ! There are 
exquisite essays written to prove the sulhciency of tliirty pounds a-year, 
allowing at least five shillings per quarter for the conversion of the Jews ; 
essays, in which the ex]icnst‘s of a pauper gentleman arc so nicely cal- 
culated that it must lie his own wilful eccentricity, if, at the cud of the 
year, he cither owes a siiilling or has one. happen to be honoiured 
with the short acquaintance of tiro autlioi of some of these lihretti. He 
had thrice been shut up in the Fleet on an income of three hundred per 
annum, and >\ as consequently enabled to preach on the competence of 
thirty pounds a-year. It was during bis third visit to the gaol that we 
had some inten sting talk with him. Ilc^was lamenting the extrava- 
gance of the present generation ; and passing his right hand under his 
velvet cap, and turning his pensive and eloquent eye upwards, asked us if 
w'e had ever read his book ? Of course we had. Wc, however, veiiture<l 
to question the correctness of its conclusions ; in a word, wewere hardy 
enough to express uiir doubts of the possibility of existing as a gentle- 
man” — for such were the author’s premises — on thirty pounds a-year. 

Look at Higgin bottom,” said wo, ” he has followed your system to a 
chop, and yet iligginbottoin is in debt.” Pardon me,” quickly re- 
turned the author, ” 1 grant his obedience so far as the chop g<jes, but 
there w'erc three days in the )ear that Higginbottom would nut take hia 
chop without pickles. Now, my system is so ’philosophically arranged 
as not to admit of even a single onion. Depend upon it, my dear Sir, 
with a wise economy, a man may always on thirty pounds a-year 
obtain his chop ; the min lies in the pickles.” Wc were about to 
dispute the point, w'hcn the temperate author began to swear at a hoy 
who entered with a bottle of jiorC. ** And where, you scoundrel,” cried 
the author of a treatise on tiie sufficiency of thirty pounds per year, 

“ where, you miscreant, arc the olives? What! forgot them? 

Mbond ! to suppose I could drink port without olives ! Vanish ! Stop ! 
Don’t make the blunder you madf tefore ; inind~i^nincA olives !” 

^ We are satisfied in our belief of the wone than worthlefsness ef R 
amgle thousand pounds. Laid out at interest, it may bring daily bread ; 
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but what is lifey without its pickles ? Such was the wise conviction of 
young Brown» condemned to a thousand pounds. Brown had# at five- 
and-twenty, done nothing ; a circumstance which supplied him with 
inducement to go on as he had begun. When at school, he ** couldn't 
swim,” and he had been soundly birched for venturing where only he 
could learn. Throughout his life it| seemed .tliat the argument of the 
schoolmaster exercised a subtle }¥)wer over the mind of the scholar. 
He was ignorant, and how vain the endeavour to be wise ! 

Brown, though a fervent admirer of the beautiful sex, had never ven- 
tured to intrust the secret of that admiration to any person the most 
likely to be interested with it. At one-niul-twenly, he vfas moderately 
in love with Maria, the daughter of the village attorney ; Maria Writly, 
whose honoured father would have been but too happy to assign his 
seventh child to the protection of our hero. Brown, however, was con- 
scious of his inexperience : he never had made love, and it was so awk- 
ward to begin to learn. He was sure that his passion became stronger 
and stronger ; he thought, too, that the young lady saw it, and smiled 
benignantly upon its growth ; still, he never had spoken to any woman 
upon a subject generally so offensive to the sex, and, perhaps, it was not 
yet time for him to open his mouth. 

“ Bless you, it's nothing,” said Jack Simmons, clerk to old Writly. 
“ Take my word for it,” said Jack one day to Brown, “ it’s nothing !’* 

We fear our lady readers will be somewhat scandalised when they 
learn that what Jack Simmons proclaimed to be nothing, w as no oUicr 
than that most important passage in the life of every bipe(], whether the 
active or the ]ia8sive party, — a declaratton of l^vc. Nothing ! 

“ Well, it nwiy be,” said Brown, ** very lively ; but then, Jack, llie 
fact is, I — if I must speak— I never did make un offer.” 

“ I’ll defy Solomon,” replied Jaeje, “ to find any young gentleman a 
better reason for beginning a^ the very earliest opportunity.” 

Brown thrust his fingers through his hair, and looking upon the 
ground, and then into the sky, and then turning his head, and staring 
in the face of Jack Simmons, said, in a very serious voice, Jack, I 
never did it.” Jack laughed. 

Time passed on, and Brown remained silent, because he had been 
silent; every hour and every day adding, in his opinion, a new reason 
for his taciturnity. Jack Simmons ceased to advise where his advice 
bore no fruit, and the curly friends became mere acquaintance. Jack 
was one of those enviable, prosperous spirits, who look upon the very 
best things of this world as things made for themselves, and hence when 
fortune offers her goods, taking them with scarcely a Hushing of the face 
or a trembling of the nerves, to betray a delicious feeling of surprise* 
Jack would have taken a coronet from the hand of the goddess, and 
clapping it U[)on his head, as if it were no more than a new beaver, would 
have walked airily away. While a humble, fearing spirit would have 
ofiered thanks for a hedge-side crab. Jack Simmons would have helped 
himself to a pine at five guineas, whistling as he cut it. Hence, Jack 
Simmons had many pines, when other Jacks were gaping for the crudest 
little apple ! 

Two months had flown since the meeting of Brown and Jack, when 
Jack had, in the opinion of Brown, eacrilegioutly avowed a declaration 
of love to be nothing.** It was a^ beautiful morning in June, and 
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Brown — with tlioughta of Maria Writly in his heart and head, and 
fishing-thckle in his hand— crossed the paternal threshold. Now he 
thtjught of Maria, and now of trout ; now of his long-deferred declar- 
ation, and now of his bait. With the mixed feelings of a lover and an 
angler, though they may be thought the same. Brown plodded onward. 
He passed the school : his former ftyastcr — his beSiefactor— was dead : a 
stranger flogged another generation^ and, let us hope, with justice, 
strength, and wisdom equal to the gifts of the departed. Brown turned 
the corner of a lane ; an action tliat, although lost upon the render, 
denoted the tw;o possessing passionsr of the pedestrian : the lane led to 
the stresrm wherein Brown hn|)ed to catch his fish, and half-way up the 
lane stood the cottage of Jeffrey AA’’ritly, attomey-at-law'. 

We know not whether the reader has felt a surprise that has often 
smote us in ourmanv wanderings through little country towns. If so, 
we could wish to exchange opinions on the matter. Why is it that 
the house of the lawyer and the house of the apothecary are nine times out 
of ten at some distance from the crowds of houses composing the town ? 
Why do they stand — if we may use the term — pushed away from the 
sociality of neighbours .** We believe there arc certain statutes which 
confine the w'orkers in unhealthy and noisome trades to the outskirts of 
a city ; but what — we ask it of the curious — what principle can o})erate 
to the banishment of the lawyer and the apothecary ? “ We pause for a 
reply.” 

And Brown paused,” but for what, we will leave the imaginative 
reader to guess. He stood, his rod uj>on the ground, looking at the 
chamber window of Mar^i Writfv, his unaccosted mistress ! 

“ Now might I do it, pat, now he is pra} ing,*^* 

cries the vaccillating Hamlet stumbling on the kneeling Claudius. 
Now, thought Brown, as he gazed upon the lattice, now could I tell my 
love, although I never did before. Brown stood ancl looked. 

Oh, reader 1 if you have ever been in love — and if you have not, you 
are worse than any beast of years of discretion — and if, having been in 
love, you have ever stood and looked at the lattice of your sleeping mis- 
tress, have you not felt your heart drawn up — u|) — up to the casement ^ 
Has not the house lain in the sweet moonlight, or basked in the morning 
sun like a living thing ? That within it you have loved has given a 
sense, a vitality, to the outward walls : you could w itli reverent, lulgrim- 
lips have knelt and kissed the threshold : the martlet building beneath 
the eaves was to you a sacred thing — a household religion. There W'as 
not a part of that habitation — we care not whether of stone or mud — 
that was not enriched by the unconscious magic of the dear sleeper 
within. As the sun rose, from the very chimneys, as from the olden 
statue, it drew forth hidden harmonies. 

We cannot answer for the feelings of Brown, but we put it to the 
reader to say what our hero ought to have fdt, gazing at the sweet do- 
mestic cot, where his own unpaired dove lay nestling. No stranger 
would have thought the cottage the house of Jeflfrey writly, the town 
attorney. It was a very bower built of roses, jessamine, and honey- 
suckle— an abode for Flora. Not a brick but was hidden by some 
climbing shrub. ** Jeffrey Writly live here! who*d have tliought it?” 
Such was the cry of those suddenly made awa|^ of his practical but 
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before ignorant of his dwelling-place. We reniemto a circumstance 
which provoked a like surprise in an elderly lady admiring, with ojhers, a 
most beautiful foreign snake. What a lovely skin ! What a beautiful 
outside! What a dear! Ila!’*— and the lady gave a truly feminine 
shriek — “ look at its sting ! Well, who’d have thought it !” 

Brown continued to gaze in silence^ when ^here suddenly broke upon 
his meditations a sound of wheels. Jie turned his eyes from' the window 
of Maria, and bending them upon the dusty, white road, walked, trail- 
ing his rod behind him, slowly on. He was absorbed, fighting his in- 
firmity ; yes, he felt hi» silence to bc.weak — foolish : he certainly would 
declare himself to Maria ; because he had not spoken, shcaild he always 
hold his tongue ? Because he knew not how to make love, was ifc never 
to learn? 

“ Hey ! hillo ! hey ! Want to be run oN^'r shouted a voice be- 
hind. • 

Brown started to tlic side of the road, looked round, «aiid, amidst a 
cloud of dust rai6e<l by the vehicle, caught a rapid but a very certain 
glance of Maria Writly, about three minutes before lifted from her bed- 
room window by Jack Simmons, who, for his politeness, bad been re- 
warded by the lady with a scat by her side. Brown had been wafting 
all aorta of })rayers and wishes to the sleeping Maria — the said Mana 
at the time waiting w ith her band-boxes for .Jack Simmons and a post- 
chaise. Within Ihc-past month a dead aunt bad considerably enhanced 
the value of Maria Writly, at least in the judicious eyes of Jack Sim- 
mons. 

Angling is a contemplative employmetit : hence, Brown having lost 
his mistress w’as, we prestnne, in the best mooerto fish. He walked to 
tlie stream — to that very stream into which in bygone years he had ven- 
tured with Jones, llohinson, and the jiaplcss Smith ! 

It was evening when the siiireriiig Brow n returned from the “ great 
waters.” The day had, indeed, been luckless ; a truth that uncon- 
sciously escaped him. He returned down the lane ; but, could he pass 
the cottage of Maria ? No; again he paused l^cforc the door; again, 
lie stared at the window. 

“ What sport to-day asked a yeoman of the rapt angler, still look- 
ing at the window. “ What sport 

“ Too bad — too bad !” said Brown, pondering on the flight of Maria. 

“ What ! got nothing — eh ?” cried the farmer. 

With a profound sigh, and an unutterable look at the casement, 
Browui incoherently exclaimed, Not even a nibble !” 

Chap. II. 

We have seen Brown fail in his first hopes — vre have seen him a 
victim to the dogmas of his schoolmaster. Tlie judicious sentence of 
that profound teacher continued, as wc hope to show, to influence the 
conduct of the pupil through all his days. The fate of Brown was a 
practical example of the wisdom of the pedagogue. Jack Simmons and 
Maria Writly are man and wife, and Brown is gone from his native 
village. 

thousand ^unds! What can«I possibl]^ do with a thodaand 
pounds?” asked Brown with an air of deep distress. The question 
was put to a middle-aged man witii a pounds-shillinga-apd-pence face, 
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who shrank from the question as a devout Mahometan would recoil 
from the profane inquiry of a Jew. 

“ Uo with it, Mr. Brown cried Dribbleton— (he had been left 
Incccutor by Brown deceased)— do with it!” Dribbleton raised his 
eyes to the ceiling and was dumb. 

“ I have never been used to money,” obiierved Brown ; and — 
and — ” the helpless condition of tfhe speaker was really pitiable, ” what 
can I do with it ?” 

Do with it!” exclaimed Dribbleton, for the third time; “why,” 
and the advice was quite paternal, “ lay it oiitAo the. best advantage.” 
Solon, turned huckster, could not have 8})oken better wisdom. It was, 
however, lost upon Brown, who still excused himself from future action 
on the cogent ground of past and present passiveness. 

“ Suppose, Mr. Browir, — for I think I can put you in tlie way of 
turning your patrimony to account, — suppose you go abroad, and — ” 

“ I should have no objection, none whatever ; only, the fact is, I — I 
never was at sea,” said Brown, “ and how am I go ?” 

“ Then what is to be done with you.^” cried Dribbleton, with a look 
of despair, and the look was exchanged with interest by Brown. 

The main points of the above brief dialogue were for several days 
repeated. At length, Dribbleton, on the seventh meeting with Brown, 
had prepared himself to end the difficulty, at least so far as it involved 
his duty as an executor. 

“ Well, Mr. Dribbleton!” said Brown, entering the room with his 
customary sickly smile, “Well, Mr. Dribbleton!” and he sank re- 
signedly upon a chair. v 

The executor acknotihedged the greeting; lifted tluvlid of his desk; 
took from it a bank-note ; produced a stani]) ; and then held out a pen 
to his visitor, who continued to stare wonderingly at the action. “ Here 
is the note,” said Dribbleton ; “ and now sign me a receipt. My time 
is precious, Mr. Brown, and — you see — if is a thousand pound, and — ” 
and still Dribbleton proffered the goose-quill. 

“ But I never did sign for such a sum,” said Brown ; “ and if, Mr. 
Dribbleton — ” but the executor was inexorable. He almost forced the 
pen between the rigid thumb and finger of Brown, who, after a great 
intenial stniggle, signed the receipt ; as he let fall the i)en, he broke 
into a |)erspirAtion, fur he had never signed for a thousand pounds 
before ! 

Brown quitted Mr. Dribbleton, and, with a tlioiisand pounds ufion 
him, found himself alone — alone in the hungry streets of wicked L*»n- 
don. Here was a ssituation ! With his hand griping the note in his 
pocket, he stood and stared about him. As his fingers played with the 
flimsy treasure, he felt as if his whole anatomy was turning into bank 
paper. He could scarcely breathe, so much was he oppressed with a 
sense of his own value. He seemed sublimated into one piece of trea- 
sure! And then — for we will not be silent on the infirmity— the un- 
charitable looks he darted upon every passenger ! Brown, with only a 
tritlc in bis pouch, was really a benevolent fellow, — thinking the he$t 
of everybody about him. But the same Brown with a thousand pounds 
in his pocket looked upon everj roan, woman, and child as a trickster 
and a cut-purse. With his fingers still playing about the paper to be 
sure of its presence— with his wliolc anatomy drawn in and up, and 
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his eyesylike the eyes of a bandit in the phantasmagoria, rolling from side 
to side, Brown pursued his way, starting at intervals from the to^near 
approach of suspected passengers. It will impart a vague idea of the 
morbid terror of Brown— of his fantastic weakness, transforming good.** 
ness itself into something evil — when we inform the reader that our hero 
absolutely trembled and grasped his no^e with a convulsive hand as he 
was accidentally jostled py what he tonsidereH to be three notorious 
pickpockets, when, in very truth, they were a leash of the most respect* 
able stockbrokers ; nay, once, in his fright and fumbling for the note, 
he was about to scream V Stop thief!” after an elderly gentleman, who 
])roved to be not only a Quaker, but a corn-dealer. May all our friends 
be preserved from a thousand pounds, say we : and, with the long^arsof 
our imagination, we hear the reader respond “ Amen 1” Who would not 
rather choose philanthropy with empty pockets^ *than low suspicibn with 
a thousand pounds ? , 

“ My dear fellow ! the very man I wanted to see ! How are you ?” 
Such was the rapid greeting of Miles Butcherly to Brown, as he walked, 
or rather slunk, feverishly down Ludgate-hill, his fingers still at his trea- 
sure. “ Eh ? Why, don’t you know me? What’s the matter? Lost 
anything?” asked Butcherly. 

Sooth to say, the manner of Brown fully authorized the question and 
the assumed calamity. For Butcherly having, with all the face of good- 
fellowship, thrust his arm suddenly within the arm of Brown— the arm 
Itelonging to the hand, the fingers of which played with the bank-note 
— caused that valuable document to rise up to the very brink of Brown’s 
])Ocket, and in so doing, we may, in ])^pular nhrase, declare brought 
Brown’s heart ^o his mouth.” Indeed, the analogy of the accidents is 
very striking. Thus, it was no wonder Butcherly was astonished at the 
strange looks of his recent friend — it was no wonder that Brown looked 
at Miles Butcherly as if he did not khow him. Brown had a thousand 
pounds in liis pocket, and such forgetfulness under such circumstances 
may have often happened. However, Brown felt that his bank-note 
was perfectly safe, and then held out his unemployed hand to Butcherly. 

Miles Butcherly was one of the ten thousand men on town who, ac- 
cording to the vulgar notion, live upon nothing. There was once the 
same popular fallacy respecting the nature of camelcons; they sus- 
tained themselves, it was asserted, by merely hreathing. l^tcr science 
has shown the errur of tliis conclusion ; has proved that the animal 
finds its nourishment in dies. Now, Miles Butcherly was a human 
camclcon ; his enemies declared he had nothing whatever to exist u^mh ; 
whereas, Miles Butcherly lived, and well too, upon flies; from tlie 
small gilded ” insect to the big blue-bottle, every fly was food to him. 
For the present we must beg the reader to consider Brown — a fly. 

Where are you going 7” asked Butcherly ; and, without waiting 
for a reply, hospitably observed — You must di^e with me: must; l 
have said it.” 

Brown suflered himself to be walked away under custody of Butcheily, 
and, the effect of the first shock being past, even looked upon his friend 
as a sort of body-guard to the thousand pound note. They walked some 
distance in silence ; at length, Butcherly broke the peace. 

** Did you ever have a French dinner V* 

Never/* said Brown ; ** and, as I never did, I tliink I—- . 
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** Oiiglit to have one directly,** concluded Butcherly. 

“ I^y dear Sir,** said Brown, with new gravity, “ pardon me; I as- 
sure you, as I never have, it is quite against my principles — to—** 
“Nonsense,** cried Butcherly: *• principles! pooh! — I hate the 
bigotry of patriotism. A man doe8n*t love his own country the less for 
eating the dishes of othe^ peopled In the matter of dining, Mr. Brown, 
a man should be a cosmopolite.** And on this point no man carried 
his theory into more frequent practice than the speaker. “ Mr. Brown, 
whilst you live, never let politics interfere with the liberty of knife and 
fork. Come along.’* 

“ But I toll YOU, Mr. Butcherlv, it is against an established rule of 
luvlife* ’* ' 

“ Won’t have it, Mr^ Brown : if you have a hatred of the French, 
dine w'itli ’eni three times a*week, and you’ll wish to be naturalized. 
Cat and dog are natural enemies; but when jniss and the terrier arc 
made to cat out of the same dish, you can’t think how soon they become 
friends. Ihc cooks, Sir, liave done more to destroy national antipathies 
than all the ])hilosoph('r8. For myself, I w'oiildn’t declare war even 
against New Zealand until I liad taken dinner with the chiefs.” 

“The New Zealanders, Mr. Butcherly ! Dine with the New Zea- 
landers! — wretches who *’ and Brown was really indignant. 

“ Abuse ’em, if you like,” said Butcherly : “ very economical people ; 
we only kill our enemies — they eat em. *\Ve hate our foes to the last ; 
w'hilst there’s no learning in the en<l how they are brought to relish 
’em.” 

Brown, making wry** faces ai he walked, was led victoriously off by 
Butcherly, who, in his ignorance, believed Brow n to have some social 
prejudice against the Freneli, which, in his ow’n words, Butcherlv was 
resolved “ to dine out ” of him. The reader, however, will hardly fail 
to attribute the disinclination of brown to its right cause : he never 
had taken a French dinner, and, therefore, he never but, in this in- 

stance, the resolves of Brown were ns threads of fla.\ against the 
strength of Butcherly,'* Brown, w’itli liis fingers still upon his note, 
was safely deposited in a house, w here tlie steam from the kitchen, with 
its first cloud, transported the visitor direct to Paris. 

“ Capital, isn’t it?” said Butclierly, at about the fourth dish. “I 
dare say, Brown, you have heard of frogs ?” 

Brown sat suddenly nj)riglit, casting a suspicious eye at Butcherly. 

“ All safe, now — not in season.” Brown again stooped to his plate. 

‘I Ha! frogs have been a dear disli to me.” Brown looked interroga- 
tively. “ ril tell you : I hale national prejudices ; so brought an uncle 
here to ‘ dine ’em out ’ of him. He enjoyed his dinner amazingly, ate, 

I may say it, like a chaplain. Well, he was rich -^very rich, indeed*— 
or I hadn’t brought him here,** Brown cast his eyes up at Butcherly. 

‘‘ he w'asTpt the capital fellow you arc — little wine with you, 
Brow n ;-~w ell, when he had dined, I asked him what he thought of the 
French? lie could say nothing; he blushed to the edges of hit ears 
''r I however, pushed the question — ‘ What do you think 

of the French note, uncle?’ ‘ Not so bad,* said he, with a look of con- 
iruion ; ‘ nut so bad, if they q^oiildn’t eat frogs.* There I hfui him. 

You recollect the third di8h,-A]elicious, wasn’t it?* The dd fellow 
smacked bis lips with recollections of delight. ‘ In that dish| there 
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were two-and-thirty frogs !* Well, what do you think of prejudice, 
firown ? My uncle insisted upon falling ill immediately — -was carried 
home— went to bed— scratched me out of his will — and died y 

But not of frogs ?” exclaimed Brown. 

Would you believe the wickedness of woman ?** said Butcherly 

a nurse was found to swear that, in his last moments, she heard ’em 
croak ! See what comes pf national prejudice. ^ A little burgundy ?” 

A little, and a little bui^undy, and^fhe heart of Brown melted like a 
jelly in his bosom, and Butcherly, with an educated eye, remarked the 
amiable softness of his friend, and thus, in few but significant words, 
addressed him. Squaring his elbow ^ on the table, and looking up in 
the face of the genial Brown, Miles Butcherly observed-*-** My dear 
Browm, you couldn’t lend me twxnty pounds?” • 

In an instant, the face of Brown was as rigid as carved walnut, and 
his glistening eyes became like the eyes of hsh. “ Twenty ]lounds ! 
Why, I should have no objection — none, whatever, -5-only, as I never 
did lend money, I — T ” Brown could say no more, notwith- 

standing Butcherly felt that he had said enough. 

“ Not another \vord,” said Butcherly ; “ ’tis no matter, none in — — 
Ila! boys, — glad to see you — sit down — my friend, I may say, my 
bosom friend — the kind creature I’ve so often spoken of — my dear 
friend, Brown.” And Butcherly hitroduccd our liero to two young 
gentlemen, who acknowledged the honour with a knowing stare at the 
innocent Brown ; who, by degrees, felt his blood glow again, again felt 
his heart expanding with the wine. 

** I don’t know how it is — surely, the hours are longer than they used 
to be— only ten o’clock — shall we have a^iut at ^irds said one of the 
new comers. , * 

** Brown, I am afraid,” said Butcherly, in a voice of unaffected re- 
gret, ** doesn’t play.” 

** I never have played— never,” sa^d Brown, intending to imply that 
he never would. * 

However, the cards were brought, and one of the strangers, shuffling 
them with miraculous grace, lounged towards Brewn, and, with a bene- 
volence lost upon its object, observed — ” Oh! light stakes, Mr. Brown 
— light stakes, for beginners. Must kill time in self-defence. What 
do you say. Brown?” 

For a minute Brown replied not; it was plain enough that he was 
absorbed, paraly2cd by some sudden horror, lie sat, his head sunk 
in his shoulders, his right leg raised tremblingly from the ground, as 
though he had trodden on a snake, and his haiui— ^nuy, half his arm — 
plunged into his pocket. His jaw fell, his eyes started, and his very 
nose curled with terror. Had he been struck with sudden paralysis? 
Worse : with sudden poverty. 

** What’s the matter, Brown ?” asked the gentleman, the cards still 
flying from his hand like sparks from an anvil. *' VV’^hat’s the matter?” 

‘‘Thieves! my moncy—l’m robbed — ^robbed!” cried Brown, and he 
looked accusingly at Butcherly and his two friends, who rose together 
from their seats, and exclaimed ** Sir!” Brown, however, heeded uot 
tlieir injured dignity ; but, with a violent action of the hand, di^layed 
that most afiecting spectacle within thii^ world of sorrows — that Gkii^gon 
to friends— that pestilence to best acquaintance — that type of worthless- 
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nesii and badge of shame^-Hin empty pocket ! Butcherly and his 
eompanions beheld the exhibition with proper disgust, repeating with 
addiv^onal emphasis, ** Sir !” Brown seized a candle, looked under the 
table ; in an instant replaced the taper, and fell back in his chair, 
breathing the softest sigh. As he lay, his face broke into smiles, and 
opening his eyes, shaking his head, and showing a paper pellet between 
his ftnger and thumb, h^ merely observed, \ thought I had lost it.” 
The truth is, Brown, too carefurijf the thousand pound note, had kept 
his fingers upon it, and rolling and rolling it until it had become as 
round as a bolus, it had escaped from his |)ocket as he rose to bow to 
the new comers, who, now aided by Butch^'rly, sat with darkening 
brows, staring destruction at our hero ; he merely repeating, with n 
new smile, “ I thought I had lost it.” 

You called me a — ^but you know, Sir, what must follow,” said the 
stranger with the cards* to Brown ; ” satisfaction, Sir,” and he tapped 
his fingers oh the«table. 

“ Satisfaction, Sir,” said the second stranger, adjusting his shirt- 
collar. 

“ Honour demands it, Mr. Brown,” said Butcherly, 8ome\^hut 
tremulously : ” I am sorry for it, but — satisfaction.” 

Brown smoothed out the note upon the table, and folding it, and 
placing it in his waistcoat-pocket, observed, ” I am perfectly satisfied.” 

“ You must fight. Sir,” said the first stranger, speaking very confi- 
dentially to Brown. 

Fight, Sir,” said the second. 

** Exactly,” corroborated Butcherly. 

“ But I never did fight,” v^xclaimed Brown ; ‘‘ and therefore, I — I 
never can — I never wnl.” , 

** You arc a poltroon,” said the first stranger. 

“ And a scoundrel,” added his friend. 

” A poltroon and a scoundrel,” confirmed Butcherly, adding the 
weight of his authority. * 

** Poltroon — scoundrel,” repeated Brown ; “ why, Mr. Butcherly, 
you don’t mean to call me ” 

“ A poltroon, and a scoundrel,” said the imperturbable Butcherly 

and, Sir, if you have any doubt of the fact ” 

Well, Sir?” asked Brown. ” And what then, Sir?” 

” Then, Sir, myself and friends will have no hesitation in giving it 
you on a stamped receipt.” 

Brewn was not so punctilious as to demand any such instrument. 
On the contrary, he seemed disposed to be perfectly satisfied with the 
verbal acknowledgment of the parties, who w^erc about to quit the apart- 
ment, when one of the strangers steqiped, as if he had suddenly recol- 
lected some serious duty : then, returning to Brown, he thus briefly 
addressed him : — You have insulted me, and you deny me the satis- 
faction of a gentleman : I am very sorry, but I must——” and, with 
incredible dexterity, the speaker caught the nose of Brown between his 
thumb and finger. 

** Sir — what am I to think ?” exclaimed Brown, jumping from his 
seat; ^ 1 say, Sir, what am 1 to think?” Brown could, for the tto« 
nient, say no more, for the seg^nd stranger had suddenly etoght die 
itoBc as suddenly quitted by the first, ••very sorry— very sorry,” end 
the stranger tweaked. 
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“ Sir— Sir,” cried Brown, when released, “ what am I to underatand 
— I ask, Sir, what am I to understand——” but the execuUoner had 
left the room, and Brown looked upon Butcherly alone. j 

Take a seat — be quiet, Mr. Brown — take a seat, I have sometning to 
say to you,” said Butcherly ; and the calm dignity of his manner awecT 
our hero into obedience. Brown sank upon a chair, gasping and rubbing 
his nose that burned and glowed like ^ red cinder. “ We have known 
one another some time, Mr. Brown, ”%aid Butcherly, and Brown bowed 
assent. ‘‘It was my wisn that our ihtimacy shuuhl ripen into a lasting 
friendship.” Brown rubbed his nose. “ You have many admirable 
qualities, no doubt, Mr..Brown : it was iny fond hope to endeavour to 
discover and appreciate them. I believe you have an excellent heart— 
that, altogether, you arc, despite some human weaknesses, ^ most 
estimable person.” Brown clasped his hands, and was overpowered by 
the eulogy. “ But, Mr. Brown, whilst I af>preciate the virtues of 
another, I cannot forget what is due to myself, 'therefore, although 
1 believe you to be a most humane, a most amiable, a most upri^t 
man, still, Sir, the stern duty I owe to myself and to society, compels 
me — believe me, much against my will — to pull your nose.” 

The unrelenting vigour with which Butcherly asserted the right due 
to society and himself w as in terrible contrast to the meekness, the 
almost melliiluous softness of speech with which he passed sentence. 
Had the nose of Brown been jammed between an iron staple its owner 
could not luive roared more lustiU. The landlord, the waiters, the 
cliambcrmaids — the whole household— rushed to the scene of punish- 
ment. Butclicrly (piittcd his hold, and w^ith astonishing equanimity, 
and a graceful inclination of the l)od» passiii^ his liand around his 
beaver as he spoke, he ihus addressed the suft’eriS — 

“ Mr. Brown, It has cost me much to do this ; I have had to struggle 
against tlie force of frieudsliip : hut, Sir, society has its claims ; and 
believe me that, in pulling your no5t», I have only considered what is 
due to the iisagts of the wortd and to my sense of self-respect. In 
having pulled your nose 1 disclaiin anything personal. I have lieen 
grieved to do it, but self-sacrifice, Mr. Brow n, mwkes a part of the social 
compact.” And Butcherly, with a low bow^, and pressing his hat to his 
breast, retired. Now', had Butcherly cut llic throat of Brown in an 
“ afl'air of lioiiour,” could he have given a more profound, a more philo- 
sophical reason fur the necessity of the sacrilice ? 

“ Why, Sir,” <iried the himllord to Brown, “ what’s the matter ?” 

“Matter!” exclaimed Brown — “matter I — I — 1 w'as never so served 
in all my days !” 

“What's the matter?” asked a gentleman wlio entered the room. 

“The gentleman has had his nose pulled, Sir,” said the waiter, 
pointing to Brown. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Brown, “ it’s true — perfectly true ; and what to do 
I don’t knoAv.” 

“You don’t?” exclaimed the visitor. 

“No, Sir, I don’t,” cried Brown. “How should I? lahouldbe 
liappy to know. Sir ; for tlie fact is, Sir, I — no — 1 — I never before in all 
my life — never had my nose pulleil 

. The nose of Brown had been pulled — tweaked— pind&ed with im- 
punity i and Brown waa to all hia menda a baniahM man* He waa 
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touched — blown to all the world. In after days he could have cut off 
the tainted part — could, at one stroke, have excised the curse that still 
stood, prominently forth between his cheeks, so that with the loss he 
mighrhave gained his former friends. The nose, before its degradation, 
Jiad an aquiline tendency ; since its fall, it inclined somewhat upwards, 
at least to the morbid eyes of its wearer, as if shrinking from the 
approach of all things human. It was the nose of a modern saint rais- 
ing itself to the sky, by scenting^ljbls world as were a dunghill. How- 
ever, in time. Brown grew forgetful of the? ignominy his nose had 
sulfcred, and found for it a sweet oblivion of misfortune in rappee. 
Moreover, Brown, reading the works of a certain philosopher, discovere<l 
that man sloughs his whole mass of clay oned in a certain number of 
years > and, therefore, that the nose he wore was not, in fact, the nose in 
years by-gone assaulted, hut every particle of it a new nose — an un- 
touchedi untureaked orgt^n : a virgin nose, a nose un])ulled ! Hen* is 
comfort for tlie family of the Browns; here is consolation for the kicked, 
to know that in a few years — wc think seven the stated number — the 
shame is gone, exhaled, hour by hour and day by day, with the suffering 
region, l^et us, however, not too bir pursue this delicate disquisition ; 
for if in seven years sucli changes come, what pleas may criminals pul 
in! The pickpocket of 1837 may plead an alibi for the accused hand of 
1844 1 Thou caiist not say ’twas I that did it!” e.vclaims the palm 
of later date. But wc have done : there are some subtleties to be dis- 
cussed only by philosophers over their spring-water and brandy; and 

this question of physical identity might create confusion among even 
the most respectable families. In u word, in a few years Brown fi‘lt 
that the nose he wore had never been pulled ; his moral man was com- 
forted by his matcriaH His ftitc dear friends and best acquaintance 
“bore a brain,” it is true ; but Brown himself slumbered in a wise 
forgetfulness. 

CllAl*. Ill, 

Brown continued to creep through life ; every day serving him to 
accumulate justifying •reasons for present and fiitiirc inactivity. He 
had, fortunately, fallen into honest hands; for, shortly after the accident 
narrated in our last chapter, he was received into the family of a small 
tradesman, who, relieving our helpless hero of his new perplexity — that 
of laying out his own money on his ow’n wants — gave him board and 
bed for the interest of his inheritance, he slumbering through twenty 
years of his existence, wdth no more thought of the world around him — 
of its cares and its delights, than the counter of Jeremy Quick, his 
indefatigable landlord. 

Brown, according to the theory of philosophers, was already wearing 
his third nose from the date of the assault by Butcherly and his friends, 
that is, upwards of twenty years had ela])scd since that memorable 
catastrophe, when Jeremy Quick, w’ith his shining, prosperous face, and 
his blithe, chirping voice, entered the room of our hero with a gay Good 
morning!” 

“Good morning, Mr. Quick !” said Brown, laying down a morning 
]>aper — a journal that had twenty times performed the noisome feat of 
devouring its own words, but which was still the oracle of BrowUi for 
the best of reasons-- he never A&d read any other paper. 
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Mr. Quick drew a chair opposite to Brown, and seating himself, with 
his clasped fingers in his lap, and a more than usually lustrous sj^ile on 
his smooth countenance, he looked benignantly in the face of his lodger, 
cleared his throat, and said, “ Mr. Brown, we have now been togethdf 
in this house upwards of twenty years.” 

“ Twenty years, Mr. Quick. It quite seems to me that I have never 
lived in any other,” saill Brown. charm*ing house !” 

Tolerably well,” said Quick ; * but tlie fact is, I came to tell you 
that I am about to give up the house.” Brown started and looked grave 
at this piece of intelligence — for it threatened his repose. Could a 
spider comprehend the mischief of*a hair-broom, it would view that 
iustuM' cnt with a dread akin to that with which Brown contefhplated 
the fiu e of Quick. 

Give up the house ! explain yourself, Mr.»Quick,” said Brdvvn. 

“ Mr. Brown,” and the smiling landlord a])])voaqhed His lodger, and 
shook him cordially by the hand — “Mr. Brown, it is now u])wards of 
twenty years since we were introduced to one another. At that time. 
Sir, you had a thousand pounds.” 

“ A new sum to me — I may say it, (piitc a trouble. It was a happy 
day for me when I met you, Mr. Quick,” .«iai(l Brown. 

“You had exactly one thousand poiimls,” npoated Quick, “and 
that — that was twenty years agt).” 

A cloud fell upon the face of Bn»wn. Fn)m the manner of Quick, 
our hero rashly divined that liis landlord was al)oiit to e.xhibit a long 
accompt for bed and hoard, placing him m the light, or, rather, in the 
dark shadow of a debtor. “ I told yoi^ Mr. Quick,” said Brown, his 
face colouring somewhat — “ I told you, you coulSn’t afford it. To have 
lived and lodged ns I have, and on the interest of only a thousand 
jiounds, I told you it was not to be done. 1 knew that when you came 
to reckon ” • 

“ Hear me, my tlcar Mr. Brown — compose vourself ” — for Brown 
began to shift restlessly in his seat — “ compose yourself, mid hear me. 
Ha ! Sir, you can’t tell what I suffered for six ^months after I received 
you.” 

“And I have been a burthen, and I — I have never seen it!” cried 
Brow n, in a contrite s])irit. 

“ You have been a blessing to me, Afr. Brown,” said the whipmaker 
— for Quick, the kindest of men, w as, in the way of business, a dealer 
in scourges — “listen to me. Sir; pray, listen. When we met 1 had 
been married two years ” 

“ Martha was thirteen months old.” said Brown. 

“ To a day,” said Quick. “I had no capital — none; all my stock 
was in my window. I hadn’t a friend when 1 met von. Well, you forced 
your money on me; it was, you said, of no use to you ; you had never 
been in trade ; all you wanted was ” 

“What I have had, Mr. Quick: your roof, and your board, and no 
trouble,” said Brown. 

“ ^Tis all over now ; but you don’t know the days I was worn, 'the . 
nights 1 lay awake, the blame I heaped upon myself for having nsed 
what was not my own ; the dreams I had, seeing you houseless, and in 
rags, and I — I the cause, Mr. Brown.” • ' ^ 

“ But that hasn’t happened, Mr. Quick ; and as it never has ” 

Sept. — VOL. tl. NO. cci. , ^ H 
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I bless my stars, Mr. Brown, there^s little fear of it now. There, 
Mr. Bsiown,” and Quick laid a slip of paper in the hand of his lodger. 

“ What is this ? A cheque for a thousand pounds ?” 

■* “Your money, Mr. Brown,** said Quick. “You had a thousand 
pounds when *’ 

“ Well, but that — that is in th^ three per cents.,** cried Brown. 

“ Very true; but then, you see, %ompound iiyferest,** Mr. Brown. 

“ Interest ! but hav’n*t I lived upTm you? — tteaven forgive me ! — for, 
the last twenty years,*’ cried the lodger. 

*‘Mr. Brovin,” — and Quick rose, and tears came into his eyes as he 
caught the hand of his tenant — “ ivithout your money I might have had 
no roof^'no bed. Now, all 1 have to ask of you is, that you*ll think 
yourself to have been niy guest from the first day you came here.** 

“ Impossible !” cried B/own. 

“ You must' And, what is more, you must leave this house,** said 
Quick. 

“ How can you ask it ? As I have never lived in any other for the 
last twenty years,. how is it possible that ” 

“ The truth is, Mr. Brown, we have made money enough. I am 
rich — rich beyond every want. Now, had yon but used your own 
thousand pounds, I miglit have been pennyless, and you a man of 
wealth.” 

“ Very true, very true,” said Brown ; “but then, as I never had ven- 
tured any money, how could I begin ?” 

This argument, the text of Ids whole life — a text whipped into him 
by his schoolmaster — iias sullVdeiit to Broun, who was perfectly satis- 
fied at having been th^ cause of ucalth in others, he remaining poor 
himself. 

It was a hard task for the retired uldpinaker to carry Brown from 
London. For a long time he stifek with the tenacity of a lamprey t*i 
his old abode : hut uas at length iiuhuvd to emigrate by the eireum- 
stance of Quick pin chasing aii estate in the neighbourhood wherein 
Brown had passed his . choolhoy days. 

Broun was close on fifty when he returned to his native ])lace ; the 
self-same Brown tliat left it. Here he found, retired in ease and dwell- 
ing in the house of her late father, the uidow of the ladd, dmded Jack 
Simmons, who had arrived at the honours of city clerk ere he slept 
beneath the sculptured glories of a marble monument. Quick died ; 
Ids girls were married and carried off; Ids boys were thrifty dealers in 
London ; and Brown, at sixty, had consumed so much food — had slept 

many hours — had breathed so many tons of vital air. 

Notldng was left our hero, save fishing and the evening society of 
Mrs. Simmons. NcighboiirH, with unseemly levity, uouid wink know- 
ingly, and projdiet y a marriage. Nay, the curate once Iwldly put the 
rpustion to oiir bachelor. “ People would talk; Mr. Browit Waft very 
constant in his visits to the cottage; did he really ititend/lp'inarfytMts. 
Simm(>ns ?” ^ 

“ lU ally, Mr. Ringdove, the fact is, I— whatever my intention* might 
have l)eon forty years ago — bless" me! is it so long? — I remember, 8ir,** 
— and Brown pointed to some noble elms — “ those trees were then no 
thicker than my stick — whatever my intentions were, I—ss 
as I never have married, could I marry now ?** . 
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Another year elapsed, and the widow Simmons was gathered to 
her departed lord. Her death was somewhat sudden. To B/own it 
brought peculiar pain; for in their last interview high words — such w^ 
the term his self-accusing spirit gave the following syllables — ^had 
passed between him and the deceased. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Brown,” said the #widow,, flinging down her cards, 
‘‘ I am quite tired of c™bage. Djjn’t you play chess ?” 

“ No, ma^am,” said Brown. 

“ Come, then, I don’t iniiid if I take the trouble of teaching you. 
Susan, bring the board.” . 

Madam, I feel your kindness,” said Brown, calinl)* shuffling the 
cards; *‘but, ns I never haro played at chess, it appears to me very 
absurd that, at my time of life, 1 should attcnjpt to learn.” , 

“Ila! Brown, Brown !” — and the wido\? looked mqiirnfnlly at the 
bachelor — “if you had but known everything fromtiic lirsl, what a man 
you might have been !” 

Brown was Jilone. lie had no wife, no child, no kin to care for him. 
His sole companion was his fisliing-rod ; and in the long siiinnicr days 
he would stand or sit drcaniingly upon an old plank, projecting above 
that stream wliercin he once went to learn to swim, and was sagely 
whipped for the imprudence. What were his thoughts — what his 
meditations on the nothingness of the ])asl, and the conserpient barren- 
ness of the present, we will not consider. Thinking of tlie wisdom of 
the schoolmaster, Brown may have stmietiines seen the ])cdagogue rise 
from the water, as the Saracen saw the ghost of Angelica’s brother, 

“ Insiim al petto iKcir, d^aspeltwiOero.” 

Perhaps it was at some such inoineiit that Brown hastily leaned his back 
against the rail abo\c the plunk, and that tlie loltcn support, snapping 
witli the weight, siitVered our elderly •ngler to fall into the water, which 
had been to him tho bitter w at4’rs of bis youth. IIaj)pily — for Brown had 
never learned to swdm — his inishai) was w itnessed by a younger brother 
of the Ihie, who plucked the strugglcr from tlu^cath below, and, in a 
brief time, coiidueled him to his lonely home. 

“It is nothing — nothing at all,” said Brown to liis housekeeper, 
who begged her master to go between hot blankets. “ He never had 
cared for wet, and ouglit he to care now?” 

At eleven o’clock next morning Brown was still in bed. “ Medicine! 
he had never taken medicine ; and, if he were n little feverish or so, it 
was sure to go off. lie never had kept his bed for a day, and he would 
get up.” Brow n rose. 

The next day Brown kept his bed. “ Your hand, Sir, if you please,” 
said the doctor, brought, on her own responsibility, by the housekeeper. 
“Humph! very feverish ; a blister, Mr. Brown.” 

“ Pshaw 1 I never had a blister,” said the patient. 

“ And I must bleed you.” 

“ Bleed ! I tell you, Mr. Squills, I never lost a drop of blood in my 
life — and, therefore, 1 never will.” 

Brown was obstinate : no blister, no lancet would he Buffer to 
approacli him. The fourth day the doctor appeared, and shook his head 
as ne looked upon the eight uncorked Ubttlcs on the sick man’s table. 

H 2 
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“ He had lived sixty years without medicine, and was it likely physic 
would Ko him good now ?” . 

Squills opened the curtains, and shook his head still more anxiously, 
if 1 had only bled him,’* said Squills to the curate. 

“Never — never — never was bled in all my life,*’ said Brown, and 
died. 4 

Such was the life and death of Brown. Are,4^ere not Browns poli- 
tical — Browns philosophical — Brow'hs scientif^ ? Truly, the Browns 
are a great family. 

Our next shall speak of “ Jones.” 


Xn election anecdote. 

Hail, glorious day, on which the Bill wus pass’d, 

That gave at lai>t 

Reform to Britons free ! 

The Boroughs whic h had long been rotten, 

Are dead and clean lorgolten. 

As they ought to be. 

No more can seats be bought and sold. 

We 'vc (lone wuh such abuses ; 

No more can gold. 

Or Uiinsy notes, 

Pur|;,has*c bbbe votes: 

The poorest man can now vote as he chooses. 

But what ’s a moral without illustration ? 

None can avail. 

Without a tale * 

To fit it — here goes for my narration. 

At til* last election for the borough town 
OMiutilebury, 

A spick and spun new candidate came down, 

A fit and proper person, \cry : — 

He vow’d that he tlie |)eoplo*s man was. 

And drew a glowing picture on his ranvaxs 

Of rights and wTongs, and England's Chai ter. 

And swore for libeity he 'd die a martyr. 

He call’d upon a cobbler in his rounds, 

One Jac«)b Sneak, 

His vote and int’rest to bespeak ; 

Says he, You area patriot to the bone. 

And, zounds! 

A cobbler now may say his xole'ff his own 
Come, friend, your name enroll. 

And show yo/ir face, when 1 display my poll ; 

Your face is but a lean one now, 

I must allow. 

Or tell a monstrous thumper : 

It shows dejection ; 

But on the clay of election 
1 hope to see you with a fAumper. 
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True-blue ’s the colour that can ne'er be beat ! 

If yoVll but make a stand — I'll get a seat.’* 

Says Mr. Sneak» 

(As soon as his turn came to speak,) 

** 1 ’d like to give, a vote, no doubt. 

But I 'm afraid. 

My rates ar'n’t paid. 

And so, p^baps, they 'lUscratch me out ! 

What ’s mVse than allf I know a dozen more. 

Good men and sure. 

Will raise their voices with me for the blue, 

• If / but axc% 

And yet can’t raise. 

In these starvation days, 

A sous 

To pay their taxes !” • * 

“ A dozen votes in jeopardy !*' exclaims 
Th’ impatient squire ; 

There 's surely some mistake — 1*11 straight inquire ; 
Give me their names.” 

They parted; and, no matter how or when. 

The rates were paid of these .same men, 

AVho never paid a rate befuro. 

Except by 7 'atin*r the collector boundly. 

And roundly. 

And shutting in his face the door. 

The candidate his visit soon repeated. 

And for their votes his friends again entreated. 

“ All ’s right,’* said Ipi ; 

“ You *rc safe now in the regi-^Vation ; 

And if you will but vole for uie, 

’Twill be 

For the good o’ the nation !” 

** What !** replies Sneak, and have )oii done the trick 
So nick? 

Now, that ’s what 1 calls clover ! 

Me and my friends must all shout^Bluc for ever !' 
And so we will, my hearty! 

We ’ll strain bur throats 
Until they crack ; 

But ns to votes — 

Good lack I 
A'hem ! 

I ’in very sorry — but \vc ’vc promised them 
• ' To ih’ opposite party 

Atheneewn, Vlth August, 


Nemo. 
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“ All siipprbe festiu tons les dieiix 

Parta^i^oient le iHYiiheur de» ^poiix enchant^s. 

La main ile la diKcorde,eiitr'oiivrant iin niiage, 

Dll d^aonlro jiriiohain fait briller le prcnaf^e : 

Kile tieiit iiii fruit d’ori j^ii ees mots &oij^ ecrits ; 

/x* Hurt a In j»fu,s belle a rc(tet're ve prijr, \ 

Oil «»it quel tut le trouble entre les imliiortelles, 

Qui toutt‘s preteiuloieiit a rempire des belles; 

Kt qu'euiiM Jupiter, tpii n'osa les jiiger, 

Fit dependre ce droit de'i’arrot d'un berger. 

L\M01'TK. 

WiTiicrT the walls of the far-famed city of Troy or Ilium was an 
extensive forest well stocked with game. Actcon, who was one of the 
keenest sport.sineii of tlie period, was abroad at break of day, and had 
already slain many a dapjiled denizen of the forest, when Apollo, who 
was also an early riser, accidentally met, and thus accosted the hunter — 

“ W hat sport, n\\ noble buck ?” 

“ As f«ir the sport.” rejilied Acleun, ’tis pleasant enough, for you 
percti\c I have won the game; l)ut as for the title of buck, Master 
Apollo, I do not eoie^idcr myself entitled to it, having, like llie rest of 
my brothers of the chase, only one horn.” 

A good conceit, h\ St)x !” exclaimed Apollo, slapping liim on the 
shoulder. “ Well, then, iny unicorn, what game’s a-foot that you are 
making siicli juovision ?” 

“ I’m astoni'hed !” ‘•f'id Action. “ What! liave you not heard that 
Pcleiis is about to celebrate his nuptials with the lovely Tlietis? Have 
you really leccivcd no card?” 

“ Not ill! ineh of pastehoaid have 1 seen, I assure yon,” an>woied 
Apollo ; “ nor do I regret it, for tliesc saipe weddings are, after all, hut 
melancholy things, fur the bride generally looks as blank and while as 
her robe, and ilic groojji as silly a.s possible.” 

“ lint this is a love-match, I assure ymi.” 

“ Tlien, in re.-pi et of Pcieus, your laliuurs must be supcrHiious, for 
Thetis ought to he i/car, or at least tlear enough without your 
venison.” 

“ Thank’ye, Pid ; I owe you one,” crierl Actcon, laughing ; “ but you 
must come,- we shall never be able to get up a glee without your able 
assistance.” 

“ W ell,” said Apollo, evidently flattered by hia compliment, “ pro- 
vided I receive a card in duo time ” 

Oh ! rjl take care of lliat,” replied .^cteon ; “ in fact, it inuBt be 
an oversight of the .‘Stewards ; but I’ll sec toil. ’Twill be a ‘crack* 
affair, for Hacchus provides the tipple, and ” 

*' I’m glad of it,” said Apollo; “ for the last joUificatiou I was in- 
vite 1 to, they pretended to prodigious gentility, and gave us a villniions 
imitation of champagne that played old gooseberry with me ; and as for 
the port (bbu;k-»trap at ouc^and-cleveii-pcncc-thrce-farthings a bottle), 
it really produced an aciility that required all the skill and magnesia of 
ifilsculapius to neutralize.” • 

After having assured A]X)llo of the groundlessness of any such appre« 
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hension on the intended celebration, they parted with the understaj^ing 
that Apollo would keep himself disengaged for the occasion. ^ 

An invitation was accordingly sent on the following morning in due 
form. In the memory of the oldest inhabitant there had not been suejk 
an assemblage of “ nobs ” as honoured the wedding of Thetis. All the 
Gods and Goddesses were there, and there was nothing omitted to give 
due eclat to the marriage feast. Gi^i, as customary on such occasions, 
were presented, and, a?| usual, received. Pluto gave the young couple 
a toasting-fork, and Eolus a pair of bellows. Minerva proflered a hand- 
some pocket edition of the fashionable novels of the day, superbly bound. 
Nothing could excel Che good hunour and hilarity of the company. 
Toasts were drunk, and compliments flew about like snow-balls. 

Upon the removal of the cloth, Apollo arose, and, accompanied by two 
of the Muses, sang the following ^ • 

Hymeneal Chant. 

Lo ! Hymen of the saffron robe, 

Attended by the Graces, 

And Love, who governs half the globf, 

Appear with shining faces 
To bless the happy, happy pair, 

And bid to care a truce, Sir. 

The bride’s as brisk as bottled beer. 

The bridegroom, too, is fepruce, Sir. 

Hi fol de riddle K>1, 

Tiddy dol de da. 

Chorus by the tvhnle compafiy. 

Hi fol (V riddle lul, 

Tiddy dol do (?K. 

O ! may the link that Hymen lights 
To lead ’em to the altar 
Burn brij^htly all tlndr days and nights. 

And neitlwr trip nor falter. 

Though life is full of bogs and ruts. 

Pit-falls and holes, all sizes. 

Yet Love carves out some smootTOr cuts. 

And well Macadamizes. 

Hi fol de riddle lol, 

Tiddy dol de ila. 

Chorus— Ri fol de riddle, &c. 

Then fill your goblets to the brim, 

Reverse them in a twinkling, 

A blessing call on her and him. 

And give old Earth a sprinkling. 

(Here Apollo and the whole company according to custom poured a 
solemn libation.) 

May she be fruitful as the earth, 

And be a happy mother, 

And every little son of mirth 
Be followed by another. 

Ri fol do riddle lol 
Tiddy dol de da. 

Chorus— ‘Rx fol do riddle, &c. 

Words are inade(]^uate to describe the loud and enthusiastic applause 
which followed this classically-beautiful effusion. The hannouioua 
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haQ^mering of pots and glasses upon the table which accompanied the 

brakes,” produced altogether an effect so novel and electrifying that 
even J^lpiter, wlio had seen a great deal of “ high ” life in his time, 
.emphatically declared, with his hand upon his heart, that he had never 
before witnessed such a sceue. 

The bride and bridegroom being drank wuth the customary honours, 
Peleus arose : — ‘ f l 

Ladies and gentlemen,” said be, “ it is with some hesitation I in- 
trude myself upon your notice, but I should be utterly devoid of feeling 
were I to pass over in silence the handsome and flattering manner in 
which you have condescended to notice me anVl mine. On behalf of 
niysclf-and lady permit me to return you our most sincere and heartfelt 
thanks, and may you all enjoy health, happiness, and prosperity.” 

Symptoms of apj)hiusc* breaking out at this juncture, Peleus remained 
silent until the ])cal had burst, and then continued : — 

Ladies and gelitlemen^ — With your permission I will propose n 
toast. There is a gentleman among us who is ever ready to add to the 
harmony of the company by his vocal abilities. The elegant composi- 
tion which he has just poured forth, no less than the warm and friendly 
manner in which you all joined in the heaft-stirring chorus, demands 
my gratitude. Ladies and gentlemen, I beg leave to propose the health 
of Apollo with nine times nine!” 

Apollo was drank, and rising, placed his right hand upon the rirn of 
his goblet, bowed with the most winning grace to the bride, and bride- 
groom, and then to the guests both right and left. 

All was luishcd in a sdence that was almost audible, longing to catch 
every syllabic anticipa<i.:d from the lips of the God of Elo(|iicncc. 
Shaking back his golden lucks, and raising his replenished goblet in 
bis hand, he said : — 

“ Ladies and gentlemen — I thai)k you.” 

Every head uas outstretched, every eye hi a moment rivettod 
upon the youthful orator. Apollo, uith a smile of ineffable sweetness, 
looked calmly around^ and jdacing the wine to his lips, quaffed it at a 
single drauglit, and then — seated himself. 

For a moment the whole comjiany was lost in suriiriec ; but mirth 
soon broke the silence in loud and repented shouts of laughter, for Miey 
were one and all taken in and tickled by liis laconic inode of returning 
thanks. The incrrimeiit of the jovial parly was further increased by 
the following comic song, which Monms gave in his best manner upon 
the call of Jupiter for a “ volunteer;” — 

Tub Song of Momu.s. 

Miss Syrinx was washing her socks 
In Ladon's meandering stream. 

When Pan just peep'd over the rocks 
And caused the young lady to scream. 

With a harum-scarum, llddle-de-doc. 

Cried Pan in delight, ** Here*s a lass for me I** 

She snatch’d up her garments of lawn. 

And bundled up quickly her togs. 

Then scamper’d away like a fawn 
Affrighted at sigl^t of the dogs* 

With a harum-scarum, fiddle-ae-dce, 

Cried Pan, “ Sure the girl can’t be JrightenM at mo !” 
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On ! on ! — and away, like a brook, 

She ran o'er the pebbles so fleet : 

Cried Pan, ** Though light-heel'd, by my crook ! 

1 think 1 can outdo her feat.** 

With a harum-scarum, hddle-de-dco, 

** I think she can’t trot along quicker than me.” 

“ I’ll pursue her all day ;-for, in truth, 

She has » sweet anclc^and foot; 

And philosophers say that a youth 
Is nothing without a pursuit. 

With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dcc, 

A maid that is hunted mbst surely chased be !**, 

Away rattled Pan, like a cat 
With walnut-shells stuck on her feet ; 

His heart beat a strange pit a-pat,* 

Like a debtor in sight of— the Jileet /" 

With a harum-scarum, fiddle-dc-dee, 

Cried ho, “ She has won and still wins upon mo !" 

The beauty at last reach’d the plain. 

And finding she still was pursued, 

She turn'd to the river again. 

In terror, lest Pan should he rude. 

With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-deo, 

Cried she, “ What can Goallegs be wanting with me?” 

“ One good turn another deserves,*’ 

Cried Pan, and wliiskM i*ountl with a dash : 

But the river her honour prcfterves, 

Siie jumps into the stream^vith plash. 

With a harum-scarum, (iddle-de dee, 

** What a splash the young lad/ has cut !” cried he. 

lie rush’d to the bank, where he found 
Miss Syrinx transform d to a rood ; 

He thought her sfticerc, hut was bound 
To confess she was hollow indeed. 

With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 

Cried Pan, 1*11 cut her who has surely cut me !” 

SIjc could not now run from the blade 
That cruelly cut lier in bits. 

Of which Master Pan those pipes made. 

Well known to both rustics and cits. 

With a harum-scarum. Uddle-de-dec, 

Cried Pan, “ This is fair — she onc^' play’d upon me !** 

Both wine and wit flowed in sparkling abundance, and there was 
every prospect of a happy termination to the joyful meeting, when Dis- 
conl, in sheer envy of their enjoyment, and determined to spite them 
for having purposely neglected to send her an invite to the wedding- 
feast, concealed herself in the umbrageous covert of the trees which 
formed the leafy walls of the rural saloon, and, w^ntching her opportu- 
nity, threw a Golden Pippin upon the board, whereon these words were 
carved — “ B’or the most beautiful.” 

Juno seized the fruit, which was really of surpassing beauty, and ob- 
serving the words, although unable to decipher them (tbi she was by no 
means a literary lady), she beckoned to Minerva. ** Minny, my love,” 
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saV she, “construe me these pothooks, vdll you; for I must confess 
they^’^re all Greek to me.*’ 

Minerva took the pippin, and the attention and curiosity of all 
«-the goddesses were arous^. The Goddess of Wisdom smiled as she 
read the words aloud. A pause ensued, which was interrupted by 
Momus. 

“ I propose,” said he, “that thp pippin be g^ven to Vulcan !” 

A laugh, in which the ill-favourod blacksimth joined most heartily, 
followed this proposition. 

“ And w'herefore ?” demanded Jupiter. 

“ In the f\rst place, it will prevent any jealous feelings on the part of 
the yovng ladies ; and secondly, 1 think him in justice entitled to it, 
for, both in face and person, we must acknowledge lie is matchless.” 

“No,* no,” said Jun«, who really felt a longing for the fruit; “it 
must be intended for a lady. Let Jupiter award the prize.” 

Venus gave Ju]fiter a look which it w^as impossible to misconstrue ; 
and apprehending either a curtain- lecture from his spouse, or a tiff 
with Venus, determined not to be the arbitrator in this delicate affair. 

“ Apple of my eye !” said he, leering tenderly at Juno, “ I fear I may 
be deemed too partial if 1 bestow it according to my inclination,” and 
here he trod emphatically on the toe of V^enus. “ I therefore refer this 
momentous atfair to the decision of the equitable and renowned Paris.” 
“ Who is Paris ?” whispered the bride timidly to Minerva. 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed Minerva, “ don’t you really know — have you 
never seen him ?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Thetis. 

“Then jiray, child, hOld your tongue,” said Minerva, with the grave 
authority of a boarding-school teacher, “or you’ll ex]K>.se your ignorance 
wofully. Why it is a proverb even among the Gauls, ‘ Qui ii’a vu 
Paris ii’a rien vu,’ which, literally translated according to the Hamil- 
tonian system, means ‘ Whfi has not seen Pari^ has seen nothing.* ” 
They were all eager for the adjudication ; and Mercury was instantly 
despatched to reque^ the favour of the presence of the shepherd-judge. 
Paris, having hastily attired himself in his wig and gown, promptly 
appeared to answer the Haltering summons of Jupiter. Bowing grace- 
fully to the com]>aiiy, he seated himself upon a green bank under the 
shadow of an umbrageous tree. A circle was formed alK)ut him, and 
he received the pip[)in from the hands of Mercury. 

“ Open the court,” said he to the winged messenger of the gods.^ 

“ One would think the court was open enough already,” said Momus 
to Aiiollo. 

Mercury stepped forward, and, waving his caduceus, cried aloud, 
“Oyes! O yes ! Oyes! By the decree of Jupiter the wise and 
renowned Paris is instituted judge. Let the candidates come forward 
and listen to his just award.” 

Judo, Venus, and Minerva immediately entered the circle and pre* 
ferrtid their claims to the pippin ; and no one else appearing, F^is 
sagely grasped the contested fruit in hie left hand. Uegaiding the three 
beautiful goddesses as they advanced with a scrutiny that made them 
blush and look more lovely than ever, Paris seemed doubtful on which 
of the trio to bes^tow tlic prize. •Juno, who had more boldness than 
cretion, gracefully approached the judge. 
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Paris,” said she, in a whisper, " far be it from me even to 
remotest hint where or on whom you should bestow the fruit, 
not for the world attempt to influence the decision of one so 
just, so discriminative ; but, I must say, the fame and admiration of ^ 
your wisdom long since induced me to regard you with an eye of favour. 
You understand me ?” 

She retired, and Mine^jva, following|her example, advanced with be- 
coming dignity to the bench, and thas “ ear-wigged ” the puzzled ar- 
bitrator. • 

“ Wisdom is light !” said she. 

“ And has great weight with replied Paris, bowing ; “ and I 

admire the sage Minerva, from the beak of her owl to the toe ^f her 
blue-stocking.” 

“ I have no doubt,” continued the goddess^ that that minx, Juno, 
with her great staring eyes, has endeavoured to dazzle your judgment 
with great promises. But remember, most upright* judge, that know- 
ledge alone is power, and without any wish to bias your verdict (for I 
heartily desjiise so mean and uinvarran table a tampering), I promise 
you — provided my expectations of your intellectual discrimination and 
probity are confirmed — to bestow on you the best quarto edition of the 
‘ Statutes at Large ’ and ‘ Burns’ Justice.’ I\iuai verha^ you know — 
verhum sap , — and, winking significantly, she made way for the en- 
chanting Venus, who, in her turn, tripped with the most winning grace 
to the side of Paris. 

“ Really, Paris,” said she, smiling archly, “ *tis a thousand pities so 
cliurrning a youth should disguise liiinsclf^in that odious gown and wig. 
Tlicy may do very well to conceal the wrinkle’^ and deformities of all 
those babbling old fools whom yonder ‘ blue ’ is so fond of patronising ; 
but on a proper man like you they arc truly absurd. I know one of the 
prettiest women in the world, who, Qitrc jtous, would soon laugh you 
out of this masquerading, and jnakc yon the happiest man alive. She 
has charms enough to set all Troy in flames — she is moreover over head 
and ears in love with you already : but 1 shall have the pleasure of in- 
troducing you, for, as a matter of course, you wiU adjudge the golden 
])rize to me ; justice no less than gallantry demands this at your hands. 
Why, a single glance at her bewitching countenance is worth a bushel 
of pip])inB.” 

“Withdraw!” said Paris, sternly, as if indignant at being so en- 
treated ; and then slowly rising, he again regarded for a few moments 
the three goddesses, who were drawn up in a line before him for his 
judicial review. 

“ Would I had three pippins,” said he, “ that I might grant to each 
of these fair ladies the desire of their hearts. W’^heii I look upon the 
noble and majestic beauty of the imperial Juno, and tlie sweet face of 
Minerva, beaming bright with the fire of immortal intellect, the scales 
of justice waver in my trembling hand. Their charms are balanced 
equally ; but when I turn my eyes upon Venus, 1 feel that 1 am mortal 
-T-'her beauty is tess majestic, less intellectual, but more earthly — and, 
as a man, I bow to her influence, and adjudge her the golden pippin.” 
And bending lowly upon his knee, he presented the fruit to the de- 
lighted Venus. * 

” He*8 no judge !” said Minerva, turning away in a pet* 


givej^c 
I >|^ld 
wise, so 
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\{ He’s a fool !’* said Juno, her fair complexion growing scarlet with 
vex^.ion and disappointment. 

The bride and bridegroom had stolen away during the discussion, and 
the meeting presently broke up in most admired disorder, to the infinite 
pleasure of the envious Discord. 

As they paired olF, Momus sjiid to A])ollo, “ What a precious dessert 
to a wedding-feust ! First, a wcddlcTy iinknc^'ii, provides an ajple of 
contention, which Venus carries dway, making my sweet mistress Juno 
and Minerva a melancholy pa/r — and then comes the judgment of 
Master Paris, which I have no hesitation in saying is nuts to Jupiter!” 

* " Alfred Crowquill, 


LX — = 

A SPORTING BET. 

The Gordon Highlandcis, the Limerick county militia, and a brigade 
of Artiller\’, constituted, in the year 1811, the garrison of Athlone. Its 
central situation, and the extensive works whicli had been constructed 
on its north-west side, required, at least, as large a military force as the 
above for the \arious guards daily mounted over the barracks, ordnance 
stores, and the lines. 

The best possible feeling exislc<l between the officers of these regi- 
ments, although the gallantijlighlandcrs maintained, on all occasions, 
an air of conscious suj^eriority over their militia friends. 

It was my good fortune to lie on terms of friendship with both corps. 
That worthy son of Caledonia, Lrimoiit of Lamont, would greet me with a 
hearty shake of the hand, and “•IIoo’s a’ wi’ ye the day ':’” whilst the 
courtly old peer, Lord Muskerry, had a kind word to say, in the blandest 
brogue. So much for the colonels. .Alajois, captains, and subs were all 
known to me, nvan]; the two latter grades iny companions in divers 
choice pieces of mischief ; hut I am nut going to relate any adventure 
of my OW'D, and Imve only made the above remarks, as my good feeling 
towards both nations is in a measure of consequence to the story 1 
now venture to relate. 

1 w'as lounging one niorning at the door of the 92nd mess-room, with 
a bevy of kilted cronies, wdicu onr attention was attracted by an arrival 
in the barrack -square. A fine lad, who had joined the Limerick 
only a few days, rode through the gales. He was not a native of the 
county to which his regiment belonged, but boasted of high Milesian 
blood, doubtless with abundant right to such a distinction, bis father 
being an apothecary in Newtowrilimavaddy, and ivithal most celebrated 
for the wondrous cures which he had wrought on quadnii)edal patients ; 
not that I mean to insinuate this physicianer ” was nothing better 
than a cow-doctor but the district in which he resided was remark- 
able for the salubrity of its air, ns aifccting the ” humane species/’ and 
for a variety of diseases among hoofed and horned cattle. 

But to the son and heir of this Irish farrier-surgeon and bulls’ apothe- 
*cary. No fooncr was he awaib that our was upon him than in- 
sidiously applied the spur, promoting various capers and caracoles, to 
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witch the world with noble horsemanship nor did he cease to dis^ 
his proficiency in the mysteries of the manege^ as he approache4i>^o 
barracks ; on the contrary, he caused his steed to rear, kick, and plunge 
so violently, and so very near the mess-room door, that it was a service < 
of danger any longer to watch the evolutions of this Connaught Centauir. 

Ech, my man, be carefu’ ; d’ye no ken the stanes are het and slip- 
pery ? ye may get a fa* before yc*r aw|fc o’t,” considerately remarked 

the good-hearted old Major « 

“ Och, the devil a fear, ^Icjiir ! Td like to see the horse that could 
spill we,** replied the youngster. “ It’s only the feed he gets that 
makes him so full of spirit ; he’s been* used to’t in my father’s stables, 
who has as ilegant a stud of hunters and racers as ever you seen.*** 

“ And which. Sir, may I ask,** continued the Major, “ do you deno- 
minate your chesiiut ?** • 

“ Why, he*s aqual to aithcr ; I’d hunt him in Roscommon, or match 
liim at the Curragh, for any sum under a thousand.”* 

Tlie poor half-starved, ewe-necked hack had, during tliis dialogue, 
stood perfectly quiescent, so we de.sccndcd from onr [dace of vantage, 
and, much to the sur|)risc of the lad, to(»k a regular survey of this “ high 
charactered” animal, determined to derive cntcitainmcnt /row man and 
horse. 

“ As pretty a pair of broken knees as T ever bclicld,” remarked one. 

You’re a mighty big judge of borsc-flesb,” replied the rider, co- 
louring up to the ejes at the unlueky discovery ; ‘‘ a mere graze the 
crature got, topping a six-foot dyke.” 

“ How wad he come on bis knees, ip rrossing a dyke, Sir? the 
thing’s no possible! (,'eites, ye may baitii bavi^stuek in the mud ; but 
supposing that the dyke were perfectly dry, the banks woudna be that 
hard as to cause sic an aufii* disfigureinenl as yon.” 

“ It would be mighty well, Sir, for you wlicn you talk about anything 
to know what you’re talking ^ibout,” retorted the vexed equestrian. 

“ Them as knows their mother tongue can tell you that in Ireland the 
English for dyke means stone wall. And if any of ve.li^ a fancy to go 
out schooling* with me, I’ll engage to show you ’some sporting leaps, 
that ye’ll not be in uiiy kind of hurry to take yourselves.” 

“ That’s a tolerably good imitation of a string halt,” observed another 
of the party. 

“ Now", you’re ont; it’s only the remains of a strain he got the day he 
won the cup at Ballyswillyhoolcystown ; but I’m not going to stand 
here to have my horse — belter naver was crossed — pulled to paces by 
them as don’t wear the convayuianccs for riding. 1 wonder where that 
lazy vagybonc of a groom of mine is ? I must scud the Bar’ny boy to 
stable and get ready for the afternoon drill. The devil ride a-hiinting 
with our serjeant-major that has the impertinence to say I’ll not be fit 
for duty this month !” 

Couldn’t you prevail on Lord Muskerry to let you fall in on horse 
back ?” asked Captain 11 , with a somewhat malicious expression. 

Nabochlish !” returned the Milesian. “ I know ’tis funning me 
ye are, but I'm not so * aisily haled ’ as poor Lurry in the song was ; so 
ouc’t for all) if you are for a match,” — and again the armed heel of the 
speaker made the poor beast curvet, — 4*11 run against any of yez !** 

* The game of ** Follow the leader*’ on horseback. 
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’ Hoot, man ! don’t run against me /” cried little Wallis the quarter- 
ma^r, who was at the moment trying to make his way through the group 
to the colonel’s rooms. Ye micht keep your garron still, I think ; it’s 
* just sinfu’ to be digging them great butchers’ spurs into the ribs of the 
beast, for the Lord kens there’s nae flesh on the back of it to cover 
him.” 

Come, come, Wallis,” cried Captain R — r-, ” don’t disparage the 
noble animal ; it’s a racer, man, md has won^a cup.” 

“ Ca’ ye the likes o* that skalcton a racer ? I’d wager a year’s pay 
that I’d find a beast to beat him in a month.” 

” There’s a sporting bet for yoO, Sir,” said Captain M‘P ; “ will 

you take it ?” 

Let’s hear wliat it is,” replied the cejuestrinn, dismounting from his 
steed, and handing him over to the charge of a soldier in a fatigue jacket, 
who had previously been named with the brevet rank of groom. 

“ It’s this just, answered Wallis. I’ll undertake to race a beast 
0* mine against that poor, miserable, herrin’-gutted animal o* yours, 
within a month from this very day, on condition, d’ye perceive, that foiir- 
and-twenty hours’ nottis o* time and place be deemed good and suilicient 
on my part, and that the choice of the ground to be run over, the course, 
ye ken, he left entirely to me ; and the stakes shall amount to the vally 
of a month\<; pay, and no the twelve I was fule-Iikc cncuch to name the 
noo.” 

As there was a numerous clan of little Wallis's running about in the 
worthy Quartor-inaslcr’s quarters, I took the liberty of saying — 

“ Excuse me, my good Sir,vl)ut recollect you will have all the expense 
of training, &c. ; suppoiing we make up a ]>ursc of ten guineas amongst 
118, and let the officers of the Limerick know that a day’s s|K)rt is in- 
tended, they will join in the fun with pleasure, and back ‘ the Barony 
boy,’ for such is the name of this Jiigh-mettlcd racer !” 

I’ll back the Bar’ny boy ineself entirely, without being beholden to 
any one,” was tlie spirited remark of the owner of the animal. 

“ Barney hov /ir*. ^Uiiniey Iwy, is it a bet asked Wallis, drily. 

“It is, for tin guineas — that’s eleven pounds seven and six-pence 
Irish, — done!” 

“ And noo, trentlemcri,” said Wallis, “ I think we cou’dna do better 

than appoint Maister Hell the umpire, for ye see its a sort of a kind 

of a naational competetion ; the lad’s Irish, and sa are a’ his freends; 
we’re frne the lan<l o’ cakes. Hell’s an Knglisher, and sae ye see he’ll 
no be prejndeeced on aiie side or tither.” 

“ Bravo, Wallis! yc’rc a canny chiel, and your choice is accellent,” 
said the Major: “ wdl you take the office, myfreend?” he added, 
turning to me. 

“ Willingly, if the other party consents.” 

The young Hibernian, his handsome face beaming with good humour, 
and by no means displeased at his having thus suddenly become au ob- 
ject of interest to “ the Regulars,” advanced towards me, saying — 

“ I’ll Ixi right glad, Sir, to have you for xny umpire ; I was promised 
to be made known to you by Major Spread the next time you dined at 
our mess.” 

“ Let us waive ceremony, Sir,*’ I replied ; •• I shall be dad to cultivate 
your acquaintance, and you may be aure that I will exercise what 
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judgment I may possess most impartially in the responsible sHuajjif^ 
Mr. Wallis and yourself have been pleased to confer on me.” 

The beat of drum broke up our meeting, my friends hastening to 
their rooms to put on belt, sword, and sash for the coming parade. 

I shall not trespass on the patience of my reader by describing what 
passed during the month allowed for training, but content myself with 
saying that the frequent questions }|ut to Wallis were invariably an- 
swered by, • 

“ Wait and yeMl see jist. Pll win the race, ye may depend on’t, 
though I’ve bard that theyLim’rick lads arc offering awfu’ odds against 
me.” * • • 

This confidence on the part of the Quarter-master seemed to me well 
founded, as two or three times, whilst visiting the lines, I encountered 
him, with a smiling face, and a look of anticip|ited triumph. Why he 
should choose this particular locaic for his dajly walk I co?ild not guess, 
as no stable existed nearer than the long range withili the high walls of 
the barrack-square ; it was possible that he loved to promenade where, 
unobserved, he might calm his aejiiring thoughts and elegant ideas, 
after visiting the Flying Childers he had chosen to humble the pride of 
tlie Barony boy’s master. 

It was within the time allowed, by a day or two, when I received 
notice that “ the match would come off” the next afternoon at three, 
and I was requested to attend at the spot selected by Wallis for the 
trial of speed and skill. It appeared to me a somewhat extraordinary 
place for the purpose, being no other than the interior of the works 
already mentioned ; and I must here api^ise my reader that this irre- 
gular fortitication cousislcd of two or tliree siiacioiis bastions, connected 
by long walls, techiiicully called curtains, presenting a formidable alti- 
tude on the exterior, l)ut having broad ramparts w ithiii, on which the 
ordnance were placed, and where iufantrv could act if occasion re- 
quired : the hollow space betw een these high banks of earth was not 
suflicicntly capacious to allow of a ring or a straight course upon it, 
being incumbered with store-houses and piles of sli. 9 ; ,»md shell. 

Time would, however, bring truth to light ; I should he sure to know 
all ere twenty-four hours had passed, and therefore awaited the event 
with patience. 

At an early hour of the day — 

“ The important day. 

Big with tlu? fate of IVnUis and ///.v bel — ” 

an unusual bustle was observable in the barrack-yard ; nor w^as the stir 
confined to the male jiart of its inhabitants ; it w'ns evident that this 
wager had excited the most lively interest among the fair sex. 

“ Ye’ll gang and see the race, na doubt, Mestress M‘Ali6ter?’| asked 
an old woman, whose grey hairs and decrepit iigure ill accorded with 
the vivacious tone of her question. 

“ I canna preceesly say whether or no I shall be able, Mem,” an- 
swered her friend ; for I’ve nearly a* the hose and sarks o’ tiva com- 
panies — my gude man’s and ane the Adjetent ga’ me — in the suds the 
noo, so I’ll ha’ to stick to my tub, I’m thinking, and lose the sight that 
I may na’ lose the siUer^ ye ken,” * 
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wy, Mother Gtadtoi a aiish/q*; are ye goin* to eee out young 
offi^re take the shine out of the dm^haunf o# a Scotch Quarther- 
master?” deittauded a young private of the Limerick. 

** Is it meself that would miss the fun, ma vouchaiX f sure, and aint 
I goin’ to hack ‘the daVlint, a lanna ma chree^? Don’t I know his 
flesh and blood cousin. Squire Murphy of Castle Murphy? nice place it 
will be when its built ! And hs^’n’t I got an old thirteen and three 
fi’penny bits in the pocket of me, that I mane to sport upon the coorse 
this blissed day?” ' 

It’s well to be you, Misthress Gladlc, entirely ; sure the (ip’nics 
will be enough for the bets, and svid the thirfecn you aud I cau have 
an ilegant snack before we go, a hinnee || /” 

“Who ax’d you for your company, you I'anbmtgh**! I’m goin* 
wid decent people, and wid the likes of you, tall fellow as ye are, 
and handsome as you consate yourself.” 

These and such like “ iliscoorses” I could not avoid hearing as I passed 
the. speakers. As the hour approached, the barracks were left to the 
undisturbed possession of the sentries, all who could keep holiday mak- 
ing their way to the works. 

In order that the necessary preliminaries miglit be arranged in good 
time, I was early on the ground, which I found nearly covered by Jie 
men, women, and childer of the garrison, with here and there a knot of 
civilians, who had heard of the matcli, and “ wouldn’t lose the fun on no 
account” Wallis soon joined me, and I could not but smile at observ- 
ing the extraordinary contrast of his present excited appearance with 
his usual meek sonsy deportment. 

“ Noo, then, Maister* Hell, my freend, tlic first thing for me to do is 
to show you the ground I have fixed on, and then w e’ll clear the course, 
and prepare for the run. Serjeant Anderson, stick a bandyroll down 
here; that’s the starting-post; a^id come awa’ wi’ me, and Pll show 
you the winning-post.” • 

Saying this, he elbow ed his way through the crowd for about a hun- 
dred and fifty yi^ fcl^ .^ong the principal rampart of the work, and again 
a banderoll was h.^eiT 

“ It has chapped twa mair than half-un-hour, so we’ll lose no time:” 
then elevating his voice and his person, he bawled out in Gaelic for the 
Highlanders to move away from the space lietwcen the two flags. 
Oddly enough, liis directions were completely intelligible to his Hiber- 
nian hearers, and the dense mass begun to stir. It struck me that no 
possible harm could occur to the parapets by their occupation for so brief 
a space, and J bade the by-standers jump up and take their seats upoa 
them. It would be in vain should 1 attemut to describe the scrambling 
and crushing which followed this order : ttic derangement of the dra- 
peries of the females who were handed or hauled up, did i^ot occasion; 
so much uproarious mirth as accompanied the awkward escalade of my 
kilted friends ; those who were not so fortunate as to obtain seats in this 
enviable situation, contented themselves with forming a double and 
sometimes treble line upon the edge of the opiiosito slope« 

, * Tenn of fondness. f Foeb * i My boy* 

( Child of my heart. * II Hy honey* ** lUke. 


.v:rfv 
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Scarcely had this arrangement been completed vhen a loud ^ut 
from the Limerick lads announced the arrival of their hero, mung 
Mr. O’Fogerty, in a racing jacket of sky-blue with veUow deevesi and 
a pink jockey-cap, mounted on his fiery steed, and surrounded by a* 
large body of his brother officers, now ^vanc^ to where Wallis and 
myself, attended by an equal number of the 92nd, stood. 

Here I am, Sir, for the honour of Ireland !” gallantly exclaimed 
the equestrian. hope you’re not^going to disgrace the Bar’ny boy 
by naming any black^ard, broken -winded hack to match him. Is 
yours well bred 

“ He’s well fed, and that’s eneuch /or me, or, at least, he will be by 
and by,” replied Wallis, with a knowing wink, and glancing jit the 
condition of his rival’s steed, on whom the month’s training had pro- 
duced the effect of anything but an increase o/ fiesh. • 

“ Well, Sir,” said O’Fogerty, burning with*impatience.to prove him- 
self a Chifney, “ where’s the winning post?” • 

** Yon wee bit flag ; you can judge of an animal’s speed as well in a 
hundred and fifty yards as in a three-mile course ; and the terms, ye 
ken, arc a’ of iny ain proposing : but, ech, Sirs ! there’s ane thing I was 
clean forgetting. Maister Hell will be at the winning post, ye must 
name some gentleman to gi’ the signal for starting. Will Major Spread 
have the goodness to do it ?” 

Why, my good Sir, as we have in this country the highest legal 
authority for stating that no man can be in two places at one time, 
unless he is a bird, I will start you with pleasure.” 

A loud huzza from the sons of Shannon’s side followed the Major’s 
acquiescence. * % 

‘‘ Noo, then, I’ll bring up my beast” — saying which a square 
wooden machine, carefully covered with tarpauling, was wheeled to the 
spot by four men of the Wallis faction. 

“ Death alive ! Do you mean to sa^ your horse is in that case ?” 

” I didna say horse, 1 said *beast ; and if my beastie does na win, 
why you’ll imt the gowd in your poke, and crow over me, and welcome.” 

The appearance of this black and somewhat irfysterious-looking 
object attracted the most lively attention. 

” It’s no horse but a sheog* he has there,” remarked one of the 
Hibernian spectators. 

You’re not far out, my man,” observed Wallis. 

** My heavy hatbred upon you ; is my countryman to have dalings 
with the likes o* them ? Sure he’s not such a kiolaumf to venture.” 

Hould your whist, Ned Cullopy, and don’t be spiling ^rt wid 
your shuperstitions,” rather angrily remarked a corporal of the Limerick 
to his alarmed comrade. 

*‘Noo then, Maister Hell, to your post; just gi’ us a shake of the 
bandyroll when you’re there, and then the Major will say the ane, twa, 
three, and awa’ !” 

** Do you ride the animal ?” I asked, as I w^os about to leave. 

Me ride ? the Lord keep me from crossing siccan a steed,” 

A few minutes brought me to the appointed spot ; there I found 
Serjeant Anderson, flag in hand, with something at nis feet, covered up 
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in\ike manner to what I preanmed contained the Quarter-maater’s 
Bu^halus. Through the long and somewhat narrow lane of human 
beings I could clearly aee what was going on at the atarting-poat. The 
moment Wallis removed the tarpauling, ahouta, roars of laughter, and 
deep groans burst from those near enough to discern the contents. 

** It’s a powney just,’* observed one close to me. 

Faix, I’m after thinking it’s'^a monkey, or may be a bear.” 

** Bathershin ! how would the^ykes of them bate a horse? Ye’ll 
find it’s a buck-hound or some fleet divil tha^ will run with the speed 
o’ light.” 

Be aisy now, can’t you be quiet, sure there’s the Major by the side 
of youjiig O’J’ogerty ; they’ll be off in a jiffy.” 

Wallis, too, was to be seen holding the door of the wooden pen, 
ready ta.pull it open at the signal. It was given. Forth rushed a Pig, 
who, no way. terrified at the shouts which attended his appearance, 
hastened with iucFodible Speed tow^ards the goal ; not so the Barony 
boy, who, at sight of his strange competitor, reared in the air, threaten- 
ing to unhorse the astonished and discomfited jockey. On came the 
hog, grunting and sniffing the savoury wash that awaited him, and which 
his friend and ally, Serjeant Anderson, had by this time uncovered. 
Pigg^ had made good two-thirds of the distance before the spurs of 
O’Fogerty, rowel deep, had urged the frightened courser onward ; his 
rider, hoping yet to overtake his porcine foe, leant forward in true 
jockey style, using bridle, whip, and spur, with all the dexterity he 
could master. 


But vain his efforts ! The snout of hungry Toby had been for some 
seconds immersed in th/^ wasfi, when the career of the rider was checked 
by his horse stumbling against tlie trough, and pitching him over the 
head of the Barony boy and the curly tail of Jiis rival into the arms of 
that portion of the assembled multitude who were, luckily, behind the 
winning post, and who placed him*in safety upon the legs he had adorned 
with a new pair of jockey-hoots for this occasion. 

Wallis was de clye d the winner, and the stakes paid on the spot. 
The wily Scot^fi^ken the opportunity of training his sapient pig at 
hours when he knew the officers of both regiments were at mess ; and, 
after making him run for his dainty fare for more than three weeks, had 
only to keep the animal without food on the previous day to insure a 
super-porcinc speed. 

Congratulations poured in on the victor from all sides; his Irish 
friends acknowledged it was ** a sporting bet,” whilst bis countrymen 
evinced their joy by carrying the pig round the barracks in triumph, pre- 
ceded by the pipers of the regiment, who appro priatcly played » Peg^ b* 
Knoch AVinnoch, not a few einging flogg s words to that scarce old 
air, instead of having to chant “ Scots wha hac wi’ Wallace bted,** as 
they might have done had the Caledonian party been obliged to pay 
the ten guineas staked on these pork-chops. 
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THE OLD WATCHMEN. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP ** GLANCES AT LIFE.** 

The older 1 get» the older I grow, the more I feel, hourly and daily, 
that I cannot choose but join in m^^^qucrulous pipe with tTO chirping 
voice of that playful poet, who, in his antic disposition,” sang these 
tristful triplets • 

** I have had playmates — 1 have had companions. 

In my dayS of ohildhood,*in my joyful school'days ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces 1 • 

“ I have been laughing — I have been carousing. 

Drinking late, sitting late, with iqy bosom cronies ; * 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces !’* 

Many are gone, and many are not gone, who might go, an* they vrould, 
with all my heart. I miss many that are gone ; but I miss none who 
arc gone so much as the ancient goodly Watchmen of this ancient goodly 
City. There are a thousand parts and parcels that formerly formed 
part ^qd parcel of the life of London, which have ^one, and “ made no 
sign** that they were going. 1 miss none of them so much as those 

veteran weatherers of all w'cathers whether it was Winter, the Winter 

of the City — how wretched ! Spring, the Spring of the Strand and Fleet- 
street, and those unpastoral jiarts adjacent — how flowcrlcss, bowerless, 
budless, and blossomlcss ! Summer, the Summer of St. Dunstan’s 
— not half so long, not half so warm, i^t half so welcome, as 
the intrusive nose of that old enemy of man, taken, in flagrante 
delicto f ^>y the tongs of that good saint — Summer, only known by the 
fiunufd coming round of that incontinent luxury of your parish autho- 
rities, yellow green peas ; and that stall-spread delicacy of your pennied 
apprentices, gooseberry-fool ; *with that damp indulgence, the parish 
water-cart, pauper-pumped and pauper-drawn, sent spirting and 
squirting about the cleanly streets, to put down and dr^ wn the few poor 
lively particles of powdered dirt that dared to kick up something like a 
dust in dry weather, and, by a sort of unholy-water sprinkling and 
unreligious exorcism, lay them ! Autumn, the Autumn of the damp 
dwellers around St. Clement the Dane, who, shrinking from the first 
threatenings of the winter blasts, run shivering to the wharfs upon the 
water-side with a cold, chitteriiig cry of Coals, coals ! an* you love 
us, goodman Pegg (or Sant, as it may happen), keep sending us con- 
tinually more coals !’* 1 say again, I miss those weather-beaten fol- 

lowers of “ mine ancient*’ Time — the Watchmen of old London ! They 
are gone ! Comfort be with them, poor, workhoused wretches, whert- 
aoe*er they are — wherever they abide !** 

** Blessings go with them wheresoe’er they go I** 

May a wanner woollen nightcap take place of those Welsh wigs where- 
wimal they comforted their wise old ears in winter weather-wise ears, 
for they distinguished wisely, and could tell whether the whoreson uoon- 
of-nignt brawler who invoked them were wise or simple — country-bom 
or dvic-bred — gentleman Templar, too •powerfully refreshed — maudlin 
merchant— plain shopkeeper— learned or unlearned clerk— thorough 
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to^-taught vagabond— Delilah or honest woman, drunk or sober, going 
upod'her lawful or unlawfiil business. And wise enough was he, the 
good old Watchman, to distinguish whether a watch were lost or to be 
-lost — a nice point : for if it were gone, and fobbed off so, wherefore 
should he follow it, and expose himself to a like danger 7— an* it were 
not gone, but predestinated to go, he who was to part with it anon had 
but patiently to wait a wee,” an§, ** all things agreeing;,” he, the moat 
watchful. of Watchmen, would, in his turn, attend on him and ease him 
of his commodity. Meantime, if the gold-watched citizen were too 
drunk to go, he could hold on by the post till he came up to him in the 
due course apd circuit of his round, when he wAuld take friendly charge 
of hin^; perhaps sec him to his door, if not far distant ; and haply take 
care of his true Tompion, by right of place, as one holding office under 
the administration of that, old watcher and warder, Time. And if he, 
the Bacchi pienus^ wot hot, when he sobered, what had gone with his 
gold watch, it was ^ell : if "he remembered who had taken so much care 
of it, it was not w'ell — he took it ill, he that took it, but he gave it up for 
consideration.” Nice discernments these, which no ears but such 
practised cars as theirs could easily distinguish : they relied upon them 
— took counsel of them — stirred and interfered — stood still, or laid 
perdue, till the brawl blew over, the cry of “ Watch !” had cried itself 
to sleep, and the dangerous coast was clear — did these cautious jus- 
ticers. “ My dainty Aricls, I miss ye much !” Where are ye gone, 
ye old familiar faces?” ^*What accident has rapt ye from me?” 
I had, in my benevolence, almost wished that 

“Never, Houte, misnamed of Indiistiy,** 

had received ye ; but it is too late : there ye arc, all laid upon the shelf, 
your lanterns out, and your own lives’ brief candles” dickering and 
quivering in the socket. Ye ** old men eloquent,” do ye never start up 
now in your still watchful sleep at*the counting of the Poor-house clock, 
or at the crowing of the cock at the dhiryman’s across the way, and 
call the hour, and call it wrong, as ye were wont to do in your best days, 
or, rather, nigl^vr «vhen suddenly awakened ? Have they — the hard 
Economists — taken away from ye that childish and yet watchmanly toy, 
the rattle, with which ye 

** Oft in the stilly night, 

When slumber's chain had bound us,’* 

kept yourselves from sleeping by playing with it, and turning it round 
and round, solacing your serious, silent hours with it 7 Do ye never 
spring it in your beds, and ” fright the workhouse from its propriety?” 
Do ye never make charges, in your dreams, against the rude disorderlies 
before his worship the Ward-constable? And are they entered ? And 
do they stand in damning white and black upon imaginary charge* 
sheets ? And do ye go in your dreams, as ye were wont to an in sober 
reality, drunk with the now sobered delinquents before my i^id Mug- 
gins the mayor, and swear to some new charge— invented ” for the 
nonce” — that of the next morning being anything but that of over- 
night ? And do the sapient Solons listen to your charge, and turn deaf 
ears to the innocent foob, your victims, as they were wont to do? , |)p 
ye never, in your imaffinatioPsCollar some lusty rascal raiajterer,>ao4i 
waking, find tliat ye have clutched the poor old crone, your pauper^ 
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nurse ? Do yc never, in your now undisturbed sleep, as ye were woni^hear 
some late Templar, ** training for the law,’’ having let fall a guinea in ^ 
the street, cry •* Watch !” — and when ye answer hoarsely to his cry, and ^ 
walk reluctant up to where he stands, till he grows more explicit and 
explanative, and hurries your shuffling^slow feet by adding, Here, bring 
your lantern this way, my good felloe, for I’ve dropped a shilling !”— 
too-thoughtfiil student of mankindf fearhil that, if he had named the 
larger sum, it might have tempted ye to withhold your light and your 
besought assistance? And do ye run up to the spot to be first oars” 
—see where the goldeh glitterer lies at the first glance — clap your 
broad foot upon it to cover it up from his dim eyes — dim ** with excess of 
/did,” or punch — lend him your lantern to look round for it, but stir 
not from your vantage ground” till he has>^iven the guinea up and 
gone his way, not rejoicing, but lamenting the loss, mayhap, of his first 
fee? And have ye the conscience still to take & shilling for your 
trouble ? And when you have heard him knock, and seen him enter in 
at the Middle Temple gate, do ye now put out the light,” lest any eye 
should see what ’tis ye do ; and then stooping down to your shoe, pick 
up the one pound one” as lawful waif and stray, glorying that you 
have “ done” the legal “ knowing one ?” Do ye still rouse up the bakers’ 
men when ” the sponge has set,” and get large hunks of ” deadman” for 
your trouble? Or, arc all your services, uses, abuses, authorities, powers, 
and all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious” Watchmanry 
extinct and clean forgotten ? Then, indeed, is ‘‘ Othello’s occupation 
gone!” Out, alas! “Where be your gibes now” of the tipsy strag* 
gler, provoking him to a quarrel ? Where be ^ the rows” ye kicked up 
and “ the rowers” yc picked up ? Where be those “ lesser lights,” 
your lanterns? “Night’s candles arc burnt out.” Where be your 
staves? — where do the wood-worms peg them through like cribbage- 
boards? Where do the moths make eyelet-holes in your right reverend 
watch-coats? “ Oh fallen, fallen from your high estate !” “ How arc 
the mighty fallen!” But I will pity ye, though _.ofltimes pitiless. 
May those old “blankets of the dark,” your m^ny -mi lied w^atch-coats — 
inflexible as board — which could have stood alone, an’ there were need 
on’t, fitting yc like your watch-boxes — may they be superseded now by 
softer woollen appliances, lapping your superannuated bodies and rheu- 
matic bones 

“ in one oxtreme-swect pleasure,”— 

the unusual pleasure of warmth — the old man’s chariest luxury, and 
best of blessings ! 

Watchmen — most ancient Watchmen — and all the long line of the 
dynasty of the Dogberries— went out with what I understand to be the 
true “ Light of other days,” — those winking, weak-eyed lenders of a 
light to the purblind leaders of the blind — the old parish lamps. The 
“ garish eye ” of Gas glared through the “ darkness visible ” of our 
stj^tSi and these old owls, dazzled and blinded with the threatened 
exeeis of moral light — for so it was — shrunk from before its hated nre- 
aenee. I saw that all was over with them from that hour : that their 
infirmities and inefficiencies, thus exposed and brought to light, they 
oottid not stand the survey and investigsaion of these days, whale the 
old i obscurity remed, men— watch-rate-paving men— were satisfied 
with hearing houny and half-hourly the feeble cry of some old creature 
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whoi^’ the cruel parish (meaning to be kind) kept out of his wahn bed ; 
and were content to think that ** their doors were blest from nightly 
-harm ” by these poor ministers and mumblers. The new light thrown 
upon the old darkness showed them up in their true ** false present- 
ments and it was seen at once^ that these old halt, and lame, and 
blind” infantry — this veteran battalion, commanded by old Colonel 
Time — ^were not the effective men ySur watch and ward committees said 
they were, but feeble, frail, and impotent. Frdni that hour their doom 
was sealed — their dissolution was inevitable. Had they been Janis- 
saries, one night would have seen them swept away from the face of the 
City ; but as they happened to be indifterent Christians, they were 
spared. The fiat, however, went forth — that they should cease to be — 
and they*were seen and hfard no more ! 

* “ F^r no mt're the heat o* the moon^ 

Nor the wintry storm that rages ; 

All your worldly task is done. 

Home ye re gone, and got your wages ! 

Golden lads and lasses must 
All follow yo, and come to dust.'* 


Not uncheerful — though strangely inverted — was the life of the old 
Watchman. Day was his night — night was his day : his life— or the 
latter years of it — was all night. It was, indeed, a not incurious specu- 
lation to your physiognomist and your physiologist to get a sight of one 
of the old Watchmen by day. Plants which grow in cellars and in 
mines, far from “ the hcaltlvy breath of Morn,” and the genial in- 
fluence of the sun, arc^ \vliite, colourless, and unwholesome-looking. 
A Watchman seen by day reminded you of these plants. He had 
that ” interesting paleness ” which a certain noble poet so much 
affected ; and blended with this ,was a cold blueness, as though his 
blood wanted the ripening redness of Um sun ; and so, no doubt, it 
did. There was a hue in his aspect “ sickbed o’er with the pale cast ” 
of watching an d Jo ne-wandcring through the solemn silence of a city 
asleep— a thoughtful circum?tuncc with the least thoughtful ; — a look 
as though he felt somewhat out of his element in keeping such unsea- 
sonable hours as twelve at noon and one in the aflernoon among a mob 
which he could not disperse — among a rude and noisy rahblemeut 
whom he could not cornmand to keep the peace : he was, indeed, as 
much abroad and out of his place and element by day as a bee at Bil- 
lingsgatc. Meet him Ity day, and you saw at one glance at the old 
Watchman’s face that he was no every-day man — that day knew him 
not well, and that he only knew the day as you might haply recognize 
in some young man, who has become a shining character, some once 
scrubby boy, the morning of whose life was palpably obscure, and whose 
little day ” looked as though it would be a dull one : you are not sure 
that it is ne, and yet you hope it is. The old Watchman carted not for 
day: 

** What bad day with him to do? 

Sons of care, 'twas made for you !** 

Day was of no further consequence to him, than that its comlnjr matk^ 
the time when his services might be dispensed with for awmtd^ 
;:flianked Heaven for “ his nigMyi bread.” He went to bed the 
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life to rise with the lark, and go to bed with him,” at such impvbper 
hours as that eminent vocalist — the skiey Incledon — keeps* He had 
but one favourite author — Dr. Young : he sometimes dipped into his 
Night Thoughts,” when his own perchance were drowsier, or the 
streets were more than commonly silent and well behaved. Sometimes, 
with the gentle Hervey, he contem|9lated the starry heavens. God^ 
knows ! many an old man who ha| *held the lantern in the midnight 
search for a dropt sixpeitce may have been an ill-starred, uncfiscovered 
Newton; and instead of following at the heels of Time, and telling, for 
his fellow-mortals, how# fast he goes^might have walked with him as 
one of the few great companions of that untiring old Travdller, till both 
disappeared in the far distance of Eternity. But if he was an astro- 
nomer, he knew it not, or we know it not. lie could point out |he place 
of the Great Bear ; but you might safelier rely upon his direction to 
the Brown Bear, Bow-street, where the night-wanderer could, in those 
days, “ wet his clay.” He loved, even to over-indulgence, (which spoils 
a taste as much as it spoils a child,) a colourless liquor, looking, to 
the simple eye, like veritable water, but, tasted, was much stronger — at 
least, than any water, save that miscalled Thames water that is 
sometimes strong enough to knock you down. The old Watchman would, 
as hath been remarked by some one, “ take any given quantity thereof.” 
It was, haply, not unnatural that he whose office —whose “ vocation ” it 
was to trip up the heels of run-a-gates, and cry “ Stand !” to an unsteady 
man, should love a cordial whose 8im])lc cognomen reminded him of 
that old springe to catch woodcocks,” the gin. 

The old Watchmen w ere valiant, if need w^c, and could strike ; but 
they ever had an eye to the measure of caj)acity of the recipients. If 
they were small, weak vessels, they thumped away like carpet-beaters, 
and slackened not till they, perchance, had cracked them, and they 
began to run. If they were stout ^nd sturdy vessels of war, which 
could maintain the fight “ ’gainst any odds” which the Watch could 
wage or wager, their blows being weak, and of “ none effect ” upon 
such “ bully Bottoms,” they would have been lost upjn them, and so 
they threw them not away. Therein was their discretion. 

There was something warning the evil-doers to flee away, even in the 
very shuffling of their old shoon along the stones, which always ” prated 
of their whereabout.” Long before you saw the slow, old, creeping 
guardian of the sleeping hours, you heard him afar off, in the strict 
silence of the night, — 

“ Poor traveller ! 

His staff trail'd with him : scarcely did his feet 

Disturb the summer dust,'’ 

or jthc summer silence : you would not have heard his feet, only tliat 
they were the sole things which were stirring. In the solemn moon- 
light nights of autumn, when this City seems most picturesque, and 
streets, which you see no beauty in by day, arc turned by night, with its 
black shadows, and strange, loose, scattered distributions of lig^ht, into 
perfect pictures, that set the imagination wandering to old Venice, and 
see Canalettis at every corner of the streets that slope towards tJ^e 
TUames^that fresher stream than^ the q)d Grand Canal folding tliromh 
an calm majestic pace— ** in such an hour as this/’ when, all the 
Oily ilept, and not a sound alarmed *^the peace*fond Night with noise,’’ 
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8av0s.t1ie old Watchman’s feeble cryi and his soft, feeble treadjAe seemed 
the only living creature in the city of the dead — the only living link 
^ between the death of one day’s life and the birth-time of another, as he 
crept along, ’’ remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” like the Last Man ; 
or like the solitary traveller in that old city of the desert, where all that 
lived were dead and turned to stsne. The coming of your now watcher 
of the night is as sudden and unexpected, and yet as stealthy, as the 
stealing along of a thief. The burglar had time to finish his business, 
or, if not, to escape, ere the old Watchman had tottered up to where his 
booty laid. If, from some want eif precaution o/i his part, the feeble old 
man caught^ him “ at his dirtv work,” was he honest, his fears would 
counsA him to silence : was lie a rogue, he “ listened to reason,” 
drew his hush-money at the time, was silent, passed on, winked, and 
saw nothing, but could say* something, “ upon compulsion,” or if tempted 
to speak by “ ‘Fifty, Pounda Reward.” 

The old Watchmen had their admirers and their enviers. There is 
no rank in life, however low*, but there is some one, lower still, who 
looks up to it, and thinks it were promotion to rise to that high station. 
This admiration leads to imitation, and imitation, not unfrequently, to 
a sort of excellence. 

The old Watchmen, I repeat, had their admirers. The little sweeps 
—those starvelings in a scanty vest ” rising before the day, as they 
went chittering along the silent streets in a black, murky morning — 
loved to hear their reverend voices — quavering with cold, and age, and 
the excess which only kept them up in the unnatural conflict with na- 
ture — sleep, rest, and nuj^'’ing their infirmities. Those tender younglings, 
having their share of vulgar superstitions, as well as their betters, 
dreaded the silence of the darkness, but felt assured of their poor safety 
whenas they heard the old familiar quail-pipe of some grey Nestor of 
the night dwelling with an elaborate delight and “drowsy charm ” upon 
“ Past six o’clock, and a cloudy morning !” — an hour ilear to him in 
winter, for it dismissed him to his bed. How those younkers reverenced 
him, and callefUiaat “ father,” and looked up to him as a man — a warm 
man, when they compared his large white watchcoat with their black 
tatters — as one high in authority, and yet not proud, nor stern, but full 
of humble condescensions to those small inferiors. The early lalmurer 
lit his three inches of pipe per favour of his lantern, and thought him no 
mean man. The houseless wretches with which this wealthy City abounds 
— greatly to this wealthy City’s disgrace — when he was merciful to them, 
and drove them not about from pillar to post, from door to door, but let 
them huddle in a corner, if out of the way, and broke not their deatb-like 
sleep ; or if, as he sometimes did, he shared with the starving creatures 
the cold orts given him by some good-hearted servant^girl, who “ pitied 
the poor Watchman,’* as the hungry outcasts ravened over the dry morsels, 
they wept, feebly wept, that some one felt for them, though only a poor 
Watchman. That poor little devil — the printer’s devil— that white sweep 
— (why not? as we have such nice distinctions as black smith and white 
smith ?) — that indispensable imp— small go-between great printer and 
great poet— running indifferently from Davison to Byron, from Byron 
back again to Davison— first canity of ibo^ immortal works consigned 
in parcels to the care of that bclk critic. Time, for the use of that young 
master, Posterity, now thumbing his small horn-book, who, when he 
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has got through his letters, and can read, is to sav whether he likfs or 
likes them not-^— That wee devil, too soon for the late warehouseman by 
affood hour, would fly to the old Watchman’s box as to a sanctuai^, and 
felt a poor comfort and a warmth in looking at the light that shone 
through the lantern perhaps held his cold hands, which knew no com* 
fortable gloves, over its top, from whose vent-holes the heat would ra- 
diate, and there would warm his chapped and frozen fingers — an indul- 
gence which the good fatherly man Alowed. The late lodger-r-a single 
man, given to clubs — ^whfen he was locked out, or had forgot his key — 
walked round his beat with him, and found him sociable, and one who 
knew the world — by nignt. The ’premice-boy, or hobbledehoy, just be- 
ginning to grow rakish and disorderly, returning late from private 
theatre or spouting-club, clung to his box, neighbouring his master’s 
house, and while he went his round, took forty winks, snugly shut up in 
it, as that good man advised ; and when our maid ” got up, as was 
her wont, at six, a gentle tap of the Watchman’s staff against the area- 
railings brought Betty.to the door ; Master Dick’s delinquency was apo- 
logised for, and looked over by the good-natured girl ‘‘ as no business of 
Aer’n and all being now made right, Dick stepped out from the portico 
next door, thanked her for her kindness, entreated her silence, and slip- 
ping his shoes ofiP, slid softly tu his bed-room, past “ the governor’s door,” 
just in time to hear his wakening bell ring him to his work, and, yawn- 
ing, answer it. And so he ’scaped the Chamberlain, that severe Censor 
of your City ’prentices. 

The Watchman’s box was eminently social, like a snuff-box ; for all 
honest men and lx)y8 might beard the lion i^ his den,” an’ they were 
known and of good repute, or were well-favoured. His box was poli- 
tical, too ; for the Morning-paper compositor, if any extraordinary news 
was stirring, left the heads of it there, for further circulation, ere he 
went, tired of it himself, to bed. Ij^ext came the newsman, with his 
wet, cold quires under his rheumatic arm, who, if he had time, read out 
the brief particulars, while he, good Watchman, now thoroughly waked 
up, with mouth wide open, swallowed the important intelligence, trem- 
bled to hear it, but held his lantern steadily while his indifferent reader 
now fluently went on, and now boggled at, and sometimes spelt, a villan- 
ously hard word. It was a picture to see them— a picture of the past. 

** But those days are gone away, 

And thoir hours are old and gray 

Silent are their voices shrill 

Down Fleet Street— up Ludgate Hill 

You will never more behold 

Feeble John or Robin bold 

Gone the merry midnight din : 

Gone the song of Jamie Lynn 

So it is ; yet let us sing 
Honour to the worn-out thing! 

Though their days have hurried by. 

Let us two a buraen try.** 

Kbats, cum vat. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE INFLUENZA. 

AN ODE. 

(Set? fit*, a BedchamherH^Sound of Revelry hetow.) 


Sic loquitur Pliilosophugf 


Yea ! *lis a pleasure in my lonely cell 
To hear and scorn those sounds of mirth, 

(There goes the bell !) 

That hav^ in pride and folly birth. 

The didn’t hear the name,) 

' Tbe,pniiieaivng dance, the heartless song, 

(How they do get along !) 

The counterfeited flame 

All, all are (well done, Collinet 1) 

All are but vanity ; 

And lover’s sighs, 

And woman’s smiles, and speaking eyes, 

And all her fascination, 

(A glorious ball!) 

\Vhat are they all 
(How vexing!)— but vexation ? 

My mistress is divine Philosophy 
Tli^t ever upward looks, 

(The bell again ! — who ran this be?) 

And wisdom-giving books, 

(’Tis Lucy, I declare ! ) 

These, those alone ly^vu charms for me. 

(And 1 not there ! ) • 

Philosophy ! thou Goddess sage,' 

Wisest and best, 

• Clad in the sober hues of age, 

(I wonder how she’s dressed?) 

With thoughtful brow 
(She’s waltzing now !) 

Come to thy votary ; let us muse together 

O’er human follies— (now who’s dancing with her ?) 

Here all the world’s shut out ! 

(That laugh was ber’s — there, there — qutie happy !) 

No worldly fear, no worldly doubt, 

(I’ll bet she’s flirting with some puppy 1) 

No worldly care can here ^tiguc us. 

(Perbans he's helping her to negus !) 

No ! in this chamber all — 

(Or putting on her shawl,) 

All, all is peace, all Quiet, all hope, 

All contemplation (off she goes to galope,) 

Here no fade jarring, no coarse vaunt, 

(Rum tcedle dum) 

No idle quarrels come, 

(I’ll spoil his dining, just see if 1 don’t.) 
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How pleasant is a peaceful mind ! 

(Oh ! , what a row those fools are making !) 

Mine glows with love for all mankind ; 

(I hope they’ll bring the door down with their shaking ;) 
No envious thoughts I know, 

(Now all but 1 to suig>er go,) 

Nought in my bosom cai| provoke *em. 

(Hope it may chol|e ’em.) 

Another’s pleasures (oh ! those knives and forks !) 

Are quite delightful. (Oh ! those corks !) 

My feelings (there's ano^er !) grow still stronger ; 

(The table's in a roar !) • 

Yes ! as I said before* 

I— I (I’m (1 d if I can stand this any longer !> 

•J. M. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET; 


OR, “THE YOUNG MAN S DIARY.'' 

I WAS just making myself comfortable over a blazing fire, port wine 
on the table — gouty log on sofa — lying in n\y easy chair, and all that, 
when I got a letter from my nephew. C)pened it and re»ul — 

“ My dear sir, — Hope you’ll forgive — could not marry where could 

not love. She did not care — Miss L not rich — but handsome, and 

fond of me — ran away with her — married yes^rday — trusting to your 
generosity — hope for pardon, and a welcome. All will be forgotten 
when you sec her. Dutiful nephew, 

“ Charles Neville.** 

I was thuiulcrstruck. I had made but a match for him, and he runs 
away with another girl — w'onian without a penny. Too bad. No ; 
cannot forgive that. I must write to say, that he has never to expect a 
farthing from me. John, pen ink and paper, “ Your paper and pens 
under your leg on the sofa, Sir.** 

“ Oh, then, don’t move my foot for them ; there’s an old desk in the 
comer, wipe the dust off, and bring it here.” 

1 opened it. Heavens! thought 1, us I rummaged among my dusty 
papers, what a time since this was last unlocked. Ten long years, and 
here were papers written by me when a mere boy, fifty-five years ago. 
But I must make haste, that rascal Charles shall never have my forgive- 
ness ; never ! Fool, fool that he was. Why, if I had ever dared to do 
such a thing, I should have been a beggar now. At this moment, I 
lighted on an old diary dated no matter, fifty years ago. I opened 
the book. “ Ah,” thought I, " let me see how unchanged my sen- 
timents have remained, how little time has effected . My thoughts 

were checked by my eyes — 1 beg pardon — my spectacles. Seeing a 
page in journal headed ” the happiest day in my life,” I read — 

# a » « » cc To-day I have again beheld Louisa ; and oh ! 
how different were my feelings when I left her, to what they had been 
hitherto ! I feel that ! cannot live without her — my youUiful days will 
be wretched and gloomy — my old age, cheerless and lonely, unless she 
can share my joys and troubles, my prosperity and adversity !” 
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I looked on the fires the port, and the easy chair; she was npt,h^, 
yet where wae their cheerlessneBS or lonelinesB? 

« « « « » cc never, never will I forget that simile, that 
blush, — that lovely modesty, as, whilst her maiden fears were combating 
with her love, she pressed my hand, and answered with a low ** yea ” to 
my question. I had asked whether she would become mine ?*’ 

Who the deuce can I have meant by Louisa ? I never knew any 
woman tthat made such a fool of^me ! Become mine Pressed my 
hand ! — Never will I forget!** Pshaw ! 

• # « » « I have hac father’s consent. Oh! God bless the 
old fdlow !*•* 

Old fellow!** I*m sure I^ever spoke so disrespectfully of old men. 
«»•«««{ g^art to-morrow for England. All arrange- 
ments nfill soon be madb,' and braving the anger of my worldly parents 
and relationB,'who would have wed me merely for gold, filthy lucre, instead 
of love!** 

Insolent young fellow ! Almost like my nephew. 

• Defying the jeers of all fashionable friends, I will 
retire to some quiet spot, where, although not living in luxury, I shall 
live in uninterrupted happiness and content with my dearest liouisa.” 

What fools young men are ! 

London, April 1st. Went to the Opera. Saw 

D dance — enraptured — angel. Lady C old, fat, rich, fond of 

me — proposal — Gretna Green — no other resource for us. Governor in 
rage! Nevermind.** 

Holloa, what has bec^e of Louisa? The rascal would not commit 
bigamy ! 

♦♦**♦** Found out true state — Lady C — •— all hum ! 

No money ! D d narrow escape ! Got a letter from — ^what’s her 

name? liomsa! Wretched abont me — broken heart. Poor thing! 
sorry for her : can’t marry a peasant girh— ticket for Almack’s.** 

Why, the inconstant scoundrel ! Does he call that “ never forget.** 

Proposed to Miss G refusal~I hate women ! 

Marry Mrs. L- the actress. Governor swears he’ll disinherit me ! 

Divorced from my wife. Saw Lady M— made violent love. 

Lord M brings action against me. 1000/. damages. She wants 

me to marry her. Go to Paris. Governor all a blaze !’* 

Immoral and unfeeling ! thought I. Here, however, the diary was 
discontinued, and I began abusing the young man’s conduct, quite 
getting who had written it. •‘Terrible life young men lead !** I never 
did anything of the kind. I was always obedient ; but this is just like 
my nephew, just. I went on rummaging, and at last found another 
paper, headed, “ My last Travel Almijud.** This was written fsHy 
years later than the diary. I opened Mi read it : — 
a • • « « “ Paris very gay ; no pleasure for me— all my frttnds 
left it ! • • • Germany. Baden Baden, very pretty place. liQMOn- ^ 
thal, the villase where Louisa lived— poor girl, I fear she is dead-*miid 
of a broken heart ! Passed through the village with a chmded hfrow.^^ 
Her cottage the same as ever. Entered it. Pigs snd chickens in 
abundance. Old man and woman sitting over the fire— thice yOdng ^ 
couples and eleven children placing about the room. Looked for 
Old woman, most likely the nurse, gets up-Hihe talks— 1 knowthe voM " 
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— tie Louisa’s— going to clasp her in my arms— boxes my ean— does 
not. know ihc — tell my name — ^recollects something about me— <rffers 
me bread and cheese ! Foi^ years make a vast difference in a woman’s 
looks ! Ghnndmamma, wrinkled, u^ly, coarse ! Bread and cheese I 
* * • Arrived in London. Quite reformed — quite forgiven by my 
father, Qod bless him ! Happy ! Country house. Buy port wine- 
great bargain^ Get the gout. Comfortable !” 

Well, well ! thought I, young men are not so very bad either. "Repent 
and reform! But why this? the young man is me! Wild fellow! 
— just like my nephew ! but he is too vtld ! I found another book ; in 
the front page was written by my father ‘‘ Forgive and forget !” Jdade 
an impression. Write a letter to my nephew. 

**Dear Fei.low — G lad to see you — follies; of youth forgiven and 
forgotten. God bless you !” 

And indeed 1 never felt more comfortable than when my nephew 
arrived with his wife; and they both did everything to please me. 
Well ! well ! the best policy is to foigive and forget, depend on*t. 

The Gouty Gentleman. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE, 

ON THE LITERATURE OF THE |MONTR. 

The Doctor, — ** The Spirit of the Woods.” This is a very handsome 
volume, and on a very handsome subject, — the trees of England, and 
the most picturesque and striking forest vegetation of foreign countries. 
The volume has the additional oharm that it is by a lady. The practice 
of my profession naturally leads me to nscertain the sources of those 
evils which make such fearful inroads on female life ; and^ I have found 
that, among women, nearly every infirmity arises from want of employ^ 
ment. The trifling and sedentary occupations to which they are driven 
in the absence of employment more active and useful, — the confinement 
necessary to those occupations, and even the discontent of mind conse* 
quent upon the knowledge that netting purses is not the grand business 
of rational beings,— produce a general sinking of the spirits, which ine* 
vitably enfeebles the frame. He would be a great benefactor to the sex 
who should draw up for them a code of regular and diligent usefulness, 
give them some daily task worthy of common sense, or find out some 
study# profesaiou, or pursuit, coni|)elling them to take habitual exercise in 
the open air; to fix their minds on objects of natural utility and beauty ; 
audit ^ strengthening the frame and cultivating the mind, make 

wommi the happy and the handsome she was intended to be. 

].tJftder 4he present circumstances of education, the life of the young 
fegi^of the better class is spent in the severest labour of trifling acqoire- 
incv>te» in learning music, for instance, which, though a graceflil, and^ 
evjpM veluehle, aocomplishment, is, in nine instances out of ten, never 
acmij^ la any purpose; or in stooping over mediocre drawings, bf. 
wh|ji|h/aa one gains any profit but the teacher; or in needk-woilci^f 
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i?bo86 value ie almost wholly auperseded by our progress in machinery ; 
Ae entire system con6ning femates, from the age of ten to twenty, to 
desks and chairs, with as much rigour and as unfortunate an effect as if 
* they were so many culprits in a gaol, or infant operatives in a fadtoi^i ' 

The Rector . — Foreign life certainly manges those matters better, at 
least for females of the humblqp rank. In France and Germany women 
are much employed. They are engravers, and engrave with remarkable 
eleganqe and dexterity ; they areiprinters, and print with singular neat- 
ness and facility. I believe they even construct watches, and a good 
deal of that delicate mechanism which comes^over to us in the shape of 
musical snuff-boxes. They recbive the mone*y in theatres, and are the 
chief attendants in shops. In many instances they are bookkeepers in 
the warehouses, and in general supersede that amphibious race who are 
called young gentlemen ” in our milliners* and lacesellers* shops. If 
those habits were introduced in England, they would confer a great boon 
on the humbler classes of female life, and benefit the manliness of the 
country, by driving its men from effeminate occupations to the more 
vigorous pursuits of life. But, for the higher order of females, the great 
points would be open air, regular exercise, and agreeable application 
of mind. Botany is perhaps one of the most natural studies for the pur- 
pose \ but the study of flowers is comparatively trifling : it has but 
little utility ; it is limited to a brief season of the year ; and it is un- 
connected with any of the great uses of society. “ The Spirit of the 
Woods,** which is simply a treatise on trees, brought into the most en- 
gaging form, and illustrated with remarkably beautiful specimens of the 
pencil, opens by far t^ noblest department of this attractive science. 
For every tree has its history ; every tree has its obvious use ; every tree 
so largely connects itself with the necessities, the gratifleations, or orna- 
ments of society, that the study of a single class might lead the mind to 
every province of Art and Nature. Take, for instance, a sketch of the 
elm, as given by this writer, prefaced by the Miltonic lines — 

** Follow me as I sing. 

And touch the warbled string, * 

Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm, star proof, — 

Follow me.” 

The elm, in beauty, dignity, and usefulness, yields only to the oak. The 
Romans were probably its introducers. The timber of the elm. is hard- 
grained, and IS peculiarly fitted to bear the extremes of drought and 
moisture. For ornament, it has one invaluable quality. ** Ot all the 
trees which grow in our woods,*’ says Evelyn, “ there is none which 
does better suffer transplantation than the elm ; for you may remove a 
tree of twenty years* growth with undoubted success.** It is retoWth*- 
able that Spain owes some of its ornaments of this kind to ua. l$VjSlyii 
tells us ** that those incomparable walks and vistas of elms at Arsiiyitiex, 
and other places of delight, belonging to the king and grandees of jSpnin, 
are planted with such as they rc|)ort Philip II. caused to be brought out 
of England, before which it does not appear that there were ab|r of 
those trees in Spain.” 

JTie Barrister . — 'The Roman custom of training the vine rottml' l|ie 
elin enriched ancient poetry ^th beautifiil allusions. VhrgQ is Ml of 
tftenu Beaumont too tells us that : v 
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** the amorous vine 

Ppth with tho fair and straigbMimb'd elm entwine*” 

.Ofi^ finely aHudes to its association with the yew in our eillage 
dhuf chyards 

•* Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Baeh in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 

This use was probably borrowed from our Roman invaders, wh<f planted 
the elm and cypress on tne warrior’s grave; and perhaps a stnl finer 
conception reconciled theipractice to op« Christian ancestors, who, from 
its being one of the first to bud in Spring, assumed it as aif emblem of 
the resurrection. 

The Rector , — Trees are full of historic references. The great elm- 
tree was lately standing, and probably still eiiists, under which Penn 
signed his treaty with the Indians. They are sometimes the source of 
more painful records. The great elm was long marked, near which 
Hooper the martyr used to preach, and in whose front he died. Hav- 
ing reached,” says the historian, the spot where stood the preparations 
for his painful end, he knelt down, and spent about half an hour in 
prayer. Having prepared himself, he requested of the spectators to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer with him, and to pray fur him while he should 
continue in the agonies of death. Instantly arose the voice of prayer, 
interrupted by sobs and groans, from every cpiartcr of the crowded area. 
He then ascended to the stake, and irons were brought to fasten him to 
it. * You need not,’ says he, * thus to trouble yourselves : I doubt not 
hut Qod will vouchsafe me strength to abide tlA; fire’s extremity without 
bands.’ A chain, however, for the waist he willingly allowed to be drawn 
around him, admitting that the frailty of his Hesh might make him 
swerve from his position. He bore his agonies, which were prolonged 
for more than three-quarters of an hour, >vith admirable constancy, 
moving incessantly his lips in |frayer.” Those were the desperate works 
of desperate times, never to he renewed while liberty of conscience 
exists, sanctioned by\he power of the laws. • 

The whole volume is a remarkably pleasing i>crformance, printed in 
a very superior style, and decorated w ith a great number of beautiful 
drawings of the leaves and branches of trees, coloured with taste and 
skill. 

The Colonel , — “ Personal Memoirs and Correspondence of Colonel 
Chaiies Shaw.” Public curiosity bos been so much excited relative to 
the campaigns of the civil wars in Spain and Portugal, that any vigor- 
ous and faithful record will be received by the public as an important 
acquisition. In Colonel Shaw’s two volumes wc have the narrative of 
an intelligent writer, a gallant officer, and an individual whose rank and 
experience gave him the fullest opportunities of knowledge. His style 
Is soidier-like— -manly, clear, and straightforward. lie speaks of himself 
and his services with a feeling natural to a man who knows their value, 
Colenel Shaw began bis service in the 52nd regiment, one of the most 
distinguished in the British army. Of this corps he says Justly, 
** What pleasing recollections arise in my mind when I think of that 
wArnUd Mgiment !— the high-minded, jionourable, soldier-like feeling 
smdi tetuaied aU the subutems ; the strict discipline, the gentlemaii- 
like bearing of the commanding officers to their juniors, -hui eonspfaed 
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to make the 52nd the beau ideal of what soldiers ought to be.’* His mi- 
litary education had commenced in an excdlent school ; for no officer was 
cJlowed to do duty in the 52nd until he was completely drilled in every 
branch of it. The regimental relation was six months, at six hours 
a-day ; and at the end of this period every subaltern was perfected as a 
private and non-commissioned officer. His first experiment in service 
was to join the expedition to Holland in 1814. At the attack on the 
village of Merxem, an incident Oopurred interesting to the loyalty of an 
Englisfafoian. “ The regiment,” Wys Colonel Shaw, ” had removed to 
the left, and I was in the rear company, when a gentleman, dressed in 
a blue coat with white lining, oujme up. From his dress, I thought he 
was one of 'the commissariat ; but remarking two musket -shots through 
his coat, I thought him a rather rash commissary. I even felt inclined 
to be o^nded when, addressing me in a loud, commanding tone, he asked 
‘ What regiment is that*?— who commands it ?* ‘ That gentleman,’ said 
1, pointing to* Captain Higgle. * Is he the commanding officer 7’ ’ No ; 
Colonel Gibbs commands.’ 

It was odd that the men should have had the same idea of the mys- 
terious stranger that I had myself. They, too, supposed he must be a 
commissary, and began muttering something about * bread-bags better 
in the rear,’ when my friend Captain Anderson, of the Artillery, sud- 
denly rode up. What was my astonishment on seeing him salute Mr. 
Commissary Bread-bags in the most respectful fashion, saying at the 
same time, * If your Royal Highness moves a little more to the left, you 
can have a little better view of the enemy : Sir Thomas Graham is in 
the steeple of the church.’ In a whisper 1 asked Anderson ^ What Royal 
Highness is this ?’ whet, he informed me it was the Duke of Clarence, 
who had landed from England the day before. The Duke’s courage 
continued to be the talk of the army for some days ; but I said little, 
thinking I bad got into a scrape, by having mistaken his Royal High- 
ness for a commissary.” 

' The Doctor , — Military anecdotes hav^ an unfailing charm for all men. 
The gallantry, promptitude, and adventure of soldiership make every 
thing belonging to it popular. The following is t capital anecdote - 
Lieut.-Colonel Brown commanded the 28th at Barossa. He was said 
to have purposely allowed his regiment to be surrounded. Most officers 
would have felt nervous in such a situation ; but it is reported that 
Brown addres.sed his men thus : — ** Twenty-eightli, what confoundedly 
lucky fellows you are ! This day you must be either extinguished or — 
distinguished ! Do as you like.” The 28th took their Colonel at his 
word ; the rear rank faced to the right-about, and repulsed the enemy. 
And now the 28th wear the number of the regiment both in the front 
and back of their shakos. 

On the disbanding of the battalion, in consequence of the peace, 
Colonel Shaw visited the Continent, travelled over the greater part of it 
on foot, and, on his return, had ” the world before him where to choose.” 

In 1831, Don Pedro commenced his attack on Portugal. British vo* 
lunteers joined him, and, amongst the rest, Shaw, who took service as 
a Captain of Marines, joined Don Pedro at Terceira, fought gallantly 
with him during the siege of Oporto, and, through a thousand hair- 
brekdth escapes, arrived at the rank of Colonel, and Knight Commi^adar 
the Tower and Sword. TIfe cessation of the Portugoese war wefit 
him home again. He lingered for a while in Enghmdi {urobably ioiodi 
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in the condition of a racer when the Newmarket season' ie over, and he 
has nothing to think of but sheep and pasture; or if the gallant Colonel 
should regard the comparison as unworthy of his prowess, a panther, 
or royal tiger, suddenly stopped in the middle of his chase, and caged in 
a museum, to gaze at the passing world through his bars, for the re- 
maining term of his natural life. this fate was not for the soldier. 
Spain opened a new field for him, ayd he immediately took service in 
tlie Legion under Evans. i , 

The Rector. It is impdssible to think of Spain without regret for her 
national calamities. Perjiaps if a kingdom were to be chosen in Europe, 
for its position, its extent, its external security, and its boundless 
resources, Spain would be the kingdom. The philosopher would 
see in it a population capable of every iihysical and intellectual 
advance ; the statesman, a region capable* 6f all but universal do- 
minion ; the soldier, a vast entrenched caipp, impjegnable by nature, 
and capable of pouring out its forces on the North, on Africa, and 
on the Mediterranean, almost without fear of retaliation. Henry 
the Fourth’s well known phrase shows what strength even that 
most daring of French chevaliers ascribed to the position of Spain. 

She is beyond invasion. Invade her with a great army, and you 
perish of famine; invade her with a small one, and you are beaten.” 
Na|K)leon’a idea was equally descriptive. “ Peste !” said the universal 
invader, “ what is to be done with a country where they can raise an 
army by ringing a l>eU?” V'ct Spain, for the last three hundred years, 
has been but a subordinate in the European system. A spell has bcund 
her ; her blood has stagnated ; her faculties, Wen though stimulated by 
the stings of the French lash, showed ihcir power only in convulsion, 
and then lapsed again. The noble aid of England, tbe splendid evidence 
of the resistless strength which religion, freedom, and justice, can ad- 
minister even to a small state, the kaowdedge that a career of glory, 
peace, and power, was open ^ her in following the example of lier 
great auxiliary, scarcely awoke Spain. When the war w’as at an end, 
instead of turning her triumphs into public vigour,* she sank into 
lethargy; instead of heating her swords and spears into the ])loughshare 
and the sickle of a new and more ardent cultivation of the profuse 
luxuriance of her national moans, she flung them away to rust on the 
unstirred surface of the moral soil ; wra])pcd her limbs in jmhlic apathy, 
and left civilization to chance, which does nothing, and to time, which 
only corrupts and corrodes. Of all the nations of Europe, the most un- 
fortunate is Spain. 

l^he Barrister. And the most unfortunate will continue. Superstition 
has strangled her original energies. That superstition has yet found but 
one antagonist, Jacobinism ; and the only dilTcrence of their triumphs 
must be, that, in the one case, she falls back into her ancient feebleness, 
apd in the other, riisbcs into unnatural ferocity : that in the one, she lies 
like a mighty vessel without mast or helm, decaying on the surface of 
tbe ocean, and in the other, she sweeps along like a (ire^sbip, a terror 
to all, until it explodes, and is blown into fragments for ever. The 
hohrors of her civil war even now are extinguishing all the sympathy of 
Europe ; — King and usurper, Carlos aad Christina, royalist and rebel* 
Bikcaypn and Castilian, are equally ferocious. The war reminds ua 
more of a Negro insurrection or a Tartar invasion than of the hbs- 
VOL, LI. NO. cci* • • K 
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tUity of civilized times. Unless Don Carlos shall speedily fall* or shall 
ascend the throne, every hour must add to the havoc of the country ; 
the passions of the people must become still more infuriated; the roots 
of public prosperity must be cut up more and more ; the blood of Spain 
must flow in torrents ; till the living race sink into barbarians, and the 
land itself is given over to eternity, or its inheritance is transmitted to 
some nation unstained by the hid^cous atrocities of its old possessors. 

The Colonel, — Shaw’s letters •are admirable. Since the days of 
Cmsar, the most difficult task of authorship has been to give anything 
like a distinct account of a ba^le. I have ijever seen writing more 
intelligible, lonimated, or expressive, than Shaw’s descriptions of the 
affairs in the Oporto campaign, and the fights of the Legion in front of 
St. Sebastian. It is impossible to read them without a conviction that 
they are* true to the letter!. Two or three of his epistles to his family, 
previous to thfe attack on t^je Carlist lines, in May, 1836, show the tem- 
perament of the man. In one of them he distinctly declares that he 
conceives the attempt rash in the extreme ; yet as there were counsellors 
ill the camp who were for running their heads against stone walls, this 
lirave man sacrifices his judgment, and takes his chance. 1 admit that 
he would have been braver still, if he had openly declared his dissent, 
and thus saved the Legion from the hazard of a ruinous defeat : but 
military reputation is a delicate thing, and it is easy to understand his 
dilemma. In one of his letters on this occasion, he says, “ The 
French Consul, who is a great sportsman, and who know s the locale^ 
has been explaining to me the nature of the ground, which he says is 
almost impassable without a few days* dry weather. I backed the 
General’s opinion as to delay, as much as I could prudently do among 
officers, not one of wlmrn knows me. I do not think some are aware of 
the danger of attackim? such lines w ith men w ho Imvc never seen a shot 
fired ; but I now finish, in the hope that General Kvans will decide for 
himself, and tliat we shall wait for niort tn)oj>s.” On the next day he 
writes to the same brother the brief but icsolnte letter of a man deter- 
mined to do hiti duty, but evidently thinking tliat all was going wrong : — 

“ My dear Gkokge, — W e i^o out to-morrow morning, I think very 
unnecessarily. However, as I cxjMictcd, I liave got what I think the 
jKist of honour, which, in all probability, will finish me. I anf tired of 
everything, except the love that, living or dying, I shall always retain for 
those who arc, ami have been, so dear lu me. 

“ Half-past twelve at night. Go out at tw'o in the morning.” 

The attack took ])lnce, and in c\ery point verified Colonel Shawls 
prediction. The loss was great: the l.^gion was actually defeated after 
passing the first two lines ; and nothing but the coming up of those troops 
for which he would have waited, decided even the imperfect success of 
the day. The arrival of the 4th and 8th regiments, and the can- 
nonade of tin; steamers, alone drove the enemy from the third line. 
The Colonel was as true a prophet as he was a good soldier. 

Ihe Dor.tm\ — Shaw’s brief letter the day after the engagement is 
capital. “ The steamer is detained ; so I write to you once more. We 
had a terrible morning’s work of it, the brigade having lost, in killed 
and wounded, alxjut four hundl'cd men and twenty-seven officers. How 
I escaped I know not. Kind Providence was my protector. My watch 
is smashed, the ball having cut ^through cloak, coat, and trowsers, and 
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only bruised me. A spent ball hit me on the chest, and my gaiter was 
cut across by another. We had dreadful lines to force— ^ry steep, 
vomiting fire ; and the clay, up to our ancles, made us so slow, that they 
picked us as they chose. The enemy not only behaved well behind 
their lines, but charged out, and twice or thrice put us for a moment in 
confusion. The officers had dreadful viork. I gave orders to very many 
of different brigades, and almost all fell killed or wounded. But the 
enemy will not resist us again so boldly. 1 am very much fatigued and 
excited, and could 

Another letter follows^ giving a long and most admirable detail of the 
whole action, in which nearly a thousand men and officers were sacri- 
ficed to the useless object of gaining half a mile in advance, and deco- 
rating the shoulders of General Evans with the order of Isabella. 

The Barrister. — Another volume of Byronls* Memoirs has appeared, 
printed with the same elegance as the forraer nun^bers of this scries, 
and containing a still more amusing variety of the author’s compositions. 
A good deal of Lord Byron’s private penmanship was employed in in- 
dulging that spleen upon individuals, which his public labours lavished 
on man in general. One of his Jjordship’s antipathies was the race of 
poetic peasants, which have rather too thickly grown up of late years in 
our Parnassus. On one of those, the poetical shoemaker, Joseph 
Blackett, he wrote this c})itaph : — 

“ Stranger, behold interr’cl together 
The Studs of learning and of leather. 

Poor Joe is gone, but left bis all ; 

You'll find his relics in a stall}' 

The Rector. — Another of his antipathies was the lady who was unfor- 
tunate enough to he his wife. Ilis Lordship, in this point, was the 
reverse of Petrarch, who was plutoniculiy and poetically in love w ith 
anotlier man’s wdfc tw enty years together, and probably long after he had 
forgotten every feature of her face. Lord Byron made verses on his wife 
to the last, long after he had forgotten every circumstance, but that she 
was his wife, and that writing about her gave liim the air of an injured 
man. But his epigrams arc ingenious ; — for instance, that “ On his 
Wedding Day 

” This (lay, of all our days, has clone 
The worst for me and you ; 

Tis just six years .since we were one. 

And five since we were two,” 

He had touched the same thought the year before : — 

“ Here’s a happy new year ! — but, with reason, 

I hope you’ll permit me to say. 

Wish me many returns of the season. 

But as few as you please of the day." 

The Colonel. — It is singular, that though Lord Byron took up the 
style of a Reformer, and associated with some of the unfortunate patriots 
whose patriotism sent them to gaol or banishment, he w’os an Aristocrat 
in his heart. One of his epigrams shows his conception of the leading 
Reformer of his day— the now dead and gone William Cobbett 

In digging up your bonus, Tom Palne^ 

Will C^bett has done well ; 
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A note from his letter to Moore gives an additional evidence of his real 
opinions : — “ Pray let not these versiculi go forth with my name, ex- 
cept among the initiated, because my friend Hobhouse has foamed him- 
self into a Reformer, and I greatly fear will subside into Newgate.” 
His opinion of Queen Caroline’s affair, which was then a prodigious 
card for the opponents of the^ Government, w^as equally expressive. 
Among the various classes of th^ rabble who had gone up in procession 
were u oset of braziers, who carried with them a coat of armour on a 
pole : — ‘ 

“ JIpigram. 

“ Tlie braziers, it seems, are preparing to pass 
An address, and present it themselves all in brass. 

A siiperduous pageant ; for, b\ the Lord Harry, 

. They U find wh/?i:o they’re going much more than they carry.” 

The Barruter , — Byron never could endure the panegyrics lavished 
on the Cockney school. *^The “ Quarterly Review ” was charged by 
ShelUy, in one of his lachrymose fits, of having murdered Keats, by u 
conteniptuons criticism on some of his verses. This always greatly 
amused his Lordshij), who penned the following epitaph, in the style of 
« Cock Robin 

“ Who kill'd John Keats? 

‘ I.' says the ‘ Quarterly,’ 

So savugo and Turtarly ; 

T\>as one of my feats. 

Who shot the arrow? 

TV.C poct-pricht, Milnian, 

So ready to kill man. 

Or Southey, or Barrow,” 

The Rector. — All those arc clever, however they might be received 
by the group who thought that ^hey had the poet completely in their 
hands, but whom he unsparingly ridicuied. But there are better things 
amongst his relics. His poem, headed “On this day I complete my 
thirty-sixth y^ar,” and dated “ Misi^olonghi, Jan. 22, 1824,” shows all 
the force of his graver pcrfiirmances ; a note from Gamha’s journal ex- 
plains its origin : — 

“ This morning, Jxird Byron canic from his bedroom into the apart- 
ment where Colonel Stanhope and pome friends were assembled, and 
said, wdth a smile, ‘ You were complaining the other day that 1 never 
write any poetry now. This is my hirth^day, and 1 have just finished 
something which I think is better than what 1 usually write on which 
he handed us the following — 

** ’Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 

Since others it has ceased to move ; 

Yet though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love. 

My days are in the yellow leaf. 

The fiow'ers and fruits of love are gone; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some* volcanic isle ; 

No torch is kindled at its blaze, — 

A funeral pile ! 
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The hope— the fear — the jealous care— 

The exalted porlion of the pain 

And power of love 1 cannot share. 

But wear the chain. 

But 'tis not ihm, and 'tis not here 
Such thoughts should shake luy soul, nor now, 

Where glory decks the her&'s bier. 

Or binds his brow. • 

The sword, the banner, and llic field, 

Glory and Greece around me see : 

The Spartan borne upon h\% shield 
Was not more free. 

Awake ! — (not Greece — she is awake !) — 

Awake, my spirit think through whom 

Thy life-blood tracks its parent lajy, 

And then strike home. 

• 

Tread those reviving passions down. 

Unworthy manho^ ! Unto thee 

IndifTrent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou rcgrel’st thy youth, ichy live? 

The land of honourable death 

Is here. Up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath. 

Seek out — less often sought than found — 

A soldier's grave, for thee the best ; 

Then look around and choose thy ^^’ouud, 

And take thy rest.” 

77#c Colonel. 'Within thc^c few years a new and amusing species of 
publication has taken its place on our club tables ; the anccdoics and 
annuls of the sportsman’s life. Ningrod, who seems not unworthy of 
borrowing the name of the ini^^hty hunter, has distinguished his art by 
some capital writing. Anotlier candidate for this pleasant fame has 
just published ‘*Thc Oakleigh Shootbig Code,” a little^ \olume on all 
and everything that touches on the art of shooting. Tlie history and 
mystery of ])artridge shooting, grouse shooting, pheasant shooting, with 
hints on ^inVi/re^, jackets, shoes, percussion caps. Cockney costume, and 
the inimitable Joe Mantons, all in light, pleasant, and gentlemanlike 
language. 

The Doctor. If I were asked in wdiat portion of Europe an invalid 
was most likely to find health, a man of vigorous frame animating 
exercise, or a man of a ])icturcsque mind the highest indulgence of a 
feeling for nature, I should send him into the very spot where the scene 
of the Oakleigh Shooting Code” is laid. The whole centre of Derby- 
shire is as sylvan, as rich in variety of landscape, and almost as 
sublime in its torrents aud mountains as the valleys of the Pyrenees, if 
not of Switzerland itself.' 

The Rector, One of the remarkable ^^culiaritics of England is that 
it contains specimens of every kind of life, and almost of every age of 
her history. Her coasts exhibit a population of a totally dififerent cha- 
racter from that of the interior : stirring, tstruggling with circumstances, 
constantly looking for new avenues to gain, and eager for novelty of 
every kind, as much in politics as in trade. Her cities and mauufac- 
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taring towns contain another order of population, less active, rude, and 
daring, but more intellectual, more acquainted with the enjoyments of 
life, more scientific and skilful, and more mingled with strangers from 
every country of the globe. But there are large districts in the interior 
whose manners, life, and population seem to have scarcely undergone 
a change since the days of Elizabeth : their pursuits are chiefly agri- 
cultural, their properties small, b^t hereditary through long generations, 
and theii; manners primitive, pure, end simple. It is in those districts 
that the ‘‘ Oakleigh Halls” are to be found : (large old manor houses, 
built not of brick but of stone, solid as rocks, and grey with antiquity ; 
filled with ^ery comfort, and famous for good^ living ; frequently with 
an old bachelor at the head of the establishment, renowned for frolics 
in his youth and for good humour in his old age, with a first-rate stable, 
a kennel* of the best sportaiig dogs in the county, and now and then a 
pack of hounds ; inevitably a Tory, a magistrate, and a game preserver ; 
but gentle to his tcViants, Icind to his neighbours, and even occasionally 
disposed to let a poachdr off, if he had not been shooting out of season. 
But the ’Squire, if a married man, is sure to be surrounded with a 
family that w'ould do honour to a patriarch. 

Tom Oakleigh, the present master of the mansion, is a bachelor, and 
is determined to live and die one ; but he is a capital shot, keeps a 
capital tabic, and exercises an authority over all that belongs to the 
laws of sporting, which would do honour to Solon himself. 

The Barridcr, The lx)ok is well written ; it is evidently the w'ork of 
a gentleman, and even a poet, lie would ])robnbly write a pleasant 
romance, certainly a graq«?ful one. Ilis description of the Hall and the 
country round it is eloquent : — 

“ Amidst a brotherhood of lofty elms, in the vale of Oakleigh, stands 
the old Manor Hall — a vast and venerable pile, begrimed by the dusty 
hand of Time, but not yet cruipbliiig beneath his mouldering touch. 
It still presents a huge mass of Gothic scenery, whose strength would 
laugh a siege to scorn. About half a mile lower down, the valley ex- 
pands, ultimatjsly losing itself in the plain. Passing down the valley 
from the Hall, we follow the nieanderings of a trout-stream, which, afler 
serving the miller a good turn, glides l)y the church through the very 
small and secluded village of Oakleigh, and ultimately falls into the 
Dove. The extreme simplicity of that village reminds one of Gold- 
smith’s Auburn. There is not a brick in the place ; the houses are 
built of grey limestone; the immense chimney to each is placed Hgkinst 
or stands out from the gable-end, like the outwork of a fortress. The 
village, properly so called, consists of not more than a dozen houses, 
sonic of which have porches in front, where the good people may sit in 
sun or shade. On the large stone over each door there is charactered 
R. — 1080 — 0., intimating that the edifice was built in 1680 by Regi- 
nald Oakleigh. 

If a village Rip van Winkle of 1680 were to be aroused and placed 
on the steps of the tavern, looking up the dell above the green hill 
meadows, he w'ould see, just as they appeared previous to the Reforma- 
tion, the grey old Hall, and heronry behind it ! the deer still brbwsiiw 
in the deep shades of that most umbrageous of parks ! the ^wans stm 
floating on the miniature lake ? the winpd griffins on the cotuhihi at 
the park-gates still watchful as was the dragon that guarded the geldjen 
fhiit in the orchard of the Hesperides! the tr^s and ivy atiU embOHit- 
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ing the lodge ! and, in the distance, the p;rouse hills still uninclosed ! 
He would not be conscious of a change, until discovering that the King’s 
Head, Charles the Martyr, had given way to the Oakleigh Am^.” 
His eye would not inform him that an age of gas and steam had arisen 
during his century and a half of slumber ! The unchanged appearance 
of the peasantry would not convince h^ that this was not the time > 

« ere England's griefs began/' 

The Rector, From some causes, J^ct undeveloped, it is evident that 
an extraordinary impulse is urging the attention of Europe to Asia. 
In the South an Egyptian Peter tha Great has risen, who, to the 
qualities of a bold warrior and an active i)olitician, adds those of an 
unwearied manufacturer, financier, agriculturist, and administrator. 
Mahomet AH is such a man as the East has never produced before, since 
the fall of the Roman empire \ and one of the»fcmarkabte cliarTicteristics 
of his success is that, at every step he lak^js, he ^Jirows open the East 
more and more to the stejis of the European. lie has already made 
Egypt a thoroughfare. The road to Jerusalem is as open as the road 
to Bath. The entire of Syria, itself an empire, is now clear to all tra- 
vellers ; the firman of the great Pacha bows all heads before it from 
the Euphrates to the Nile ; and this haughtiest head that wears the 
turban is dealing, at this moment, with the Jiondon manufacturers for 
steam-engines, gas-pipcs, power-looms, and a thousand of those inven- 
tions which have given England the mastery of nature, but whicii a 
Turk, a dozen years ago, would have attri|)utcd to magic, or shrunk 
from as an abomination. In the North, Unssia is running her plough 
through the vast region of sands and snows, \ocks and mines, swamps 
and rivers, loveliness and fertility, which make the most boundless, 
diversified, and magnificent territory that has existed within the memory 
of man. But her especial strength is pointed towards that central 
region of the East which limits and bcirders thcEuxine and the Caspian. 
She has already made herself 'mistress of the whole nortliern shore of 
the Euxine, from the mouths of the Danube to Circassia. Her troops 
arc already masters of the northern ptovinccs of Persia*; and, in this 
extraordinary impulse of dominion, she is now pressing on the tribes of 
the Caucasus, who, brave as they arc, but disunited, exposed in front 
and on both flanks, without discipline, and assailed by a power of 
boundless military population, if t];iey resist, must resist in vain ; unless 
some miracle is wrought to snatch them from the jaws of the monster 
that is uow looking north, cast, and south, seeking whom it may devour. 
But all this tends to throw the gates of the East wide to the activity of 
discoveiT, and the resources of Europe. We may, and must grieve for the 
waste of valour, and the sutferiugs of a bold people. We must equally 
deprecate the flercc ambition that paves its way with the corpses of 
men. Still the conclusion is irresistible : the power of Russia is but 
the tempest that breaks its way through the mountains, or the coiifla* 
gration that consumes the forest but dries up the morass. Human life 
may be fearfully sacrificed in both, but the ground is cleared. 

The Colonel. Spencer’s Travels in Circassia, Grim Tartary, &c.” 
is the latest addition to our knowledge of those important countries, and 
gives a singular variety of information, ^expressed in an animated and 
amusing form. He had the advantages of seeing the shores of the 
under die protection of Count Woronsoff, the Governor 
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Qdieral of New Russia. That distinguished soldier and administrator! 
whose merits are as well known in England as in his own country, in- 
vited the author to accompany him on his coasting expedition round the 
Black Sea, and*thu8 gave him access to the whole of the Russian ports 
and settlements on the coasts of Grim Tartary, Circassia, and Mingrelia. 

Tfie Barrister. Of all the contrivances for travelling ever adopted by 
man the steam-boat is unquestiorably the most congenial to laziness, 
luxury, and good living ; but this hiust be on a river : the steam-boat 
in the open sea has but one ^eat merit, thht of regular progress, a 
merit which, perliaps, serves it little in competition with a sailing-vessci 
in a voyage of any considerable length. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
wings of the wind will leave the indefatigable paddles behind ; and the 
multiplied hazards of the steam-boat, exposed to derangements of ma- 
chinery, t5 cxpksion, and fo lire on the bosom of the ocean, must always 
render it an anxious^expcriipcnt ; but in a great river all its advantages 
are fully developed. * It is there a Jloating hotel, amply furnished with 
accommodation. We arc saved from the miseries of bad roads, the change 
of carriages, the perpetual extortion of waiters, and the rapacity of the 
wretched continental landlords, universally a vile set of harpies, every 
one of whom expects to make a fortune by the passing traveller, and 
especially by the English one. Besides all this, you sweep through the 
finest ])art of the country, which is always that on the river sides, rushing 
on with a rapidity, which throws the whole landscape into a succession 
of separate scenes like Ibo^c of a theatre. You are not kept lingering 
for hours, and perhaps for days, over the monotony of some flat shore, or 
under the shadow of sonfe mountain whose very sublimity tires you to 
death. Y ou are not kept broiling in the sunshine, nor chilled by the 
shade; hut you fly along through hill and valley, farm and forest, 
darting from shade to sunshine, with the eve perpetually excited yet un- 
wearied ; the mind at once soothed anil animated ; the frame no more 
broken by fatigue than if you were saiKng with Cleopatra down the 
Cydnus; and, us the finale of all, on the first tinkle of the dinner-bell, 
you plunge into a cabin, fitted up like the banqiieting-room of a palace, 
sit down to a capital dinner, w ith an appetite worthy of the occasion ; 
and before you have finished your desert and have time to ask where yon 
arc, you have shot down fifty miles farther, and are in a new empire. 

The Co/onel. It is gratifying to fc^X that, in every jiart of Europe, 
with the exception of the unhappy Peninsula, a spirit of improvement 
is rapidly spreading— and peculiarly in those countries which must form 
our highway to the East; among those Hungary is certainly taking the 
lead. For nearly three hundred years it has been the most deserted 
and miserable soil in Europe. It now promises to be one of the most 
flourishing : the Danube, flowing through the heart of this immense and 
fertile land, has been hitherto almost totally lust to the purposes of 
civilisation : but the steam-boat, the great talisman of the age, which 
may well save us from the trouble of looking for the philosopher's i^ic, 
has turned the Danube into a stream of gold. Tlie Count Etienne 
Szechtnyi has established the steam navigation from Vienna to the 
Euxine : agriculture, commerce, the arUfjmtional intercourtCt and 
national civilisation follow in it% train, and Hungary, once the weaknesii 
will now become the strength of the Austrian empire. 

The Doctor. Another and a most hnportolit change is the rosolt r ibs 
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nobility, who once spent their lives in absenteeisnii are now rapidly 
returning to spend their money, their talents, and their lives on their 
own estates. Abandoning Vienna, where their existence was passed in 
the follies or* the weariness of dissipation, their habits degraded by the 
operation of opulent profligacy on shapeless indolence, and their exist** 
ence as oppressive to themselves as useless to the community, they 
have now found something to employ them worthy of noblemen. They 
are building villages, clothing their ^hants, opening channels of public 
intercourse by land and jvater, and converting their capital into one of 
the most magnificent cities of Europe. 

The traveller who had the misfortiftie to pass through Pesth thirty 
years ago, anti who must have wondered that such a Tartar camp, such 
a deplorable collection of dilapidated huts and stagnant life, could have 
existed almost within sight of the capital of tljQ Austrian Qpipjfc, ivould 
now feel himself like one who had awoke. Trom a df^am. Swamps 
turned into public walks, huts into palaces^ wastc»of yellow' sand into 
squares, surrounded by striking ]mblic buildings, churches, hospitals, 
and hotels, with Buda on the opposite side of the river, frowning in 
Gothic grandeur, and crowning a height of terraces by the fine palace of 
the Palatinate ; and the whole tenanted by a population of ])crhap8 a 
hundred and fifty thousand people, form the roup iVecil of the Hungarian 
capital, and, by their freshness aiul picturcscpic beauty, throw the old 
glories of Vienna formidably into the shade. 

The Barrister, The traveller in foreign |Countries can do nothing 
effectively without royal or public prolectioft. In England he roams, 
accountable to no man for his direction, his cl)jccts, his occupations, or 
his livelihood. He may do anything, but make love to the Queen, or 
libel the Lord Mayors but it is otherwise abroad, and peculiarly in 
that ultra-jenlous district of the earth which is under the protection of 
his Majesty of all tlie Russias. ThaJ Mr. Spencer had the good for- 
tune to secure the protection of the Russian Governor-General is among 
the peculiarities which add such value to his work. It evidently gave 
him the fittest opportunities of infownatiou, and that Jinformation he 
has as evidently given to the public without being biassed in favour of 
Russian government even by Russian civility. 

The Rector. Sailing along the Euxine in fine weather is as delightful 
as ill winter it is hazardous. Thi sea has been proverbial for its tem- 
pests, which conic armed from flic desert or the pole with all the 
weapons of whirlwind, snow', and deadly frost. The W’atcrs are torn up 
from the bottom ; and between the terrors of being hurled a hundred 
fathoms dce)> by the blast, and Hung upon the thousand shallows and 

S recipiccs of the shore, all heroism, but that of the Argonauts or a 
fewcastle navigator, must be severely tried ; but in summer the sea 
is glass, the sky is sapphire, the breeze is steady, and the bark glides 
along with the smoothness of a balloon. 

The Doctor. Spencer has the faculty of describing ; and among tra- 
vellers there is no faculty more uncommon. They overload us with 
riring and setting suns ; not a headland can escape being packed into 
thlHr portfolio not a rivulet but has its register ; and the reader drops 
the book fironi his band, saturated wkli the very sleepy delights of 
Nature. But, iu the hands of a clever man, all is the reverse : a touch 
^^hiir pen gives you the landscape, a phrase lets you into the whole 
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mystery of azure skies aud rushing rivers, and you are prepared to enjoy 
the human movements that give consummate life to the richness of 
the land. 

Embarking on board the Government corvette with Count Woron- 
zoff, Mr. Spencer set forth for Anapa, the first Russian settlement on 
the coast of Circassia. The most delightful hours of the voyage were 
by night, for which the moon wfts their lamp, and she gave them light 
such as is not made for our misty heavens ; tliey could read by it, and 
enjoy tho scenery of the shore witft a pleasure precluded by the fiery 
radiance of the day. At length they were rohsed one morning by the 
sailor’s cry of Tcherkessee, whioh we have softened into Circassia. The 
lower chain of the Caucasus was glittering in the dawn : the view was 
magnificent. The peaks were successively brightened with all kinds of 
splendours as the sun ascended, and the fortress w'as seen at their feet, 
bristling \vith evd^non, ancT soon pouring out a salute from its batteries, in 
honour of the Govei|ior-Ge)^eral. But another sight, still more striking, 
was in reserve. As the dawn spread on the mountains, they began to 
exhibit troops of the Circassians in arms, apparently brought into life 
by the sight of the fleet, wdiich, though consisting of but a few little 
vessels, was enough to excite the vigilance of those gallant mountaineers. 
Horsemen were seen galloping from hill to hill, as if to summon the 
population. Those, however, soon disappeared, leaving only a few cen- 
tincls in the most prominent situations ; but the aid of the telescope 
showed that the tribes were awake, and that the forest shades and moun- 
tain sides swarmed with mfm prepared for battle. 

The Rector, The character of the Emperor Nicholas is said to be intel- 
ligent, and humane. Yet by what strange fatality is it that the Russian 
arms are now alternately employed in riveting chains on the Poles and 
breaking down the independence of the Circassians. The Russian plan 
in Circassia is evidently total conquest ; but on what pretext? Offence ? 
None. Civilisation ? By what right, must it not he inquired, does Russia 
feel entitled to civilise by the sword? But the Circassian is not an 
uncivilised man, nor docs he liv« in n neglected country. Spcncer’a 
description of fioth the people and the country is all but rapturous. In 
the Russian camp on the shore he met a Circassian noble, who had 
come over to the Russians, but who was suspected by them to have come 
over merely to see the nakedness of ti c land. He was one of the hand- 
somest men whom he had ever seeti. The ladies of the governor’s 
party gave him the name of Jupiter. Spencer thought him more de- 
serving the name of Antinous. 

“ His head and features were truly Grecian, and strikingly fine, while 
the luxuriant beard, dark mustachios, and turbaned cap imparted an 
expression of manly beauty and character. In truth, his figure, for 
athletic grace, might have served for a model for Phidias,” 

The Barrister, No guilt can be deej^r than that of the man who, 
without necessity, makes war ; the misery is so extensive, the waste 
of national means so lavish, and the obstacle to civilisation so fatal. 
The seizure of Poland by the Russians, atrocious as it was, was even 
more justifiable than their invasion of Circassia. Tlic Poles were ^a«* 
gerous neighbours : they had o/ten made Russia tremble ; and it Wad 
notorious that they would have rijoiaMl to ally themselves with mj 
power capable of leading them on the march to St. Petersburg. Slif^ 
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there was no Bu6Scient mund for the partition, and none whatever 
for the extinction of the kingdom. But in the invasion of Cirqassia no 
reason is offered, except that they are barbarians, and that their territory 
is convenient to the completeness of the Russian dominions. Those are 
not the pretexts of artful diplomacy, but the insolence of open robbery ; 
and every voice of human honour anc^ national feeling in Europe ought 
to be raised against the tyrannical a^essor. But the country of the 
Circassians requires nothing of Ru|Bhm culture. Spencer describes its 
aspect from the shore, the only point at which he then could fiew it, as 
exhibiting every evidence of civilised industry. As the little fleet 
steered along, the succissive forms of the landscape displayed them- 
selves in unrivalled beauty. 

Every spot appeared diligently cultivated ; the sides of the hills 
were laid out in pretty fields, inclosed with i^Jings, in wJ^hjiumerous 
flocks and herds were feeding, together wjfh horses Ijvidcntly of the 
finest breed. The cottages also had 7i€at v&randaks in front. And the 
verdant pastures and meadows, intermingled with the corn, and the dark 
shades of the groves and clumps of forest trees, formed a picture which 
excited the most lively admiration of our whole party. 

We must presume that the population and industrious habits of the 
Circassians have been underrated, for, if wc take into account the vast 
territory which they occupy, and the number of hands required merely 
to cultivate one of those immense mountains, frequently rising to a 
height of five thousand feet, and, unlike tho^ of every other country I 
have visited, fertile to the summit, the pciple must be not only very 
numerous, but very indefatigable agriculturist. The scenery continued 
equally lovely, and ouly wanted the turretied castle, ivied monastery, 
and picturesque village of Europe, to be the most charming country in 
the world. And, thank heaven ! war and revolution do not affect the 
climate; for the atmosphere is so balmy, the air so light and bracing 
in the vicinity of the mountains, as tthjexcccd the finest parts of Italy.’* 

Doctor, I can join in the admiration of landscape. But my 
chief interest is for the people. Wh#t figure does the p.opnlation make 
in the midst of those glorious couBrtrics, where every step reminds us of 
the heroic and classic times ? I 

The Rector. The population Ire worthy of their country. In the 
first instance, Mr. Spencer could fudge of them only from their displays 
on the mountain side. lie afterwards saw them in their dwellings. 
But the first view was probably what might have been seen in the days 
of Mithridates, when the Pontic kingdom w as in its glory. “ We saw,** 
says be, “ bands of Circassians, headed by tbeir chiefs in bright armour, 
flying through the woods, camels loaded with women and children 
slowly pacing along the beach, varied by the appearance of some noble 
dame, covered with her white veil, mounted on her Arab steed, and 
attended by her women. And, to give a still further variety, they were 
a people different from every other^ — a people who have maintained 
their independence, while the most powerful nations fell under the sway 
of the baroarian or the rule of the conqueror of civil life — a people 
living in all the primitive simplicity of the ancient patriarchs, still re- 
doing their own laws, customs, anil nfttnners from time immemorial— 
a risee the moat beautiful on the face of the globe, and who have uever 
Wn cdhtaminated by a mixture with the blood of foreigners.** 
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Yet through this country the Russian Emperor is about to pour 
troops, to cut roads for his convoys and cannon, to build fortresses for 
his armed slaves, and, ofter infinite slaughter, to sit as the hated master 
of indignant subjects, and rule over a country where he has baptized 
his reign in blood. These volumes deserve perusal for their sphrit, their 
novelty, and their elegance. Thp author’s adventures in the interior 
are curious and strikingly told, il^d, though we cannot suppose with 
him that England is called on to^n^ake war in defence of Circassia, it 
is impossible to repress the wish that the Russian invasion may fail, and 
that an innocent, gallant, and industrious pcm)le may enjoy the land 
that God has given them, unshadcled by the gr&s ambition of the Mus- 
covite. 

The Colonel. “ Stokeshill Place.” The history of the novel for the 
last fifty ycaTa'U^uld be u; curious record of the varieties of literature. 
Just half a century ago t^ie English novel was dead, and its ghosts 
wandered through tne world in the vanishing shapes of volumes from 
the Minerva library. The German school then attempted to put life 
into the remnants of romance, but the life was so grim, so lurid, and 
so convulsive, that the novel was rather a specimen of literary galvanism 
than of life. The Waverley era then followed, and the novel sprang 
upon its feet, a forcible, free, and vigorous figure of reality. Yet even 
of this the world grew weary. Scott’s knowledge of nature, of the more 
obscure parts of history, apd of the peculiarities of national character, 
had clothed the novel in a new costume. In the language of the thea- 
tre, no man was more a master of the “ properties.” But, unfortunately, 
he reverted too often to Ins national wardrobe. Like his own hero, 
M*Gregor, he was nothing without the tartans ; his energies were all 
reserved for Ids native dialect : his dignity was all concentrated in the 
mountain robber ; and all his heroism evaporated when beyond the 
clang of the claymore. His Englj^h characters were never the favour- 
ites of his English readers, nor c;^ti of himself ; they were feeble and 
frivolous, awkward and unnatural. The hero of his first novel was the 
model of them ,all, and the WaveUey family propagated their weakness 
through the long line of his romaiK*cs. Next came a new course- 
fashionable novels. Wc turned, w itlf something like eager gratification 
to English life after having wandcred^so long among the eagle haunts, 
the mountain solitudes, and the robh^*'-peopled glens of Highland ad- 
venture. This novel, too, had its day ; and wc arc now coming to the 
light and general description of domestic society — a style evidently 
incapable of the grandeur of the historic novel, or the sparkling eccen- 
tricity of the fashionable, but still offering large resources to a vivid 
describer of manners, portraying feelings that enter deep into the huhiail 
bosom, and awakening at once the softest and most vigorous sensibilities 
of our nature. ** Stokeshill Place, or the Man of Business,” is a novel 
of this last species, a graceful and intelligent production, ranging over a 
large extent of human experience, and expressed in the polisfi^ lan- 
guage of a practised writer. 

The Doctor. This novel, I presume, is by Mrs. Gore-^already the 
writer of some very able performances, transcripts of her own expei** 
ricnce in society, and exhibiting, in every instance, remarkable 
and animation. The nlot of her novel shows with what fMiUty a woman 
Of talent can pursue her investigations through the various grades of : 
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litlt«yacter. The work is fonned on the true ptiriciple^that of the 
drama ; her peraons are characters, her chapters scenes, her volumes 
acts, and her finale is a catastrophe. 

The Rector. It has been a doubt, whether a novelist should have 
a moral in view, and, unquestionably, if the moral is made the ground^ 
work of the story, the story will be dJfl. No man reads a novel for the 
express purpose of being made wiser no man reads it as a guide to his 
conduct in life, or as a controller ot* his passions ; and yet the novel is 
imperfect which does notf contain all those results ; which docs not im- 
press some great princifde of morals wHtliout the ostentation of wisdom, 
increase the force of our thought without affecting to sharf^en the keen- 
ness of our understanding, and in the simplicity of its incident add to 
our knowledge of the motives that form the mainsprings ofjmman life. 

The hero of the tale is a man of busine^'^in poss^^n.of a large 
fortune ; with a lovely daughter, whose agorandizgiffffjntVorms the hope 
of his existence. At the head of five thoasSjfrtT^year he has retired 
to a beautiful spot in the centre of Kent, where it is his purpose to gain 
the influence which shall send him back with double lustre to the me- 
tropolis. In the country he canvasses the borough, justly knowing that, 
for an obscure man, the only way to distinction is through parliament. 
He gains his ])oint, and proudly adds M.P. to his name. His daugh- 
ter’s hand is solicited by the son of a duke ; he secs the coronet glitter- 
ing over his head ; and, in this moment sf exultation, receives the 
desperate intelligence that the man with fvhom he was joined as a 
banker has failed for a vast sum, and that ^pers have been found in 
his desk involving him in the bankruptcy. He nics the country, and takes 
refuge in Belgium, where his daughter accompanies him, a)id exhibits 
all the virtues of an Englishwoman in adversity. 

The Colonel. Yet it is scarcely gallant to the fair authoress thus to 
anticipate her plot. Dialogue, chara^r, and scene arc esseutinl to its 
development. The volume contains Powerful scenes. Take one ex- 
ample: Barnsley, residing in his si^iptuous house, has received the 
first notice of his ill fortune in a l^^r informing him tfiat the bank of 
Closeman and Company has failct'/ and that his deposit of seven thou- 
sand pounds is of course gone : — f 

“ Barnsley, who since he had men in parliament had made a sort of 
business levee of liis hrenkfast-i>om, leaving Margaret to take her 
morning meal alone in her own room, hastened in to inquire after her, 
hat on head, and stick in hand. 

“ ‘ I am sorry,’ said his daughter, ‘ to hear that you have had a 
business of so disagreeable a nature on your hands.’ 

* Disa^eeable, I believe you I Seven thousand pounds gone like 
a puff of wind. Seven thousand ! There ought to be law in this com- 
mercial country making bankruptcy amenable to the criminal law. A 
year or two in Newgate would be a lesson to the gentry, who ore now 
allowed to pick one’s pocket with impunity.* ” 

He now receives another letter, tears it open, and runs over the con- 
tents. Great was his daughter’s astonishment to perceive that, at the 
close of his second reading, the open letter fell from his hands. Barn- 
iiev*8 teeth were set, his hands clenched, his face was ghastly. 

” * My dear, dear father/ cried Margaret, flying towards liim, and 
hanghig over him, * what has happened? What can be the matter?* 
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Iiistead of answering, Bamsley gased with his glassy eyes npon 
her face. 

** * Speak, dear father,’ she cried, seising his hands in hers; are 
you ill?* 

Ruined!’ faltered Barnsley, in a scarcely recognizable tone. 

* Read.’ She read the letter of si^in. * Not a guinea left in the world ; 

ruin and starvation staring us in the face !’ burst at length from his 
livid lips. * ^ 

“ ‘ My dear father,’ faltered Margaret, ‘ compose yourself : things 
may torn out better than you e^ect* ^ 

“ * HowP^show me how ? What do you know of business? Why 
should you tnink yourself wiser than all" the world ? Everything must 
go to the creditors. . I have nothing but the coat on my back I can 
'’all my qk*2v,’^ 

“ ‘ You"havc ^'pur daii^ter,* cried she; ‘ your daughter, who will 
abide by you — your\I’^\^hRr, who will work for you,* throwing herself 
on her knees, and flinging ner arms round him. 

“ ‘ You talk like a fool, Margaret,* said Barnsley : ‘ you will be en- 
lightened to your cost when you find we have only been endured by 
society when raised by money to its level. We shall be cast forth like 
dogs.* 

“ A flood of tears came to her relief, and with tears the human heart 
invariably softens. Another quarter of an hour brought before her a 
new view of her position V the filial devotion which she had contem- 
plated as a pleasure, becaij.c henceforth a duty. * He may refuse my 
offers,’ she murmured, wlu’ie reflecting upon the harshness of her father; 

• but who else w*ill bear with him? No: a time will come, when 1 
shall be necessary to him. Hitherto my existence has been a dream. 
My life is now beginning.* ** 

In this spirit of vigorous virtue. Margaret perseveres, leads her father 
to Belgium, collects the remnan^of his fortune, and in a beautiful re- 
treat commences a career of traiV,iuillity. 

The Rector. * A portion still mor;. to my taste is that in which this 
excellent daughter labours to cultivatV pure feelings in her father’s mind. 
His career has been one of turbulcil^, worldly gain, and worldly pas- 
sions. He now becomes gradually aiake to its emptiness. Tliis is a 
striking passage : — / 

** She could not but recal to mind the hard and impenitent spirit in 
which the mortified man had rebelled against the chastening of Heaven, 
and view with admiration and gratitude the spring of pure water which > 
the touch of the prophet’s rod had called forth from the flinty rock. It 
was now as she could desire witli the father whom her soul loved. The 
world was no longer all in all. He was humble, penitent, tender, bear- 
ing and forbearing, giving and forgiving, loving and deserving love. 
He sometimes seemed to smile with contempt at the recollection of the 
enthralling charm which the mean interests of life had once usurped 
over hia mind, ere he learned that true happinesa resides in the in- 
terchange of human affections, in the power of doing good to those we 
occasion of receiving good at their hands.” 

The work then passes ihrouA a variety of adventure to the close of 
the narrative. One melancholy incident ocoors. but virtue, constancy, 
and honour, finally find their reward. 
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The Barrister. Uncle Horace, a Novel.” Mn. Hall’a novels of 
Irish character have already stamped her as a writer of quick observa- 
tion. Her language is flowing and natural, her conceptions are pure 
and feminine, and she has the art of being humorous without vulgarity, 
and spirited without coarseness. In -consequence, her novels of Irish 
character have attained a popularity wUch has excited her to the higher 
eflbrt of giving us sketches of English life. Uncle Horace is an eccentric 
personage, devoted to his business a8<^*Liverpool merchant, and. strongly 
prejudiced in favour of English habits and English feeling. Mr. 
Brown Lorton, his broths, is the anlij^es of all this. He, too, had 
been a Liverpool merchant, but bad made a large fortune, h^d married, 
and finally fixed himself in London for the purpose of introducing his 
daughter Mary, a beauty of seventeen. Yet the hessine of the novel is 
Margaret, her mother, betrothed in early life Xe a forei^ 
unconsciously, perhaps to Mrs. Hall herself, /tromeijrffr hd^o. Mar- 
garet Linden has married Brown Lorton, tlft^j;g^'K^ion of her early 
engagement still hanging over her, and emmttering her existence. The 
foreigner is magnificent and melo-dramatic, extremely showy, and 
extremely knavish, living by his wits and the folly of mankind. But 
take an example of its style. 

Mary and Mortimer, her lover, are telling their romances to each 
other, when they hear a shriek from the pavilion. “ They rush in, and 
find Mrs. Lorton standing near the spot where her daughter had left 
her, pale, and rigid as marble, her eyes fixe;# on the countenance of a 
tall, thin man, whose prominent features aib black curling hair ren- 
dered him, if not luindsome, of striking andipicturesque a])pearance. 
His figure was, or rather had been, enveloped in a blue boat-cloak that 
lay upon the ground; his dress was a mingling of English and foreign 
costume, the richly embroidered w^aistcoat and trowsers belonging to the 
latter, while the tight-fitting jacket, and black silk kerchief tied care- 
lessly round his throat claimed ailini^ with that class of gentlemen 
who are said to spend much time oij) board their yachts. He had 
grasped Mrs. Lorton ’s arm with his right hand, and stood opposite to 
her ; for a minute neither appeare^m notice the entrance of Mary and 
Mortimer, and they heard the strai^r say, * Why did you scream ? Are 
you indeed mad ?’ The instant hifeye rested on them, he regained his 
self-iiossession, and relinquishing »s grasp, turned to the youthful pair, 
and bowing with perfect case and ^|race of manner, said, before Harry’s 
over-boiling feelings had time to vent themselves in words, ^Mrs. 
Lorton has been so much astonished at the rc^ appearance of an old friend 
^liis morning, whom she saw only last night, that she has forgotten to 
greet him. She will, however, remember me presently.’ ” 

The Barrister. How a novel should conclude, is one of the nicest 
questions of authorship. Sorrow is one of the deepest of our feelings, 
and melancholy sometimes the moat pleasing, and yet 1 doubt whether 
a novel in any instance should end tragically. The mind is dissatisfied 
unless justice is done, and where loveliness and innocence run through 
their course of trial, happiness is only justice. The authority of 
Shakspeare it is, of course, heresy to doubt ; yet I am content to be 
guilty of that heresy, in wishing to see hie Cordelia rescuedfirom thefate 
which the great dramatist gives her, and his ancient king, rescued from 
the ingratitude of his dau^tere, and triumphing over his enemies^ old 
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Leaup— ev^ry inch a king. I am thus driven to the conduBion» that the 
lovers ought always to be happy at the close of a novel, while I should con- 
sign all we hamarom relations, mbbed aunts, frowning guardians, and 
crafty attorneys at law, to the various punishments, Devonshire cottages. 
Queen’s Benches, and straight waistcoats, which the law of reason and 
tlie pen of romance could inflictwipon them. For the master villains, I 
should delight in discovering stUl higher penalties ; they should either 
turn bandits, and be blown up fti^.heir own castles, or be galley slaves, 
and toss up the waters of the Mediterranean with oars twenty feet long ; 
m palpitate on some Neapolitan scaftbld, any die with a monk on one 
nde and a piistress on the oth^f. 

The Doctor. In this case, the novel concludes to your heart’s content. 
Its genuine hero, driven through all tlie doubles of his villanies, is at 
* r*viAkir<|:;Q|nt of arrested, the avenger finds him at last. Then 
follows a^cec3';g ^ hiJi m moved to the door, and placed himself at the 
entrance ; D’OraihC^^i^ulated, soothed, threatened, but all he said 
could not extort a reply *trcsn the obdurate and determined Philip. If 
his prisoner advanced towards where he had sentinelled himself, he im- 
m^iately raised his pistol, and it occurred to him more than once, as 
being strange that D’Oraine had thrust his hand into his bosom, and had 
not attempted, after the commencement of their interview, to draw it forth. 
The midnight air became cold, and more cold as the morning drew 
nigh. The iir-ra-la of the travelling coaches broke upon their ear 
more frequently ; the colks from the neighbouring homesteads crew ; 
and the faint light of apa'-oachin^ day mingled with that of the full yet 
chill and pallid moon. A D’Oraine had reclined against the wall for 
nearly an hour without uttering a sound. Philip still kept liis pistol in 
his hand ; when the sound of voices and footsteps, at no very considerable 
distance, made the young sculptor speak again. ‘ Must 1 "then lead you 
to your fate ? Do as I desire, and you have a chance of liberty.** 

“ Philip never forgot the lyt which was D’Oraiiic’s answer to his 
words. It was such as the ricC man in torments might have been sup- 
posed to cast^across the fiery gulyjciu Lazarus, as he rested in Abraham’s 
bosom. Though, alas ! there walVlttle of the right and humble spirit 
of the patient Lazanis in the charader of IMiilip. 

"The men drew more near. * Tlitrc is yet time,’ repealed the sculptor 
twice, *yet time.* He stepped wiliin the threshold, and half-closeil 
the door. ‘Is not your spirit of ipifScient strength to prompt you to 
esca]^ the stare, the gaze, the contempt of the whole world ? There is 
yet time !’ 

" The men’s voices sounded as if they were in the small garden of the 
cottage— another moment — end they came near the window. 

" ‘ Say,’ muttered Philip, ‘ that you will do as I require, and no 
power riiall force thfi door. There U yet time /* 

" Another look like the first felt from D’Oratne upon the sculptor. 
His <^es met those of bia pursuer with so fixed a gaze of agony and 
despair, that he hardly perceived the movement* aa he drew a dagger 
from his vest, and plough it twice into bia own boeom.^* 

Thus dies the profli^te hm of the tale. But the gentler and more 
honourable dramaUi peremmt^iert the reader, and the termination of 
this animated performance ^Orridet virginibu0 puetisque** 
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THE GURNEY PAPERS.— 

I CONFESS that I went to bed, after liavi^ account 

of Tom, and after having tranamitt^ it in irKvps:|^;]3d^uRge to Cuthbert, 
with an infinitely stronger hope of getting^some tolerable rest than I 
had entertained for many previous nights' I had. done what I felt to 
be my duty to a brother who, eccentric as he might be, had always 
siiown me the greatest kindness, and of whose mntebility of disposition 
towards me I might, even now, have formed the most groundless and 
unjustifiable anticipations; and, in so doing, had cominered a pride 
and prejudice which I ought probably. never to Iiave entertained in such 
a case. / 

The moment my mind was a little relievetj^iider those circumstances, 
my thoughts naturally direct^ ^emsclvesXo an object which most 
especially claimed an undivided iiderest, but which the agitating events of 
the last few days had separated — 1 meah the state,, condition, and pro- 
8])ects of my son and heir. What his mhcritance might be it seemed 
sonicwliat dilVicult to calculate ; but I thought, young as he was, 
that it was time to consult wiih Harriet as to the steps to be taken with 
regard to bis baptism, and wheUier^, li Ttum should hig>pily recover, I 
might venture to remind Cuthbeit lit% prpm|8e .of standing god- 
father. ‘ ^ • 

Nothing in the world, I am con^noed; is more seriously or more con- 
stantly worrying than the posscssih'of a very near relative with a very 
whimsical disposition. The mon|mt { made my suggestion to Harriet, 
which I did dandling the dear litfie baby'iix my arms— only think — she 
instantly started the ditliculty which existed in taking the first step : 
if wc did not remind Cuthbert of the promise he had made, he might 
take the trouble to be offended wiih us ; and if we did jog his memory, 
tlie chances were a hundred to one that he would be in as great a 
passion as he could muster because we bored him on the subject. Then 
there was to be another godfathex and a godmother ; now we thought 
over one or two eligible men for Cuthbert’s brother-sponsor, in case he 
stood ; but then we dare not whisper our wishes to any one of them 
until we had taken counsel from the nabob : and, as for a godmother, 
wc did not know where to turn for one. The Niibleya were away, and 
had let their house to a sporting gentleman, widi three or four ques- 
tionable nieces, or cousinsi or sisters, or something of that sort ; so that 
neither I^. Nubley on the one han^ hor Mrs. Nubley on the other, 
were avfflable. Mrs. Wells might perhaps officiate ; but then~in 
Ocl^vqu hh NO. ccxi# !> 
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short, all seemed to depend upon Cuthbert’s fiat, and Cuthbert and his 
fiat depended on Tom’s recovery. 

As tar as this very important event went, it was my good fortune to 
receive a favourable account soon after ten o’clock : things looked better, 
and Sniggs had hopes, wliich, however, were tempered conditionally, 

if” so and so happened in th^jbourse of the day, and “if” so and so 
did not happen in the night, “ wcfmight anticipate a favourable result;” 
which, if I had not felt Banguinely,*iind had been by any means jocosely 
inclined, I should have construed into a sort of sage declaration on the 
part of Sniggs that, under all drcumstances, Vt was his opinion that if 
poor Tom iKd not die, he avouIq recover. 

Nevertheless there was hope — and a brighter hope than had beamed 
a day before ; Sniggs was good enough to inform me in a 

puViCTftptj Tliy, he wom’^ be at Vbhmead as usual at one — an hour 
at which Rc“WilS ^as , tcrtiA^ to appear as Monk Lewis’s popular ghost 
was to exhibit itself 1hfca#>^|pimediate opposite in the twenty- four hours, 
I felt convinced that he was in his own mind satisfied of the chances, at 
least, in the young uncouth patient’s favour. 

Having talked placidly with Harriet, played my child into a scpialling 
fit, and received a sort of rcproachlul look from the nurse for having 
jumped it about at much too violent a rate for its ago and size — for I had 
not much notion then of the relative strength of materials, I pnu’cedcd 
to strengthen my outward man with breakfast; at which period the 
post arrives, and which, 1% an admirable conlrivanee t)f the (ieneral 
Post Odice, under the aMual, though not norninal gnidance of one 
of the worthiest of men luid most cllieient public oflicers that e\cr 
lived, does me the favour to bring to my linnd my Loudon and my 
cross-country letters all at onee, “ simiiltaneonsly,” as jioor Nubley 
would liave muttered wliile picking hib dear old chin, so that my news 
flowed in from all (juarlers, if I hiul any tf> receive from more than one. 

My hag arrived — was <le])osit^, nnlockcd — one letter from l-onduii 
about fiiriiituie — one from AVinclmster about hooks — one from llath.ahout 
what, I wondo;;? — a strange ham^.vvidently a wornau’s, a long, delicate, 
nearly uniiitelligihle scra\sl — a seal r^now not — who can this be — Hath 
— not Cutlibert ? Ye.s, thought I, iiis from niy d(‘ar indolent Indian, 
who, in the plenitude of his laziness, nma gut some one of his fair friends 
at Montpelier to scrawl it for him ;laml then 1 thought I recognised 
the extremely pretty unintclligihility of Kate’s calligraphy — that, of 
course, I opened first, for furniture and books, although on their road, 
could not very rapidly follow their amnl couriers : — crack went the seal 
—flap went the paper, and I saw' — 

^'Montprlirry Bafh. 

“ Dkar Mh. Gurnky — Y our good, kind, but terribly lazy brother has 
begged me to be his amanuensis ; and when a request, even were its 
fnbilment tronblesome in any eminent degree, is made by so amiable 
and BO universally beloved a person ns he is, it is wholly beyond the 
power of ordinary humanity lo resist or refuse — in order to make some 
particular inquiries concerning the state of health of the dear, interest- 
ing Thomas, to whom wc arc all devotedly attached : — nothing indeed^ 
my dear Mr. Gurney, contributes more essentially to the maintenance 
of the sentiments of high rcgarcl and fervent esteem which jpy bosom 
Cherishes for your amiable Wlber than the generous ana paternal 
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anxiety with which he regards the every thought and action of the dear 
children, who are rendered invaluable to him by the memory of their 
departed mother, than whom— from all I hear, not only from him but 
from other individuals who had the honour and happiness of being 
favoured, not only with her mere ordinwv acquaintance, but with friend- 
ship which may 1)6 considered really ifmmate and confidential — ^was, if 
ever there was what is colloquially calfed an angel upon earth, one of 
them in every acceptation of that vci^ comprehensive phraseology. 

“ Ilis anxiety — dear, biiid-heartcd man — is naturally increased in 
a ten-fold degree by the ftnowledgc that circumstances render it impos- 
sible for you or yo\ir dear Harriet to aflord poor Thomas tfiiy personal 
attention, and that he is consigned to the care of the professional gen- 
tleman who attends yon : he is, however, confulenj^hat every care and 
attention will be used w^itli respect to his comfjJrTs, and his' diet, and^he" 
gratificatiem of all his little wishes, as far as nnnvbc consistent with 
the cooling regimen so essentially necessary V fycase like his ; and he 
desires me to say that you may, at any seasonable opportunity, insinuate 
in the ninnnor yo\i may consider mo^^t elective, without violating any of 
the delicacies and doconims of society, to whieli professional gentlemen 
are so scn>itively alive, tliat the recoveiy of Master Falwasser will be 
an evj'nt likely to prove, in every way, advantageous to Mr. Sniggs.** 

Here I laid down the h‘ttcr for one minuie or so, in order to iliink of 
wluU had passed tluriiig tin* last fmv weeks.. Here ^as Mrs. Brandy- 
ball writing to me - the amanucii'-is of in‘* hiothcr — a stranger — an 
alien —dietatinu*, in hi^ name, to me, what toyo and how to act — antici- 
]>ating a carefulness and watelifulnes's on the jjart of Snitrgs, >vhich un- 
fortunately had not t \ii> ti-d, and promisinu liini a reward for services 
which reminded m(' of the lu'*! hne of a newspajter advertisement from a 
man who pro]»os(*d (o do(*tor smoky eliiint»eys, which ran thus — “ No 
cure no pay.” 1 ])an-td--*t1iongh« — jmt sonic sugar in my cup — 
ate a bit of toast — sipped my lea — un’*? having iiuliilgcd ni)self in an 
audible “ Well !” ])rocecded {<) read oi<? 

“ Of one tliimr 1 am (jiiite sure - least so far as it js permitted to 
hninaii fallibility lobe certain of Ann tiling — that if dear Thomas were, 
to fall a sacrifico to tiie dn adfiil t-ovder of whicli he has been visited, it 
would be productive of tlie most ‘Iciious conscfpicnees to his sensitively 
dear and nevor-to-be-snfriciently-understood or a])])rcciatod father-in- 
law. As for my own personal fcelfti^s upon the subject, assure yourself, 
my dear Mr. (inruey, tliey arc deeply interested in the result, indepen- 
dently of every other consideration, upon your account and that of 
your dear Harriet.” 

“ Deuce take tlie ’woman !” said I, tbro’wdng down the letter; “ what 
in the name of impudence and ignorance does she mean by calling my 
wife Harriet ?— *-T,ho wants her solicitude ? — who cares for her being in- 
terested ? Well !” And up T took the. scrawl again. 

Poor dear Kate, whose intuitive percepiioii of things in general is 
60 remarkable, has satisfied his mind that the infection was derived from 
the maid-servant in your establishment, who was generally supposed to 
have been infected by dear Thomas ; and dear Jane, who although not 
60 highly gifted by nature as her elder jietcr, possesses an extraordinary 
share of" observation and diserimination, considering her apparent diffi- 
dence and her actual juvenility, corroborates the opinion of her didei* 
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sister, by stating in the most unequivocal manner that Evans — I think 
the doniestic^s patronymic is Evans — told her that she felt seriously in- 
disposed at least three days before dear Thomas experienced any incon- 
venience.” 

** The devil take the woman said I, adding a brief prayer for for- 
giveness; “dear Kate says this|-and dear Jane says that — and dear 
Thomas — dear ——I will not sw^r, but this is really too much — to be 
lectured by this Gorgon — ^tohave dn elder l)rother’s authority delegated 
to a Catamaran like this ! Well ! — let us see — by and by I 'suppose I 
shall be charged with a desifA npon dear I homas’s life, and Daly’s 
joke played* olfin earnest.” 

“ All these contending circumstances prey upon 5^0111* dear brother 
exceedinglv, and f candidly admit that 1 am confident T run no 
i'iVk’oriiazardiiig your (iis*j/lcasurc by a candid expression of my genuine 
sentimentsTTRat his feelings have been a little exacerbated by the 
omission on your part to him acfpiaintcd \\ith the jirogrcss of lh(! 

interesting invalid.” 

“ Why, bow could I exclaimed I to myself. “ Where the deuce 

was 1 to write to ? Jly but no, I won’t — i’ll keep my temper — 

that is, if I can. I’ll read the infernal thing tlirougli. Oh, my ])oor, 
poor brother! To tliink — to fancy — to believe. Well ! — let’s see.” 

“ I merely venture to insinuate what I think, and to impress npon yon 
the necessity of coinninnicaiing with him, lest at any future period I 
miirht be supposed not to ha\c apprised ym of the real stale ot‘ his 
feelings.” 

“This is too plain,” said 1, again throw inir down the (qustle, and 
again si]tping my tea, which I could howe\»;r baldly swallow for ai;ita- 
tion — “ ‘ a future [leriod !* Oh, sin* looks forward — some ulterior object 
— to some time w hen she may he reproa( hrd w itii hypocri'^y and ma- 
noeuvring. If Ilairict Wire bin will — hut then she is ikjI — if she 
W’ere, we woulil iro to Hath. Bu^w hy ? — then I’um — Well !” 

“ And especially as T repeat tf^at a fatal ti rminalion to the dear hoy’s 
illness would produce tlie most So\*ious elfccts upon his mind and con- 
stitution.” 

“ Considerate creature !” said I. j 

“ Your brother desires me to tell y^uthat lie forgot to say, nil Hutton 
reminrlcd him, that he 1ms paid Bintill, the wine-niendiant, up to the 
first of January, and that he thinks hisMaileira dear and not good, and 
wishes you not to order any more wine of any f'ort of him.” 

Tids paragraph completed, as I then thought, my misery. Here was 
a person — a few' weeks since an utter stranger to any of us — not only 
acting secretary between one brother and another, hut entering into 
our domestic discussions as if she were one of the family; besides, what 
a topic to touch upon, to inform Mrs. Brandyhull that the wine she ml- 
mired and patronised so liberally at Ashmead was not mine, hut Cuth- 
beri’s ; and at the same time, and through the same medium, to convey 
a pnihihitory command as to my ordering any more ! But even this was 
not the climax, which, in fact, I was very near not reaching, so utterly 
upset and beaten was I by what I had already read. However, the 
bitter draught whs destined to be drained to the dregs, and everybody 
knows they generally prove the liittcrest portion of the whole. 1 there- 
4bre continued-- 
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Aware as you arc of your excellent brother’s constitutional in- 
activity, and the listlessncss of his mind, you will scarcely give 
credence, even with your natural tendency to admit their influ- 
ence over all his mundane transactions, to the fact — that it was 
not until not only dear Kate and dear Jane, and dear Kate and dear 
Jane’s maid, Hutton, his own man, myself, had also agreed upon 
the point, that he could satisfy himself whether your dear Harriet’s baby 
was a boy or a girl. He had somchaw confused in his mind tl;e fact and 
the deti)^; and I do assure you — probably his thoughts were pre-occu- 
pied by ms solicitude c incerning jioor^ Thomas — it was not until he 
found us unanimous that we induced Kim to fatigue his micmory so far 
as to recall a conversation which he had with you, and which he re- 
peated afterwards to me, when we were alone, u^ou ihe subject. What 
a remarkable instance of evaporative iutellectijailty !” . • 

This crowned all: “ evaporative Toni-foolcry !” said I. *Tht idea that 
the main and leading incident of my life — tjie birth of my son and heir, 
of his nephew and intended godson, shoidd have been totally forgotten, 
or if not forgotten, so thoroughly jumbled up in his brain during an 
absence of a few days, as leave him in a sort of waking dream, from 
which it required the uiiilcd efforts of the family to awaken him. 

The conclusion of lhG»odious letter was made up of some fulsome 
compliments in the same high-flown language as characterised the rest 
of it ; aud having finished it, I threw it fioin me with a sort of shudder- 
ing ilisgust, which would liave chilled me il^ tlic heat of anger had not 
counteracted its elTects. V 

“ So tluiii,” said 1, aloud, I verily believe,''* my poor brother is really 
CAiiglit; dragged from me, and manacled in a ilistant part of the coun- 
try : his fetters, to be sure, arc covered with roses — full-blown damask 
roses, it must be adiuilted. Jlut there he is, as undeniably lose to me 
as if he had never existed. Had (Jiillivcr been constituted as 
Cuthbcri was, when he was hampered by the pegs and packtlircad of 
the Lilliputians, there he would have lain until they had demolished 
him at their leisure ; the elTort to rnis-e liimself upon one hand or make 
one half turn of his hotly, by w ind) he could liave extricated himself in 
a moment, would have been an efi’ort too mighty‘4br indolence so over- 
powering as his, and thus lie would have perished. I saw no chance 
of extrication. Mrs. Brand) ball, spider like, liad gotten him into her 
web, and was clearly besliming 4iim every moment with compliments 
and attentions which would be sure to make him her own, and, Arachne 
like, when she had rendered him totally helpless she would put him by 
in store to marry, in all probability, when the before-spoken-of Easter 
holidays arrived. Well, and what then ? Was it by any fault of mine 
that this had occurred? Had I anything to reproach myself with? 
Wliat sill of omission or commission had 1 been guilty of which ought, 
in any reasonable ease, to have produced such results ? I asked myself 
the question over and over again, and received from myself the same 
answers every time. I searched every corner of my mind in vain for 
one little morsel of just self-condemnation, but none could I find, and 
at last I worked myself up into a feeling not altogether fraternal, and 
wound up niy solilutpiy with — Why, then, let him go to the— —I won’t 
write what 1 said — his own way. * 

This came out impromptu, and I declare free from all selfishness of 
feeling ; but a moment’s reflection brought to my view the startling fact 
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that if Cuthhert went, wherever it might be, in ono direction, I must 
infallibly go thither in another. He was, as I have often recorded, and 
oftener felt, the “ prop that did sustain my house,** and what was to 
happen if I treated this letter and its writer w'ith the scorn they seemed 
to me so richly to merit ? I should only seal my destiny, and inflict a 
W'oiind which T was well assurci^iio time nor circumstance could heal. 

Speaking of a choice of didiculties. Swift asks, Supposing the body 
of the earth were a great mass Sr «!)all of the finest sand, and that a 
single grain or particle of this sand should be annihilated cve|||§housand 
years. Supposing that you had it iu your ckoicc to be all the 

while this (Vfodigious mass of s^iid was consuming by this slow method 
until there was not a grain of it left, on condition that you were to he 
miserable ever after ;or supposing that you might be happy evir after, 
on condition you womlJ'bc miserable until the whole mass of sand were 
thus annihihi4cd at the ra*te of one sand in a thousand years ; w Inch of 
these two cases would you make your choice?’* 

This qnestitm seemed paiticularly apposite and applicable to my case 
— Should! pocket all the alVronts I had iccei\ed, and continue dreaming 
on during poor Culhbei t’s life, in a sort of negative lir>pe of bis ultimate 
return to a just, fraternal, and erpiiiahlc feeling towards me, and his 
consequent fulfilment of all the promises he ]^m\ made, and the realiza- 
lion of all the expectations he had raised, or at once exhibit what nobody 
could deny would be a just resentment at his abandonment of me in 
favour of aliens to our bhVal in the first instance, and in the last of a 
perfect strancrer, and, by ^nis giving way to my natural feelings, now 
decide my fate as related the futuie exj)ics&ion of bis sciitiincnts and 
the coiiaequcut disposition of bis jiropcrty i* 

If ! bad been alone — single in the woild as rulhbert found me wlicn 
we so strangely met at CJ )sj)ort-^I kin)w liow I ^honlfl have settled the 
affair. I should have got rid of the dilhciih v imieh after the lldu rniaii 
manner in which Alexander untictl the (foidian knot bv cutting it: hut 
the case was now ditlerent ; I was a liuslnmd and a father, and should 
not havje ventured to marry, us /o* knew, Inul ho not placed me in a 
position whicli entitled me to ark and n ceive, siu h a blessing as a wife 
like Harriet. f 

Yet Harriet would have married me for myself alone,— nay, she had 
proved her sincerity upon that point by sul)jecting herself to trials and 
difliculties with a devotion, and cvcq heroism, not to be expected from 
one so young and so little kiioiving in the wide world’s ways. What 
had Ijeen the expression of her aeiiliments upon this very subject a day 
or two before? I had anticipated what would happen, had touched 
upon it — exactly what might have been calculated upon — and then, 
after all, as she said, we could be happy in a smaller house, with a 
smaller establishment, to be siqqiortcd on a smaller income. Well, 
then, why not at once fire the train, return no answer to Mrs. Brandy- 
ball’s fine, figurative, free-and-easy rigmarole, but write direct to my 
brother a letter of rcnionslrance, of reproach even, and endeavour, if 
possible, to rouse him to a sense of his own situation and of mine. 

Of course 1 did not hastily put any scheme of this sort into execu- 
tion, for — which, indeed, was one of the most painful parts of the busi- 
t'css — I felt it absolutely necessAry to consult Harriet, although confident 
;«if her acquiescence. Fuller says, A good wife sets up a sail according 
to the keel of her husband’s estate and I was certain that in all she 
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had said upon the last occasion I took of mentioning my suspicions of 
Cuthbert’s defection, she was as sincere and true as I had ever' found 
her in all other matters ; but it grieved me to be obliged to trouble her 
so far as even to grant her acquiescence. Nevertheless, that was my 
course, and I resolved to hold a council with her so soon as any intelli- 
gence arrived from Sniggs with rcgaibto the boy, the nature of which 
might greatly influence our decision, inasmuch as if the result were 
fatal, I still adhered to my determipatioii of going to Bath. 

It tiuj^d out, however, that for the present that resolution \vas not to 
be put m practice, for my bulletin annsiinced that Tom, although not 
better tliaii he was last night, was not worse, the fever had not more 
abated, and that in fact he was much the same. As this information 
portended no sudden catastrophe, it became the more necessary that I 
should decide upon the line I meant to adopt with regard to JIrs. , 
BrandybaH’s dispatch, which must be either*answere(l*swncbow, or not 
answered at all, by return of post. I therefore rang for Foxcroft, in 
order to ascertain when I might present ’myself up-stairs to commu- 
nicate with my better half upon the subject now nearest my heart. 

The faithful handmaid, who seemed, from a sort of feminine regard 
for my gander-like condition, and a respect, as I thought, for my pa- 
ternal character, most amiably attentive to all my little wants and wishes 
during Harriet’s ti niporary ab>euce fioiu our domestic circle, informed 
me that 1 might he received forthwith, for that her mistress was sitting 
up, and expecting me. This sounded like music in my cars ; this first 
marked step in the progress towards her restoration to society, to her 
return to those familiar scenes which her pi'iscncc cheered and enlight- 
ened, was a set-off to all the mortifications I had just c.vperienccd, and 
I liciunded uji stairs as if I had gained some new and important object, 
and beheld with a pleasure 1 cannot attempt to describe, tlic beloved of 
my heart ensconced in a huge armed chair, looking as calm, as pale, and 
as placid as “ Palieiicc on a monument.” That she smiled at grief, per- 
sonified by her much-disturbed husband, was no small adilition to my 
gratification ; and the gentle kiss she bestowed upon me was of more 
value to me at tlie moment than the accolade of a Sovereign to an 
expectant courtier. ^ 

The slight flush which coloured her fair check after tliis “chaste 
salute” gave new- hcaiitics to her countenance, and brought her back 
to my view, just as she loulyid iu other days, and when I little 
thought she ever would be mine, as we strolled in the rectorial shrub- • 
bcrics. A thousand recollections filled my mind, and I felt so happy 
that I dreaded to dissipate tlic bright vision by referring to the “order of 
the day,” and beginning to discuss the business for lier opinion upon 
which 1 had sought her. 

It was absolutely necessary that something should he decided upon ; 
and I wished to obtain her judgment upon Mrs. Braudyball’s letter and 
its contents, free and unbiassed by any thing I might say or suggest ; 
and therefore having prepared hex for “ bad news,” iu order that she 
might be rather agreeably surprised than not when she had perusad it, I 
placed tlic epistle liefore her, and begged her calmly and quietly to read 
It through, while I proceeded to gaze upon my yet unchristianised boy, 
who lay sleeping in a swinging cot liy the side of the maternal bed— 
and I had just fallen into a kind of reverie, in which my ipmdwas 
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filled by a thousand conflicting thoughts and anticipations as to the 
destiny of the unconscious innocent before me, when the gentle tap of 
Foxcroft at the door produced the gentle Come in ” of her dear 
mistress. 

“if you please, Sir,” said the|dam8el, ”Mr. Kittington is in the 
breakfast-room, and wishes to spAik to you.” 

Who?” said 1. . 

“ The dancing-master, Sir,” sard«Foxcrofl;. 

‘‘ I dare say,” said Harriet, “Culhbert never recollected to^vehim 
paid.” ^ 

“ Most likply,” said 1. Say I will be down directly.” 

Foxcroft retired, smilingly, as washer wont. 

” Well,” said Harriet, “ I never read such a letter as this.” 
c How far have you read?” said I. 

To where ^she attributes Tom’s disorder to oiir servants,” said Har- 
riet, “ and blames you for not writing to Cuthbert, when you did not 
know how to direct a letter to him.*’ 

** Ah,” said I, “ that’s nothing to what you will come to presently. 
All I beg of you is, to keep your temper, Harriet — don’t be in a passion 
— treat it as I do, and all will be wtU. 1 don’t wish to influence your 
judgment, dear, but I have made up my mind. I suppose my Terpsi- 
chorean visiter will not keep me long. 1 shall be back directly — then 
give me your opinion saying which, 1 repeated the gentle kiss with 
which the council had opened, and proceeded to the breakfast-room, 
where I found Foxcroft kindly explaining to Mr. Kittington the peculiar 
beauty of w’hat she called a “ lovely gereenum,” which stood just 
inside the conservatory, which opened into the apartment. 

Mr. Kittington appeared a little embarrassed at my appearance, as did 
Miss Foxcroft; but ladies or ladies’ maids have always a command over 
themselves, and an aptitude for getting out of scrapes with a presence of 
mind most wonderful. The pump-shod ])rofc6sor coloured up ruddier 
than the cherry,” and looked more like a fool than usual ; but Foxcroft, 
without moving a muscle of her countenance, no sooner saw me ap- 
proach, than she let go the flower, upon which she was apparently 
lecturing, and said, as if she had been told to wait till I arrived,” Here 
is my master, Sir.” 

They say that ”they who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” There are two or three oth^r things which people so circum- 
stanced should not do ; not that I mean to infer that lecturing upon 
“gereenums” is one of them. Foxcroft however waggled her pretty 
little fantailed figure out of the room, and left Mr. Kittington and 
myself iele^a-tHc. 

” I beg your pardon, Sir,” said Kittington ; ” but I really am ashamed 

to trouble you — I ” Here he faltered, and looked silly again ; 

“but I ” 

” Pray don’t mention it,” said I : ” I think I can almost 

” Indeed, Sir,” said the dancing-master, ” I assute you 1 wSfid not 
have intruded upon you, but ” 

’ heard by anticipation the well-known sequel-—” I have a very large 
t to make up next week.” 

‘he circumstances arc vciy peculiar.” 

^used again. 
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Pray don’t apologine,” said I, encouragingly; ** my brother,. Mr. 
Cuthbert Gurney, is so thoughtless and indolent, that these things arc 
frequently occurring.” 

“ Arc you aware, Sir,” said Kittington, “ of the—” 

” Oh, I know, of course,” replied Ii; there is no necessity for any 
delicacy between us, Mr. Kittington ; ^fcy brother naturally expected 
to hear from you after your great attention to Kate, and the others ; but 
have you got it about you ?” • . 

Yes, j^ir,” said Kittington, “ I have brought it with me. Indeed, 
I had no other object in calling here; but I could not have imagined 
that you were aware of the existence of anything of the kind.” 

** Why, I guessed as much,” said I ; “ but it is of no sort of con- 
sequence.” 

” Indeed ! Sir,” said Kittington. ^ 

There can be no objection, 1 am sure,” said I. ‘ TwiM under- 
take to settle it without any reference to my brother, who, as 1 liave 
already said, is too indolent to take much trouble about anything.” 

“ That is very surprising. Sir !” said Kittington; “ 1 think you must 
bo mistaken.” 

“ No, no,” said I, smiling, “ the same thing has happened often 
before.” 

Kittington here appeared somewhat astounded, and wishing to relieve 
him from an embarrassment w'hich seemed to me to be more particular 
than the occasion required, 1 begged him to hand me the ” document,** 
as I facetiously called his “ bill,’* not liking the word, either as applied 
to myself or to anybody in the shape of a gentleman to whom I had to 
pay money. . . 

How far I should be justified in doing so, Sir,” said Kittington, “ I 
really do not know — my position is a very delicate one — and really I 
am so overcome by the difficulty in which I am placed, or rather, 
in which I have placed myself, that I am scarcely able to proceed. 

I never saw,” said I,'“ so much delicacy on such a point. What 
scruples can you have in accepting w hat you must feel yourself justly 
to have acquired, and most richly to deserve? I am sure the way my 
niece Kitty has spoken to us of your attention and kindness fully jus- 
tifies you in preferring vour claims ; so let us to business.” 

My dear Sir,” said Kittington, “ the manner in which you meet 
this subject is to me most siirprisiiig, and confounds me more than all 
the rest. I merely attended Miss Falwasser and her sister, profession- 
ally— and— I—had no conception— she so extremely young— and— the 
fact is— I— really— I thought I was doing my duty in mentioning the 
fiiQ(_becau8C 1 had iio idea that you were aware — in truth 1— difference 
of rank and position — and — besides, Sir, putting aside anything else, I 
— it ia imperative I should mention that I am actually engaged to be 

married.” , . 

” Well, my dear Sir,” said I, I am very glad to hear it, and sin- 
cerely wish you joy; but I tell you again, there needs no such explana- 
tion. What your marrying has to do with a trifle like this, a matter, no 
doubt, of ^eryday occuirence with gentlemen of your profestiioii-— ” 

“ My dear Sir,” said Kittington, turning alternately pale and red, 
”indeM, indeed, it ia no such thing; sdbh matters do now and then 
happen ; and waltzing, I confess between ourselves, is rather— it ia a 
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little conducive — but this, I assure you^ I do not consider this by any 
means a trifling affair.’’ 

“ Why,” said I, getting rather out of patience with the mock-modesty 
of my companion, what does it amount to, after all ?” 

“ Why, Sir,” said Kittingtom although when I took the liberty of 
sending in my name, my intenmn was, as in duty bound, that is, ac» 
cording to my own feelings, to have shown you the note : but as it is, 
it involves a compromise—and— *# 

Oh,” said I, “ I want no compromise.” 

“ No, Sir,” said Kittingtoii; “but I mean Miss Katharine Falwasser 
may 

“ She !” exclaimed 1 ; “ no, no, she wants no compromise, you may 
rely upon it ; you have only to ask and have ; there isn’t a more liberal- 
hearted child ip the worrld, whatever other faults she may possess.” 

“ Child !*^ said Kittington ; “ there you have used the very word — I 
said the difference of age bpt^veen her, and ” 

“ And Jane,” interrupted I ; “ah. there's a difference of age, but of 
course Jane would not interfere in such a matter as this.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Kittington, “I must do Miss Falwasser the justice 
to say, that she distinctly asserts that Miss Jane is totally ignorant of 
her sister’s steps. 

“ Ah,” said I, “ that’s a pity, as they learned together ; but Jane is 
not nearly so forward in anything as Kate.” 

“ No, no,” said Kittington, “ very different characters ; but I really 
could not have imagined^ that you could have been aware of the circum- 
stances, else, as I have just said, I should not have felt it necessary to 
call here, but have sent direct to Miss Falwasser herself.” 

“That’s perfectly useless,” said I; “don’t worry yourself for a 
moment ; I appreciate your delteacy, and if you will let me see the do- 
cument as I call it, I think tlic settlement will be the affair of a few 
minutes.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Kittington, “ I have taken my line; I have been 
very much surprised at what has passed between us ; I maybe censured 
and laughed at by Miss Falw'asser: it struck me 1 had only one course 
to pursue, and, having adopted that course, can have no hesitation in 
fulhiling iny original intentions with a positive assurance that no human 
being, except ourselves, shall ever hear one syllable of the affair.” 

This speech, delivered with a degree of seriousness and earnestness 
for which I certainly was not prepared, and which the delivery of a 
dancing-master’s bill for teaching did not appear to me to require, was 
terminated by his handing me a glossy musk-smelling note, of delicate 
dimensions, which he drew from an envelope which he held in his hand. 

I thought him somewhat of a dandy before, but when I saw this 
odoriferous morsel make its my to the light, I set him down as the 
most consummate blockhead I ever had niet with. Having handed me 
the “ document,” he threw himself into an armed chair with a “ flump” 
very inconsistent with his usual manner of proceeding at Asbmead, 
and Axed his eyes upon me with an expression of interest and curiosity, 
which struck me as very remarkable. I opened ^ “ bill*’* and read 

r ' _ 

“ I have struggled with thy feelini ever ^ce we parted ; but I 
eanot conqnr them. You muat have leen hew intitriting I .have thought 
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you for Bome time past. 1 never was happy but the days you were 
combing, and even Jane said I was in love with you — ^you must know 
the same. I am very young, but older than I look for — I am, I know, 
near sixteen ; for 1 heard my governess say that my mamma made us 
all two years younger than we really j|r^e, in order, poor dear thing, to 
seem younger herself. Jane does not know of this letter ; but I have 
persu^ed pappy that nobody can teach us to dance like you, and he is 
quite ready you should. If you wo ala make believe you wer^ coming 
to settle at Bath, you might come and call, and I know dear Mrs. 
Brandyball would have you here ; and then, dear Henry — you see I know 
your dear name — I am sure pappy would not mind our beiag married, 
or if he did, we might helope, and when we came back after it was 
over he would forgive us in a minute. 

“ Do, do come, dear Henry, and then we c^n w-alk qut while pappy 
is playing chess ; and I can make Jane stay with him — do no^ be cross 
witli me for this ; and if you answer me, direct to me under cover to 
Mrs. Brandyball, and then I shall get it safe — and do send me a lock 
of your hair — I do love red hair so — and say you will come. I do 
nothing but play ‘ The Opera Hat * and ‘ ^lolly put the Kettle on,’ the 
last two tunes we danced to. They have a stupid dancing-mistress at 
Montpelier. I never dance now — and never shall — never will — no, 
nor sleep either till you conic. Do come, do, dear Henry, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ You can guess who. 

‘*P.S. I shall have a hundred thousand pounds when pappy dies.” 

“ Mr. Kittington,” said I, throwing dowm this precious epistle, “ I have 
a thousand apologies to make to you. I had, of course, no conception of 
an event like this, and, of course, could not appreciate either the honour- 
able course you have adopted, or the agitation under which, as it 
appeared to me, you were unnecessarily labouring ; it is needless, of 
course, for me to say that I am totally lumcipiainted with anything con- 
cerning the proceedings of tliis extraordinary girl, and confined my 
speculations to some habitual neglect of my brother in nof settling your 
account for tuition ; but this is a blow which I was not prepared for, 
and yet ” 

“The blow. Sir,” said Kittington, modestly but firmly, as if con- 
scious of the rectitude of his condugt at the sacrifice of some eclaty “ is, 
I trust, avoided. Of course 1 shall return no answer to the young lady’s 
letter, however flattering her youthful admiration may be ; I resign it 
to you, and with it, all pretensions to any further consideration from hes. 
I will now admit to you that I am under no matrimonial engagement ; 
but that when 1 found you, us I imagined, lending yourself to an 
arrangement so entirely unsuitable in all its points and bearings, I 
ventured to put a conclusive negative upon it by what perhaps you wilt 
admit to have been a justifiable exaggeration. I am aware that there 
is something ludicrous associated in society with the exercise of my pro^ 
fession ; but I trust that the adoption of that profession from necessity 
rather than choice, for the support of an aged mother and unmarried 
sister, the widow and daughter of o gentleman, whose indulgence to 
his iqioiled and helpless son left him nh means of a livelihood but by 
th^ ejtems^ of die oidy calling for which he vraa qualtfied* has not atided 
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the feelings of honour which that indulgent father did not fail to implant 
in his heart. Sir, I am deeply affected by what has occurred. 1 need not 
say that no syllable of this will be breathed by me ; exonerate me only 
from having in any way induced this unfortunate sentiment on the part of 
the young lady which^ in the CQ\jrse of six months, will fade away and 
take some brighter hue. If you think I have acted justly, I am satisfied.” 

“Sir,” said I, much moved^byhis manner and evident sincerity, 
“you have acted up to the characto.* which you have inherited^ Permit 
me to offer you my hand, and to assure you how sincerely I am — as we 
all must be — indebted to you for what you have done.” 

“ Aware,'” said Kittington, “ of the feelings which this disclosure 
must naturally have excited in your breast, I will no longer intrude — 
I leave the letter with you, and ” 

“ Nay,” saidr I| “ stay ; take some luncheon — let me beg of you to 
stay.” • 

“ No,” said Kittington, I must not stay — I have pupils to attend at 
one ; and you may judge, Mr. Gurney, what the trials of a man, pro- 
fessing any of the lighter arts, must be, w hen you know that I have to 
devote the next tw’o hours to teaching children to dance, while the 
mother, of whom I have just spoken to you, is lying on a bed of sick- 
ness and, I fear, of death. My heart, however, will be lighter for what 
I have done this day ; and, although the thoughtless Miss Falwasser 
may laugh at or despise me, I never shall regret the just course I have 
adopted.” 

I could make no reply. I shook hands with him cordially, and re- 
solved — no matter what. I rang the bell, and he left me — and left 
me with a new difficulty upon my hands, and one which a])pcared to 
me to be insurmountable. It was a web so complex, so intertwined, 
and interlaced, that I could not imagine what was to be done. It was 
clear Mrs. Brandy ball had lent 'herself to a scheme which she hoped 
would detach Cuthbert’s greatest favourite from him eternally. The 
letter w^as to be directed under cover to her. If, therefore, I made a 
confidence wifh that hateful w'oman, she would instantly betray me to 
Kate. If I conde.scended to enter upon the subject with Kate herself, 
which really, considering her age, cither computed or ascertained, I 
could not bring myself to do, she w'ould at once fall into a fit of rage 
against the dastardly dancing-master, who in so base and cowardly a 
manner had boasted of her afiections at the moment of rejecting them; 
and if I approached Cuthbert himself, the very idea of charging his 
beloved daughter, as he called her, poor fellow ! with such an attack, 
would have toppled me down instantaneously from the slippery ledge of 
his favour on which I so equivocally stood at present. 

I half wished that Kittington had not been so honourable, and that he 
had run away with the girl : that would have opened Cuthbert’s eyes, 
and then, perhaps, wc could have fixed the confederacy upon Mrs. 
Brandyball, and so have blown up (as poor Tom would lik^ tobave 
done) the whole faction. But this was selfish. Kittington had be- 
haved admirably ; no fault could be found with him : but only conceive 
what an addition to all the difficulties with which the answer to the 
letter left for Harriet’s perusal this incident was ! It must be noticed. 

It could not die away. Kate would not rest content without some sort 
ot acknowledgment of her address to her “ golden-haired preceptor.” 
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There was one striking characteristic in her billet-doux which ren- 
dered the girl less amiable than anything else; the love part of the 
affair was not in my mind the worst; the feeling which I' hated 
throughout the whole appeal was the lotal carelessness and callousness 
with regard to everything but self, which pervaded every line. As 
for her affectionate pappy, he was only spoken of as being easily de- 
ceived, easily imposed upon, and to l<|ave her a fortune at his death. 
Her sister Jane was only noticed al being fixed as a substitifte at the 
chess-table while she and her lover were out walking ; and as for her 
dying brother, not one syllable was bestowed on him, although the letter 
was going to the place where he lay on a bed of sickness, r can forgive 
excess of passion, I can pardon errors of the heart — but cold, calculat- 
ing selfishness I cannot endure, and selfishness in a girl of fifteen or 
even seventeen is so unnatural a vice that it ij> doubly liateful.^ 

Well, upstairs I went, with my head whirling, and determined not, in 
the first instance, to mention what had occurred ; for, in fact, I was so 
little resolved how to act, that I held it prudent to keep this little 
episode in our family history a secret at present even from Harriet. 

Contrasted with the scene just ended l)elow was that which I beheld 
on entering my wife’s room above. I had never beheld her angry 
before ; but angry she was ; and having been left by herself during my 
interview with Kittington to brood over her anger, was really quite 
animated. It was, however, of the gentlest nature of rage, and in 
its highest paroxysms never rose to fever heat. Woman-like, liowever, 
she disdained the idea of any longer affecting 4l^ility or even toleration 
ns regarded Mrs. Brand} ball, or of submitting for any ulterior consi- 
deration to her imperious sway. The reference to matters of our 
domestic economy, which were so strictly confidential, seemed to irritate 
my poor love more than anything, and the dictation al)out the wine and 
the wine-merchant, “ so insolent !” “ so impertinent !” “ What business 
could Cuthbert liavc to tell Iwr “ As for Ins not recollecting whether 
my baby was a boy or a girl, I am glad of it,” said Harriet. “ He — 
though he is your brother — should not be its godfather, .if it never had 
a godfather.” 

Mercy on us, Harriet !” said I, laughing nt the earnestness of her 
half- whispered rage : “ why, where have you cherished all this volcanic 
fire which you arc pouring out upon poor Cuthbert ?” 

‘‘'Poor Cuthbert!” said Harriet*: *• I wish, my dear Gilbert, he had 
been poor Cuthbert — we should then have been humbler, and happier, 
and independent.” 

“ Never mind, my dear girl,” said I ; “ recollect w’e can always fall 
back upon that — 

* With thee conversing I forget all time. 

All seasons, and their change— all please alike.* 

I care ns little or less than you for what arc called the world’s luxuries ; 
btit I do care for a brother’s love. I lament the loss of that, and I 
think I ought to make a struggle to regain it.” 

” Why should you have lost it, Gilbert?” asked Harriet, naturally 
enough. “ Wc did all we could to make him happy— unfortunately my 
approaching confinement prevented ray, showing Mrs. Brandyball so 
much attention as I otherwise would ; but, as for Kate and——” 

“ Hah!” said I, involuntarily. 
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5^ I am sure all the children had their way,” continued niy poor -mfe. 

** Yes, they have had their way too much,” replied I : “ but looking 
back is useless. The question is, how we are to act upon this letter ? 
I know exactly, by the tenor of vour conversation, the course you would 
pursue ; but there are varioc)) things to be considered— more now 
than before — every hour adds new difficulties— new events transpire 
— ^in short, confusion seems worfc confounded.” 

“ Now, then,” said Harriet, stftrting from her languid, listless atti- 
tude into the action perpendicular, “ I know what Mr. Kittington has 
been here about.” 

I stared^with astonishment. 

‘‘ What,” said I, with affected surprise, “ can Mr. Kittington’s call- 
ing here have to do with our decision upon that letter?” 

” Everything, Gilberts” said Harnet, shaking her head, as much as 
to deprecate my efforts at mystification. “It won’t do, Gilbert; she 
has written him a love-letter.” 

“ Why, Harriet,” said I, thrown off my guard completely, “ that girl 
Foxcroft has been listening.” 

“ Not she, upon my honour, that I know of,” said Harriet; “ and I 
am not particularly grateful to you for supposing that I should pick up 
information l)y any such means ; however, you have let out the secret, 
which was no secret to me ; for although I was ignorant of the actual 
fact, I had seen enough of Miss Kitty’s conduct to the man to be quite 
prepared for such an event. So, then, wc shall afford conversation for 
the whole county.” # 

“ No, love, no,” said I ; “ you have, with all a woman’s prescience, 
hit upon the truth ; but the secret is safe in the keeping of Mr. Kit- 
tington.” 

” Is that likely?” said Harriet. 

“ I will pledge my honour,” said I ; “ but let me implore you to be 
equally cautious — not even to your mother drop a hint of the circum- 
stance. The disclosvire has laid a new load of (liffic\iUics upon us, and 
what is to bordone must form a new' feature of our present debate. Here 
is the precious epistle, in w hich the advantages of a brilliant boarding- 
school education developc themselves, not only in the expression of feel- 
ings and sentiments suited toother ages and stations than those of Miss 
Kitty, but in occasional orthographical slips, which prove, as Foote said 
of the “ Agoos” which were “ kurd hear,” that the young ladies’ fascina- 
tions are not spells. Upon my life the thing is so ridiculous that I 
cannot bring myself to be serious, however serious in point of fact the 
consequences may be.” 

Saying which, 1 tossed the odoriferous morceau into her lap, and 
watched her as she read it. 

“ Exactly what I expected,” said Harriet, as she laid down the notc- 
And it appeared that her intuitive apprehension of the course likely to be 
pursued by Miss Kitty Falwasser was in some degree strengthened by the 
accounts which little — now growing big-^Bcttina— 4he amiable lietsy 
■Wells-^ave of the young Indy’s conversation and remarks upon “ men 
and things ” whicli were carried on and made in terras and in a tone 
that startled poor Betsy, but jwho, being two or three years older, used 
to listen to them, in order, as she told her sisters, to endeavour to correct 
her junior’s morals and amend her taste. I remember to hilve heard of 
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a nobleman who engaged a governess in France who could not speak a 
word of English, in order that his daughter, whom he placed under her 
care, should learn French, through the acknowledged impossibility of 
speaking to the young preceptress in any other language. It did not 
succeed to the fullest extent, for the }uung lady, preferring her native 
tongue, continued to speak it until the French governess had learnt it, 
when the necessity for their conversing ^n any other, ceased. Whether 
any similar effect was to be dreaded from Betsy Wells’s attempts at 
the inculcation of morality and steadiness into Miss Kitty’s mind, I 
do not pretend to say. 

“ Well, then,” said Harriet, it seems to me that we cannot possibly 
get out of all our difficulties, so lefus give it up at once, send this charm- 
ing letter to Cuthbert, and let him see the real merits and virtues of his 
delightful adopted daughter-in-law, and ” • • , 

No, no,” said I ; “ recollect we have poor Tom under our charge — 
let us not hastily overthrow the fabric of family affection. Cuthbert 
has been duped and imposed upon, but all his feelings are kindly—” 

“ To others, Gilbert,” said Harriet. 

Not so only,” replied I, for I could not overcome my brotherly feeling 
on the instant ; “ he has done mucli for me, and will do more. I must 
consider before I act : he has left a boy here whom he dearly loves.” 

What a taste !” said Harriet. 

We must not judge of hearts by tastes, Harriet,” said I. “ Cuthbert 
feels bound to poor Tom Falwassev for his mother’s sake, and tenderness 
in a ste])-fathcr cannot be accounted a vice. Nl|||| must wail and hear 
how the lad is, and then ” 

“ And then, my dear Gilbert,” said Harriet, “ only recollect that 
whatever our feelings may be towards your brother, we arc not to be 
subjected to the government of Mrs. Brandyball.” 

“ There it is,” said I. 

“ And as for Kate,” added my wife, “ if this affair is kept from him, 
and anything goes wrong with her afterwards, who will be blamed ? — 
Why, yoU| my dear Gilbert, because you did not give him ^^arning of 
her earlier proceedings.” 

“ That’s true,” said I, “ very true. But if I can send him good 
news of the boy, and prove to him our solicitude on his account, I am 
sure— although, as this woman says, he feels now u little hurt — unrea- 
sonably, I admit, at my silence, wliiMi was unavoidable — he will come 
round, and all will be well ; and as for Kate ” 

Here Foxcroft’s tap summoned me to the door. I went. 

** Jim, the groom-hoy, wants to speak to you, Sir; he is just run up 
from Mr. Sniggs.” 

** Oh !” said I ; and leaning over the balustrades, called to the lad 
to come to me. 

Well/* said T, “ what’s the message?” 

Whoy, Zur,” said Jem, stepping close up to me, and whispering, 
” Mr. Smggs’s compliments — if you please, Zur, Master Tom’s dead !” 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND. — NO. I. 

IN THE SUMMER ^AND AUTUMN OF 1837. 

It may be thought that enough has been written on Ireland : the 
greater part of what is written is, ‘however, due to the novelist and the 
poet, whose splendid creations have, perhaps, made her humbler tourist 
hopeless of praise. How lone and far between have been his adven- 
turous volumes, while the Alp and Apennine have given birth to a great 
multitude, more than can be numbered ! A visit, in the fall of the year, 
to many of the more unbeaten parts of the country may still be regarded, 
by the indulgent reader, aiot wholly without interest. 

In the vicinity of the beautiful stream of the Lee, in the interior of 
Cork county, a few weeks were very agreeably passed beneath the roof 
of Irish liospitality, that still exists there, even as of old, as heartfelt 
and as free, w'ithout its revelry. Each interval of fine weather was 
given to excursions to some of the interesting scenes of the south of 
Ireland : it was necessary to watch these intervals, and seize them as 
they flew, for the Irish skies are the most uncertain in the W'orld ; as 
well trust one of the bogs as trust them : the showers so often pour, 
without a moment’s notice, from a little cloud that looked perfectly 
harmless, or from a sl^ that was smiling in your face ; and this conflict 
between the fair and|lhe foul is renewed again and again. Yet the 
frequency of the rain^ atoned partly by their briefness ; the heavens 
are often cleared as rapidly as "they w^ere darkened, and all is bright 
again. The morning w'as promising, and a July sun, breaking forth 
early, cheered the way to Inchigeela, a village al>out twelve miles distant : 
long before reaching it, the winds rose, and the rain fell in torrents ; the 
sky was covered with dark clouds. A large portion of the territory just 
passed over, and of what was yet before us, was formerly the 0’J./eary’8 
country : despite of all the wars and revolutions of which this family 
were the reported victims, its lineal representative, the O’Leary, until 
lately, supported the ancient style of profuse hospitality within the dis- 
trict of his fathers ; but hardly a sod of the fee-simple property belongs 
now to one of the clan. This is peculiarly the land where families pass 
away and are forgotten, save in tradition, ** and their place knows them 
no more for ever.” Yet among its most eminent worthies is the learned 
and enlightened Father Arthur O’Leary, of colloquial fame. The last 
distinguished member of the family was the late Comte de M'Carty 
Reagh, who resided at Toulouse, and left behind him at his decease a 
magnificent library. No other private collection in Europe possessed 
so large a number of printed and MS. books on vellum, nvhich amounted 
to 826 volumes. His sons, at his death, found themselves under the 
necessity of parting with it, and it became scattered over England and 
France. It would seem as if Fortune had not yet ceased her persecu- 
tion of this ancient race : it is rarely that an Irish gentleman retrieves 
the broken fortunes of liis family, buys back the lost aCres, and returt^s, 
after a career of patient ambj^ion, industry, or enterorise in other lands, 
lieh, discreet, to feel still dearer than all the wdnd besides," the for- 
xsaken home of his fathers ! to stand beside the hearth Which he had 
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left impoverished, and say, “ I am lord of the domain, to build, and to 
plant, and no stranger shall inhabit here.” 

The castle of Carignacura, one of the O’Leary's, stands not far from 
the Lee, and is now the property of a gentleman who has kept it in 
some preservation, and was at this tin^ laid on a bed of anguish front 
an accident. Crossing a wide and shaDow stream, now swelled by the 
rains, and driving down a small avenue, whofie thick ash trees met over- 
head, we came to a desolate house, fiatf gentleman’s, half farpier’s : a 
more wretched scene could not be : it was heart-sickening ; all neg- 
lected to the very threshold. A branch of the stream came up to within 
a few yards of the door, like a little forlorn lake, sedgy to the very 
brim : beyond it a half garden, the fence broken, and the solitary alder 
trees peeping over it. Before the door, and overshading the house, was 
one large ash tree, ivied up the trunk : in striking contrast was another, 
ten yards off, completely withered, a few remains of ivyt half living, on 
it; and behind it was the solitary tower overlooking the sullen scene. 
The tones of the sick man came through the open window of the deso- 
late house: we remained some time here in the open air, declining to 
enter the home of suffering, though its inmate sadly invited us : the 
gusts of the wind were shrill and violent ; a peasant, miserably clad, 
was on the top of the ruined tower of the O’Leary’s, and moved about, 
and looked wistfully over one corner, and paused, then moved again ; 
and a girl, with matted hair, wild look, and naked feet, came out of the 
house two or three times to regard us earnestly, and then went in again. 

[nchig<fcla was not far off; a lonely village of a few houses, with a 
little white*washcd church and tower; a parsonafb house ; also a Romish 
chnpci, and dwelling of the priest. Some civilities licing offered by the 
priest, we visited his home, whose interior was unusually neat and even 
genteel : a good carpet, and furniture, a sideboard, &c., attested that lie 
lived in some comfort and even luxury. The temporal wealth of the 
two pastors was all on the side of the latter : the Protestant curate had 
nn income of a hundred a-year, and a people consisting of four or five 
families, who must have coldly filled the church. The Romish priest 
had five hundred a-year, and a numerous population in his district, 
which extended to Gkiugane Barra, ten miles off, including a large 
chapel at Balleangarig, which he also supplied on the Sunday. He hsul 
built his comfortable mansion, and out of his amjilc income had set up 
one brother in a farm, and another, in a shop in a neighbouring town. 
He was extremely ignorant, yet he had plenty of books, which seemed 
to be of little use to him. * After leaving this village, the river Lee 
swells into the lake, or succession of lakes, of Allua, near four miles in 
length knd a mile broad : the road winds finely along their margin ; at 
the foot of bold heights, clothed with forests not a centuiy since, they 
cheer with their mild beauty the wild and silent way. A ride of twenty 
miles brought ust o a path that turned to the right out of the high-road 
to Bantry, and wound above a mile over a rocky moor to the lake of Gou- 
^ne Barrur— a solitary sheet of water, hushed as if no wind ever moved 
its bosom, on wbicli slept its w^ooded isle and hermitage— in the hollow 
almost of hoary mountains. All things around Qougane^ Barra look 
dim wiA age. St. Finbar, the founder of its sanctity ii| ttie si;|th 
century, was the Bishop of the district oT Cork, founded its cathedr%Ti 
OcL— VOL, u. NO. cell, M 
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and laboured in the conversion of the people of the adjacent country. 
Wishing to lead a life of pious retirement, he found here a retreat as 
impenetrable as fancy could conceive, designed as if by nature to be the 
rest of some great anchorite. It is strange from how remote a period 
the reputation of these places,^ &ni the belief in their virtues, has been 
preserved in many parts of Ireland : during twelve centuries this little 
isle in the wilderness has been glorious. Even the memory of O’Ma- 
hony, last hermit who dietf Mere, less than a century since, is still 
revered amongst these mountains. 

A long line of successive anchorites occupied St. Finbar’s retreat at 
Oougane Barra : it was sought from the distant parts of the island, and 
was a favourite pilgrimage and scene of devotion to the people. The 
taste for the hermit life is now lost among the priesthood; but there is 
little doubt thq^ people vj'ould still be ready to revere it. In this little 
isle Su|]l^rstition has for ages set up her throne : a portion of the water 
of the lake finds admissiog beneath, and is inclosed, and flagged over- 
head like a well, which is frequented by crowds of the sick, the halt, 
the maimed. “ Are miracles still worked here?’* Every year, your 
honour,” said the guide ; “ they’ll come of a Sunday morning, crippled 
up, and leave their crutches after them, and go home sound. I’ve seen 
it many times.” The greater portion of the isle is covered by the ruins 
of the small chapel and its cloisters, and a square court, containing eight 
cells arched over : a flight of steps conducts to this court, which is beau- 
tifully shaded by trees: the little cells are open in front; in them the 
penitents often pass th,e night in telling their beads and in prayer, and 
light up fires uithin them, and sitting on the stones and fragments 
around, wear away the niglit hcgirs, calling on their saint, and recount- 
ing their complaints and diseases, in full hope of some relief. The 
second visit I paid this spot was at sunset, tand many women, most of 
them young and dressed in their finest array, were kneeling at the door 
of these cells, seemingly so ah^olbcd in their devotions that they ncitlicr 
heeded each other nor the stranger : the light fell through the fine old 
trees on thc]f figures, and on the votive ufl'erings which they had hung 
on the cross : tliis shattered and time-w^orn shaft is on a little mound in 
the middle of' the court, with an ascent on each side of four steps. All 
the buildings w’ere on the smallest scale and of the rudest materials ; 
they are evidently very ancient: the inteiior of the chapel is about 
thirty-six feet long by fourteen abroad : when roofed, it must have 
been very low, being at the highest, judging from the broken gables, 
about twelve feet, and the entire lighted by the door and two small win- 
dows, one in each gable. The walls of the little cloisters adjoining are 
all of a similar height to those of the chancl : they consist of four Email 
chambers, and one or two very small cells, so that the space or light 
enjoyed by the successive anchorites was dim and diminutive : their life 
was one of gloom and mortification. The materials of which the cells, 
chapel, and cloisters arc composed is the loose and porous brown stone 
of the adjoining cliCs; the masonry is of the rudest description, and 
tlie cement little better than common earth: these ruins cover nearly 
half the island ; the remainder, which is covered with beautiful verdure, 
is thickly shaded to the water’s edge bv tall ash trees. The Saturday 
evening, during the fine season, is the mvourite hour here:, the pilgrims 
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come in numbers from distant as well as neighbouring homes, glens, and 
mouiltains : some remain all night, in earnest attendance on the little 
ancient places, passing from one to another; praying in succession 
before each, pausing at many a piece ruin, hanging bits of cloth of 
various colours, cotton handkerchiefs, ^c. on the shattered cross and 
altar. There is then something strange and solemn in the isle and grove, 
and the painter would be glad to look oy its shore when the moonlight fell 
down the grey mountain sides on tnc tall ash trees and broken walls, 
while beneath the pilgrim fires burned, and in their light the watchers 
wept, and prayed, and repented. On some peculiar festival nights the 
crowd is very great : the people, many of them from afar ofi; pitch tents 
on the shore, and pass the whole night there, men, women, and chil- 
dren : fires are lighted by the water’s edge and on the green bank ; the 
scene has not the impressiveness of the former one : tlwjy eat ;ind drink 
in the tents and the open air, having brought provisions ; and loud and 
mingled voices, and tlie coming and going t;f a multitude, break on the 
midnight silence of Gougane Barra. 

Old people remember, with regret, the time w’hcn it was inaccessible 
to horses, and almost to man ; when it was no small toil to pilgrim or 
palmer to overcome the difficulties of the way ; when the shores and 
some portions of the surrounding mountains w’ere a continued forest, 
which lent its gloomy shade to deepen the natural solitude of the place. 
There is still no home for the sti anger : the thin blue smoke rose into 
the air from the hamlet of Rosahilha, not far from the shore; hut from 
its dwellings the eye turned in doubt and fear away : the cells of St. Fin- 
har were a sweeter resting-])lacc than the interior of Rosaliitha. 0 that 
a few clean, delicious Englislt cottagtjs were there ! the little garden, 
the monthly rose, perhaps, trelliced on the wall, the sanded floor within, 
the bright hearth, was the wish that rose involuntarily ; all else was 
here the same ; the shroud of trees, the last glory of the sun, the w’arm 
greeting of the people, tlic kind looks and w ords of the village girls, in, 
their sweet Irish tones. 

We pursued our way along the shore : at a small distance, on a little 
green eminence, a few lonely mounds, without stone or inscription, point 
out the simple burying-placeof the district: the number was very small : 
the lonely sepulchres, covcrc<l with grass in this mountainous retreat, 
looked forsaken ; there was no home or old feeling about the place, 
)io associations : they were like dAcrt graves, in which people are laid 
speedily, while their companions go on their way, and remember the 
place thereof no more. . . . Poor O’Mahony ! the last priest who 

strove to sustain the hermit fume of the place, lies here ; his tomb, also, 
is desolate ; the walls are broken, the flag-stone, with the inscription, 
taken away : among the ruins of cloister and oratory he lived happier, 
perhaps, in his strange home than his less zealous brethren in their rec- 
tories. It is a superb solitude ; a death-like calm is on the shore ; the 
little lake, and the isle, whose old trees and ruinous places are mirrored 
beneath~a mournful voice was heard at times among the latter ; a woman^ 
in deep distress, was seated on a stone ; her look was abstracted ; it was 
evident she thought of others, not of herself, and was weeping for her child 
or husband, perhaps, who were going down to the grave, and she had come 
here to make oflferings for their recovery. A poor man, who had just 
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left the chapel, was asked what brought him there ? His fe^t were naked, 
his clothes tattered, his steps and look full of energy. He had walked 
twenty miles to pray in the Holy Isle for his recovery from some severe 
pain, and the weary miles must be repeated. 

No doubt some cures are really effected in this and a few other places 
of like miraculous fame ; not hard to be accounted for, when the force 
and liveliness of imagination ampng the lower Irish is considered ; and 
when they come, or are brought their friends, full of faith to a 
solemn and solitary scene among the mountains, and fill the night, by 
the watch-fires, with supplications and clipping in the sacred well ; and 
then the wild sympathy communicated by tlie looks and voices of so 
many votaries — it is no wonder if the lame sometimes walk, or seem to 
walk away, and the weak and suffering begin to feel strong and at ease. 
The waters were now dark ; the fading beams liad passed to the pre- 
cipices above ; a white-washed house was on the left, a fishing-lodge, 
its doors and windows fast closed ; the hope of a home was fast vanish- 
ing, and the shadows of the cliffs fell deeper. We passed to the upper 
end of the lake over the broken banks, growing with moss, heath, and 
lichen ; richness of verdure, beneath this moist atinosiihere, almost 
always fringes the lakes. About half a mile hence there unfolded a 
little luxuriant region, smiling in its iron solitude beneath the ancient 
precipices, more unapproachable than the hermit isle. One home, 
buried in one group of trees, a flock of sheep on the bank, a rich 
meadow, corn and potato-fields, and a little torrent filled up the pic- 
ture. On the ledge of the noble precipice, close at band, was the eagle’s 
nest, who sometimes carried off the lambs of the flock ; goats, ever 
plentiful near these homes, were scatteretl among the rocks ; one po- 
tato-field was actually hung on tlie opposite steep, and looked as if no 
foot, save that of the goat, could traverse it: it was creditable to the 
industry of these recluses. We forgot, for the moment, that we were near 
the home of an Irish farmer, or were deluded by the lovely fiehls, yellow 
with harvest, into the idea that the human beings might be in some 
measure “ in«keeping yet here, even here, this sole, and, in circum- 
stances, respectable tenant of tlic vale lived in dirt, discomfort, and un- 
cleanliness in the extreme ; his children and wife like Hottentots, though 
the river ran wild before the diior, and complainingly, as if for the filth 
within. He who wanders in the more unfrequented parts of this land 
should, if possible, learn to bivouac^* in the open air, though the moist 
skies would be rather adverse ; at least he should carry, as a companion 
of mine did in a more distant journey, an iron bedstead about with him, 
on which he slept suspended in mid-air, a spectacle to fairies and ghouls, 
yet safe from the more fearful pollutions uf tiic soil or its people. No 
rest or refreshment being here, we retraced our way back along the 
lake and the path beyond to the high-road to Bantry, which opens at 
the entrance of the Pass of Coomanick. This is a bold and wiM pa^s, 
without any pretensions to sublimity or grandeur, with which some Imvc 
invested it. It is a mile and a half in length, narrow and winding : to 
these frequent and abrupt windings is chiefly owing its picturesque 
effect. 

As the light slowly faderl wp returned along the banks of the infiint 
Lee: the lofty heights of its long valley were now of the deepest' blue ; 
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there were few paisengere in the way^ and few voicest near 6r diatanf, 
till we approached Inchigc^ela. Then the audden change, aa if by en- 
chantment ; a happy party of our friends were now aaaembled there : in 
a large room, the only one in the hiynlet, a large fire was blazing ; .ja 
banquet as it might be termed in so Wld a region, was laid out of deli- 
cate as well as needful things. As the lights glanced on the stream 
and the glad voices rose, it seemed that the richest pleasures of our, life 
are those of contrast. From barrenness to beauty, from the stern silence 
of the wilderness to sweet and soft voices : the tale was told, the speech 
attempted, and poetry and romance put in momentary requisition. 
Life cannot have many evenings more heartfelt and delightful than 
this in Inchig(!cla, from which we were at last loth to depart. Will not 
the wanderer find, wherever he goes, that the face of nature is touched 
by the hues of his own feelings ? that the solitary places become dear 
— the rock or the withered tree hallowed to the thought — tlie sad lake 
beautiful, where he remembered and wept over the things of old — and 
the hovel, where he met the friends who loved him, desolate yet pre- 
cious ? 

There is a source of pain in this country from which the stranger 
cannot escape— the state of the lower classes ; it seems to mingle in his 
cup, and to go with him by the way, till he is accustomed to the sight 
and hearing of it. Perhaps they do not feel their privations so deeply 
as he imagines. He is told that they are cheerful, light-hearted ; they 
arc so, and this is their greatest mercy : but can the Irish peasant be 
bappy ? To him, ns to the rich man, hope is as “ living waters;’* but 
tiiey never flow beside his poor home ; he looks at his miserable gains, 
and knows that there can be no increase, and that to his children after 
him there can l^e no increase. The little cloud of future abundance or 
comfort never rises to his eye, even afar ulF. The wages to the labourer, 
in the counties of Cork and Kerry, do not exceed eightpence a day ; out 
of this be has to feed himself and his family ; then there is clothing aud 
rent ; the latter is out of proportion to the means of the peasant and to 
the extreme cheapness of provisions. On the cabin there is a rent of 
two pounds, fifty shillings, and often three pounds. For a poor cottage 
in England not more than two-thirds tliis rent would, in general, be paid. 
Such a rent, for such homes as most of these cabins are, is too high ; 
and it is for the cabin only, without a patch of field or garden-ground. 
How, then, is it possible, with these gains and these deductions, for the 
family of a peasant to partake of any fare, save potatoes and milk? 
'J'hc latter is cut off during the winter, when potatoes alone constitute 
tlieir meals during December, January, February, and March. Eight- 
pence a day is the maximum ; great numbers work for sixpence a day, 
when the destitution at home must, of course, be greater; and the 
peasant would rejoice who could be sure, during the whole year, of six- 
pence or eightpence a day. This is not the case : there are often inter- 
vals of days aud weeks when there is no employ, when he cannot get 
work in the neighbourhood. Yet the country is not over-populat^. 
In the agricultural districts, within a few hours of the Lee, the hamlets 
are very small; in some paru numerous; in others “far between/’ 
There is a great number of resident gentlemen who live on, and, in 
goiiendi ferm their own estates : absenteeism is almost a stran(mr 
In the regular or occasional employ of these gentlemen and of the 
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famers is the sole resource of the peasant— there being no public works, 
or manufactures, or commercial enterprise of any kind to occupy super- 
fluous hands ; and often there are more hands than work. Numbers 
go out to work for fourpencc or fivepence a day, and are allowed their 
breakfast and dinner, which coq^st of milk or potatoes : the contri- 
bution to the priest is, at the lowest, about five shillings a year for each 
poor family. It is the rent that is the awful deduction from these 
pitiable gains ; the two and thfeol pounds sterling must be hoarded, 
slowly and by little and innumerable items, week after week ; yet to 
make them must enter into the soul. Where the pig and the cow are 
kept, how comfortable would the family be could they partake, at times, 
of their own pork and butter ! even the small farmer rarely does this ; 
it is all sold — beef and pork are sold in some districts for threepence a 
pound ; yet at thj^ price ar^beyond the reach of the labouring man. There 
is scarcel/any employment for his children : in a few instances a boy or 
girl is employed in the neighbourhood at twopence a day and their food ; 
but they are mostly at home; no help, in the way of gain, to the parent, 
Sind out of the many hands not one brings any addition to the wages of 
the week. The older ones assist in the household adairs, which are of 
small extent ; the others are sometimes sent out to cut furze from the 
heaths for firing, or gather sticks ; hut a great part of the time is spent 
in idleness. 

The carelessness, the insouciancoy the iincleanlincss of these people 
and their families is beyond belief ; they would rather live like Esqui- 
maux than be at a little trouble aucl industry every day to keep their 
dwellings and their persons clean and decent — there is to them a weari- 
ness even in the use of water for the pur])oses of wai^iiiig : even vanity, 
that prompts the Greenland girl to adorn her person in lier own way, lets 
the young women in this county, Cork, go about with matted hair, neg- 
lected and savage looking. Her brooks and streams are jmre — for all 
moving waters in Ireland are exquisitely clear; but she would probalily 
reply like the French /w/y</nne, that if she washed every day she shuidd 
rub away everjt bit of her face. Discomfort, dirt, untidiness, arc the 
household deities of an Irish cabin ; you cannot turn away from them 
the ancient love of the people. My friend is one of many gentlemen 
who have endeavoured to make tlie families of their la1)OurerB comfort- 
able ; have built good cottages for them, and whitewashed the walls 
within and without, furnished them wfth wooden bedsteads and dressers, 
the floor of lime-ash, a little court and a house for the pig therein. Now 
it required only the smallest exercise of industry to keep these homes 
clean and sweet — to keep them as they were first created, palaces com- 
pared to the hovels of others. These families lived apart from any 
hamlet, and near the mansion of their patron : yet, will it be believed, 
that in a few weeks all these mercies were despised and set at nought 7 
the pig and the fowls were walking about the kitchen, and fraternising 
with the family as if indignant at tlieir long separation ; the floors and 
walls were polluted, &c. ; and “ Catholic Emancipation” from all re- 
straint was ill its glory. 

At this season there seems to be “ no joy in the fields, as when men 
rejoice in the Imrvcst there is^a stillness in the air, as if the hearts ol 
the people were heavy; no glad and buoyant voices, by the; field and 
the way, or cheerful songs, that mark this happy and jovial time in 
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England. Where the condition is always hard, and the fiire very ^oofi 
it is easy to repine, but not to rejoice; yet the Irish are unrepining: 
with little murmur or complaint, they bear more wretchedness than any 
other European people bear ; and th^ bear it resignedly, nobly. In 
cases of sickness and disease, their misery is very great : they seldom 
think of sending for a medical man till there is little hope for the 
patient : they are so accustomed to suffering, as to be often callous to 
its presence. About a year since, ^ h cabin up the hills, sd>out two 
miles distant, lived a family, consisting of husband and wife, and the 
hiother of the former : they lived alone ; no other cottage was near : 
the wife was taken with a fever : it was near midnight when the hus- 
band found his way to the mansion, and intreated help for her : she was 
a young and handsome woman : he was greatly her elder, and was 
passionately attached to her : in extreme poverty, in a, lonely hovel on 
the wild hill-side, they had been happy ; with no trouble Ave what 
inevitably falls to such a lot : the cold, and r^iiis of winter, which pene- 
trated their home, the hard-wrung meal and wages, it was strange that 
comeliness, wdiich soon vanishes from the lower Irish women, remained 
with this wife : she might here be called beautiful. And when he saw 
that she was struck, and changed so rapidly beneath the fever, his 
sorrow was very great : a surgeon was instantly sought, but he came too 
late ; and the next day slic died. It was more than the man could bear : 
be looked as long as he could on the dead body, and would cry piteously 
beside it, till, from very grief, as the surgeon said, for he had no 
symptom previously, he took the fever also, and died. The mother had 
strove to comfort him, to lead him to some neighbour’s house ; but he 
would not go away, continually calling upon his wife, and sitting on the 
side of the wretched bed where the corpse lay: he knew that he could 
never get such another companion, wdio was so handsome, and who 
loved him so; and when he felt himself dying, begged that he might be 
waked at the same time, and buried with her. The mother died also 
two days after ; so that three colFins were brought forth from the same 
hovel, containing its whole population. , 

A case of equal, if not greater sorrow, was told by the surgeon; . it 
occurred during the same winter. It was a bitter night; the ground was 
covered with frost and snow, when he rode to Cushloura, and then up 
the hills, which were difficult of passage, from the great depth of ice : 
every rivulet and rill were frozen hard : a light streamed on the snow 
from the cottage he was on his way to visit. On approaching the door, 
he was astonished at the ^ight of two coffins, in the open air near the 
wall. Two coffins, resting on the snow, late at night, in so solitary a 
place, proved that death had been busy within, and that he had come 
too late. On entering, he saw stretched on the floor the body of a very 
fine young man, laid out for the burial: he had died that morning, 
without having had any medical assistance, that would have saved, in 
all probability, his life. In the bed was laid, cold as his own, and still 
more recently dead, the body of his mother, who had watched and 
nursed his illness, till she caught it, and followed him ; she had long 
been a widow, and now she slept beside her only son. The sister, the 
sole Burrivor, was dangerously ill, in the^ame bed with the corpse of her 
mother. Her life was saved by the care of the surgeon, who lamented 
the strangef carelessness, that sought him not till the laat hour. In all 
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his practice, fiill of the vroes of the poori he said he never had beheld a 
scene so affecting, an abode so miserable as this. The silence of death 
was broken at intervals by the moans of the livings one, who was thus 
alone, without a neighbour to help her. She had laid out in the morning 
the hodj of her brother, and placed it in its shroud, on the door, and 
she watched the last moments of her mother, and when she had laid 
out her body also, she sank down beside it, unable any longer to assist 
e?en herself. Fierce poverty wls In the house, and they had sickened 
and died, with no comfort, no alleviation near, save attachment to each 
other* 


CONFESSIONS AND OPINIONS OP RALPH RESTLESS.* 

BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B, 

To continue. — Should travellers think it advisable to proceed ui>on 
the Rhine, so far as Maycnce, let them he careful how they venture to 
proceed farther. I did so, out of curiosity to know what the features of 
the Rhine were, after it had lost its character for magnificence, and I 
will now detail my progress. At Maycnce you are shifted into a smaller 
steamer, with less power, upon tlie principle that there being but a 
few passengers, their comforts do not require so much attention ; for, as 
the Rhine becomes more rapid as it narrows, npon any other principle 
the power of the engine should have been greater.** I must caution the 
reader not to believe what is told them by the steam-packet company. 

Barbers w ere once considered liars excellence^ but I am inclined 
to give the piefcrcncc to these new associations. The features of the 
Rhine change immediately that you leave Mayence; the banks arc 
low, and the river is studded w'ith numerous islands, all of which, as well 
as the greatest proportion of the banks, arc covered with osiers. Still, 
there is a great beauty in the Rhine even there; the waving of the 
osiers to the strong breeze, tlie rapidity of the current, the windings of 
the river, the ])icturc8qi]e spires of the village churches, or the change of 
scenery when the river pours through forests, lining each bank as the 
vessel slowly claw s against the rapid stream, are by no means uninte- 
resting ; of coiirsc, we did not arrive at I^o{)oldBhafrcn at the hour stated 
by the people at the oilicc, but we did arrive late at night, and took up 
our quarters at a small auberge in the above village, which is not marked 
down in the maps, but which has post-horses and diligences to convey 
passengers to Carlsnihe. Notwithstanding the assertion at the packet- 
office that wc were to be in one day to Leopoldshafien, in one day more 
to Strasburg, we found that there w as no steamer nntil the day after the 
morrow, and that we must wait one day more if we did not chooseto go 
to Carlsruhe. The females, being fatigued, preferred reitiainhig where 
they w'ere. We sauntered altout and amused ounelves qnietfy. The 
next day, we found the steamer had arrived^ and that instend of tier 
ascending in one day to Strasbprg, it would take a day and a failf,'ati<l 
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that we must pass the night aboard without the least accommodation— - 
not very pleasant, with a carriage full of young children. We embarked 
en board the steamer, which was a miserable small vessel, with an engine 
of bad construction, and very small power ; and with this we were to 
oppose the most rapid part of the Rnpe. In every other point the 
vesseLwas equally ill found : they had a very small stock of provisions, 
bad wine, and none of those comforts nrovided for the paBsengers in the 
other vessels. To crown all, anotler family with children (of whom 
more hereafter) had taken their passage. The steward told us, that 
never expecting so many people on board going up to Strasburg, he was 
totally unprepared ; and so it eventually appeared. • 

We started, and soon found out that the power of the engines was 
quite disproportionate to the object in view. The Rhine now assumed a 
more desolate character. For miles and mile^ not a pillage or even a 
solitary town to be seen ; the Hartz mountains forming a bide, opaque 
mass in the distance ; the stream rapidly .passing through narrow and 
deep channels, leaving one-half of the bed of the river dry. At times 
we passed very dangerous straits, where the waters boiled and eddied 
over reefs of rocks, and were often obliged to force our way by keeping 
within a foot of steep and muddy banks, where trees torn up, and bang- 
iug by the roots, proved how violent must be the current when the river 
is increased by the melting of the mountain snow. 

Our [)rogres8 was, as it may be imagined, most tedious; at no time 
did we advance above a mile and a half hour, sometimes we did not 
gain a hundred yards in the same time, and occasionally wc were swept 
buck by the current, and had to lose still more ground, while they in- 
creased the power of the engine at the risk of explosion. The conse- 
quence was, that when the day closed, the conductcur gave his opinion, 
that instead of being at Strasburg by eleven or twelve o’clock the next 
day, wc should not arrive till four or five o’clock ; we anchored within a 
yard of the bank, and prepared to pass the night how we could. 

Our party consisted of Madame and five little girls, with two nurses 
and your humble servant. The other party consisted of four grown- 
up females, one mule, four boys, an East African negro, and a cowskin^ 
— the latter was a very important personage, and made a great noise 
during the ])a88age. 'i'he gentleman was apparently one of those who 
deimroiiiate themselves eclectic : he paid very little attention to what 
was going on ; a peaceable sort of man whose very phpioguomy said, 
“ anytliing for a quiet life.” One of the ladies was his wife, and tw'o 
others, virgins of some standing, apparently his sisters ; the other lady, a 
^ bilious-looking sort of personage, and liappy in being the mother of four 
very fine boys, as great pickles as ever lived ; these she kept in order 
with the assistance of the negro and the cowskin, the use of the latte 
. occasioning such evident marks of astonishment and horror to otir little 
ones^ asnotto be at all satisfactory to tlie lady in question, who apw 
peared not averse, had she dared, to have given them a taste of it. The 
* youngest and the youngest but one of the boys were the two sufferers ; 
the youngest bad a re^lar dozen administered every half hour. The 
two eldest were more particularly under the care of the negro, who 
used faisriists^ I presume because they wore corduroys, and, at Hoqd 
says, did not care for cut behind. We had not been in the, vessel 
two minutes before there was a breeze. 1 beard the negro expos* 
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tulating as follows You very foolish boy, what you mean ? who ever 
heard of putting new cloth cap into water to catch Hsh?” This 
was the first offence. I must say that the coercion used did not appear 
to originate from any feeling of|regard for the children, for they were 
allowed to climb, and push, andTun over the sky-lights, and over the 
engine, and I every moment expected that some of them would be pro- 
vided for either by the cog-wheels or the river Rhine. 

It was evident at once, not onliy (*om the above accessories, but from 
the Chinese trunks which contained their luggage, that they were an 
Indian importation, and their behaviour subsequently proved it, beyond 
all doubt, aven if they had not so stated themselves— not to us, but by 
talking at us, for they evidently did not consider that we were sufficiently 
respectable to be n(lmittcd into their society, even in the short inter- 
course of fellow-travellers. 

I cannot here* lielp ina'king an observation relative to most of the 
people who come from India. They are always dissatisfied, and would 
gladly return. The reason is very obvious; they at once lose their rank 
and consequence, and sink dowm to the level wdiich they are entitled to 
in English society. The rank of the servants of the Company in India 
takes precedence, but whatever their rank or emolument may be in India, 
they are still but servants of a company of merchants, and such rank is 
not, of course, allowed in England. Accustomed to unlimited sway and 
control over the host of fawning slaves by which they arc surrounded, 
and to that attention as females — which, where females arc not very 
plentiful, is most sedulously paid — accustomed to patronise the new’- 
comers, who, of course, feel grateful for such well-timed civility and 
hospitality — in short, accustomed to rank, splendour, wealth, and power 
— it is not surprising that, upon their return to England, when they iiud 
themselves shorn of all these, and that tiieir station in society is far 
more removed from the a])e\', they become sullen and dissatisfied. Of 
course, there are many who have been resident in India, where family 
and connexions insure them every advantage upon their return to their 
native country ; but it must be recollected that the greater pro|K>rtion of 
those who retifrn consists of those who w'ere of low origin, and who have 
obtained their appointments in reward for the exertions of their parents 
in behalf of their patrons in ))arliameiitary returns, &c., and of young 
females who have (with their fsice as their fortune) been shipped oS to 
India upon a malrimonial speculation^ Now, however high in rank they 
have arrived to in India, in the course of many years* service, when they 
return, they arc nobodics ; and unless they bring with them such wcaltn 
as to warrant their l>cing designated as NalK>b8, their chance of admit- 
tance into the best society is very small indeed. 

I have said that they talhnd at us, and not to us. The gentleman was 
civil, and would have conversed, but he was immediately interrupted 
and sent off on a message, and, for a quiet life, he gave it up. The sys- 
tem of talking at |3eopIc always reminds me of the play of the ** Critic,*’ 
in which it is asked why, if ** he knows all this, it is neemary to tell 
him again ?’* simply, necause the audience do not ; so, the party in 
question were the actors, and wc were the audience to be informed. The 
conversation between the adults ran as follows : — “ You recollect how 

polite Lord C was to us at * ?’* To be sure I do.**— l^dy 

' told me so and so.*’ “ Yes> I recollect it very well”—** Wbat 
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a nice man the Honourable Mr. E is !” “ Yes, that he is.**—: 

“ How very intimate we were at — with Lady G .** “ That we 

were.” — And so on, during the whole of the day, much to our edification. 
How contemptible, how paltry is Buchivanity ! But with their indul- 
gence of it for our amusement/ the cowskiii, and a scanty dinner, we got 
through the first day, during which, two or three occasional patronising 
questions or remarks were thrown at our heads, and then they reverted to 
their own assumed exclusiveness. Ti|e night, as may be supposed, was 
anything but comfortable to those in the cabin ; but I shall not dwell 
upon what, if fairly narrated, would be a very pretty sketch of Imman 
nature. « 

We were to arrive the next day at five o’clock in the afternoon, but 
we toiled on, and the sun at last went down, and we found ourselves 
with the steeple of Strasbiirg a long way off. We again anchored, and 
had to pass another night in this miserable vessel and Qeliglitiul com- 
pany. The detention, of course, made our fellow -])assengcrs more cross, 
and could I have obtained possession of the cowskin I would certainly 
have thrown it overboard. The captain sent a man on shore to procure 
us something to cat, for the steward declared himself bankrupt. The 
next morning we arrived at the bridge of boats between Kehl and Stras- 
burg before noon ; and thus was Ihiished our tedious and unpleasant 
\ovage, of which 1 have given a description as a warning to all future 
travellers. Our fellow-passengers did once condescend to adthess and 
inform us that tliey had left England (a party of ten peo])le) only to 
]>ay a visit to some friends in S>\itzerland — an cxjicnsive sort of trip, 
and which did not apjiear at all consistent with the fact that they were 
travelling without a carriage or female servants. Be it as it might, we 
separated without so much as n salulation or good-bye being exchanged. 

Much of the picturcsrpic on the Rhine is ilestroyed by the vineyards, 
which are, in reality, the most unpiictical things in landscape scenery, 
being ranged up the sides of the mountains in little butlalious like 
infantry. It is lemarknblc in henv shallow and how very ])oor a soil 
the vine will grow. At St. Michael’s they dig si|uare holes in llic vol- 
canic rocks, and the vines liiul sustenance. At the Cape df Good Hope 
the Constantia vineyards arc planted upon little more than sand. 1 dug 
down some depth and could find nothing else. The finest grapes grown 
ill Burgundy arc upon a stratum of soil, little more than a foot deep, 
over schistus slate cpiarrics, and tlje soil itself composed chiefly of the 
debris of this soft rock. 

We know that the vegetable creation has a sort of instinct as well as 
the animal ; and it appears to me that there arc different degrees of 
instinct in that portion of nature as well as in the other. A vine, for in- 
stance, I take to be a very clever plant, and both apple and pear-trees to 
be great fools. The vine will always seek its own nourishment, hunting . 
wUh its roots through the soil for the aliment it requires, and if it can- 
not find it where it is planted it will seek, in every direction and to a 
great distance, to obtain it. It is well known that the famous vine at 
Hampton Court has passed its roots under the bed of the river, and 
obtains aliment from the soil on the other side : but an apple or pear-- 
tree will t^e no such trouble — it will not even avoid what is noxious* 
PlsAt one of these trees in the mould tlfrec or four feet above the marl 
or clay ; so long as the roots remain in the mould the tree will floKrisb^ 
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but 86 soon as they pierce down to the marl or clay below the mould, 
the tree will canker and die. To prevent this, it is the custom of some 
to dig first down to the marl and pul a layer of tiles upon it, which turn 
the roots of the trees from a (perpendicular to a horizontal direction, 
and then they do well ; but Iqave the tree without assistance and the 
fool will commit suicide, blindly rushing to its own destruction, while 
the vine will not only avoid it, but use every exertion to procure what is 
necessary for its continuing in hlaKh and vigour. The vine is therefore 
certainly the more intellectual plant of the two. 

Strasburg. 

1 don’t4ike this hotel, it is swarming with cats ; and, although I 
have not the antipathy to a cat which some people have, I dislike their 
company. Although they do kill rats and mice, they are, after all, little 
better than wild beasts, ^nd are very apt to prove it. The bite of an 
enraged ^:at has been attended with the same horrible results as from 
the hydrophobia. I have heard of great attachment on the part of cats, 
but this is quite as rare as what is occasionally shown by the beasts of 
the menagerie. Their attachment, generally speaking, is only local ; 
they love the house but not tlic inhabitants. They are only partially 
reclaimed, like the animal who has been born in a menagerie and 
brought up by the keepers. In towns, they have no opportunity to 
return to a savage state, not being able to procure the necessary food ; 
for a cat chasing a London cock-sparrow would be as bad as chamois 
hunting to a sportsman, the game scarce and the pursuit attended with 
difficulty and danger : hut, in the country the greatest pest in the pre- 
serve is a tame cat which has returned to the woods. I have killed es 
many as eight in one season in a cover of sixty acres. In fact, in all 
countries abounding with game and affording the cat a sufficient pro- 
vision, it will return to its savage state : as for not taking the water, 
they will leap into it and swim ns fa^t as Newfoundland dogs — so will 
a hare and rabbit, if they cannot help themselves. 

A Newfoundland dog is the most affectionate of dogs when young ; 
but they became very savage and morose as they get old, and are not tu 
he trusted. All dogs that go much in the water arc troubled with the 
car-ach ; after a time, perhaps, this may occosion their feeling so cross. 
Gamekeepers are very apt to punish s{)orting dogs by pulling their cars 
— a very bad plan, for it brings on a cancer in the ear, w'hich naturally 
makes them irritable. Great alUmancc should he made for dogs as 
they grow old. 

The most affectionate animal that I know^ of is the common brown 
Mongoose : it is a creature between the s(|uirrel and the monkey, with 
all the liveliness, but without any of the mischief of the latter. Unfor- 
tunately they will not live in our country, or they would supersede the 
cat altogether ; they are very clean, and their attachment is beyond all 
conception to those who have not seen them. They will leap on their 
n)astcr’8 shoulder, or get into his bed, lay upon his breast, and coil tbeir 
long busby tails round his neck like a boa, reniainifig there for hours' if 
liemitted. I recollect one poor little fellow who was in his basket 
dying — much to the grief of his master — who, just before he eznirM, 
pawled out of his straw and wpnt to his master’s cot, where he baa jti'st 
^ffident strenc^h to take bis place upon his boioni, coil bia tail round 
his iflck, and then he died. 
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Hares and rabbits, are also very affeotionate. One of my little girls 
had one of the latter, which she brou^t up in the house* He grew 
very large, and was domesticated just like a dog, following you every- 
where, in the parlour and up into the bedroom ; in the wintet lying on 
the rug before the fire on his side, and' stretching out his four legs as 
unconcerned as possible, even refusing to go away if you pushed him. 
As for the cat, sne dare not go near him. He thrashed her unmercifully, 
for he was very strong ; and the ccjis^quence was that she retired to 
the kitchen, where he would often go down, and if she was irf his way 
drive her out. The hare and rabbit, as well as the deer tribe, defend 
themselves by striking with their fore>paws, and the blow yhich they 
can give is more forcible than people would suppose. One day when 
I was in the preserves, leaning against a tree, with my guii in my hand, 
I presume for some time I must have been in deep thought, I heard a 
rustling and then a sc^ucak on the other side of the tree ; I lool^ed round 
the trunk and beheld a curiuns combat between two hares and a stoat. 
The hares were male and female, and had* their leveret between them, 
which latter was not above six weeks old. The stoat — a little devil 
with all its hair, from the tip of its nose to the end of its tail, standing 
at end — was at about two yards distance from them, working round and 
round to have an opportunity to spring upon the leveret, which was the 
object of its attack. As it went round so did the hares face him, pivot- 
ing on a centre with the young one between them. They were, like 
Byron’s dogs, too busy to look at me : at last tlic stoat made a spring 
iiimii the leveret. He was received by the hares, who struck him with 
their fore-feet such blows as I could not have believed possible; they 
actually resounded, and he was rolled over and over until he got out of 
distance, when he shook himself and renewed his attacks. These con- 
tinued about ten minutes, and every time be was beaten off; but, as at 
every spring his teeth went into the poor little leveret, at last it gave its 
last squeak, turned over on it.s side, and died, the father and mother 
still holding their relative situations, and facing the stoat. The latter 
showed as much prudence ns courage ; for so soon as he perceived that 
the leveret was dead he, also, walked off. The hares turned round to 
their young one, smelt at it apparently, pushed it with their noses, and 
shortly after, as if aware that it was past all defence, hopped slowly 
away ; they were hardly out of sight in the bushes when bock came the 
stoat, threw the leveret, twice as big as himself, over his shoulders, and 
went off with his prize at a hard gMlop, reminding me, in miniature, of 
the Bengal tiger carrying off a bullock. All the actors in the drama 
liaving gone oif, I walked i)ff, and shortly after Iwtli barrels of my gun 
went off, so the whole party disappeared, and there’s an end of my 
story. 

I fan elephant were not so very unwieldy, and at the same time so very 
uncertain in his temper, he is the animal who has the most claims frohi 
affection and intelligence to l)e made a pet of ; but an elephant in a 
dt%wing*room would be somewhat incommodious; and, although one 
may admit a little irriubility of temper in a lap-dog weighing three 
poundSf tlie anger of an elephant, although he expresses hims^f very 
sorry for it afterwards, is attended with serious consequences. There is 
sometlung very peculiar about an elepliHnt in his anger and^ irritabiUty, 
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It sonietinies happens that, a certain season, a wild elephant will 
leave the heid and remain in tne woods alone. It is supposed, and I 
think that the supposition is correct, that these are the weaker males 
who have been driven away by the stronger, in fact, they ate elephants 
crossed in love; and when in tW unfortunate dilemma, they are very 
mischievous, and play as maify fantastic tricks as ever did any of the 
knights of the round table on similar occasions in times of yore. 

When I was at Trincomalce,^i| elephant in this situation had taken 
possession of the road at some leagues distant, and, for reasons best 
known to himself, would not allow a soul to pass it. He remained 
perdu in Jhe jungle till he saw somebody coming, and then he would 
burst out and attack them. It is the custom to travel in palanquins 
from one part of the island to another, as in all parts of India. If some 
officer or gentleman was obliged to proceed to Colombo or elsewhere, so 
soon as ^the p«danquiii c^mie towards him, out came the elephant ; the 
native l)earcr8, who knew that it was no use arguing the point, dropped 
the palanquin and tied, and all that the occupant could do was to bundle 
out and do the same before the elephant came np, otherwise he had 
little chance of his life, for the elephant immediately put his knees in 
the palanquin, and smashed it to atoms. Having done this, he would 
toss the fragments in the air in every direction, at the same time care- 
fully unfolding all the articles contained in tlic palanquin for the occu- 
pant's use, shirts, truwsers, boots, buttles, books, undergoing a most rigid 
examination, and after that being Tended to fragments. If the cooley 
who had the charge of the bag of letters made his appearance, he was 
immediately pursued until he gave up tlie whole correspondence, oiliciul 
or private. The bag was opened, every letter was u|)cncd one by one, 
and then lorn in fragments and tossed to the winds. In this way did 
he keep posEcssion of the road, stopping all communication for several 
weeks, until it was his sovereign will and jileasure that peo])le might 
receive their letters and tiavel across the country as before. Now what 
an unaccountable freak was this ! It was like tlir madness of a reason- 
able being. If [ recollect risfht, it was when Captain Owen was on the 
east coast of Africa, some of his party w ho landed were attacked by ele- 
phants, who threw them down on the ground, and, instead of killing 
them, as might have been expected, and would have given them no 
trouble, they drew up a large quantity of mud in their trunks and ]wured 
it into their mouths so as to nearly suffocate them, and then left them. 
On another occasion, they put their forc-fcct on their limbs, so ns to pinch 
and bruise them severely in every part of their bodies, but avoided their 
bones so as not to fracture one. Now this was evidently two species of 
torture invented by the elephants, and these elephants in a wild state. 
There certainly is something very incomprehensible about these ani- 
mals. 

The lion has been staled tbe king of beasts, but I think he is an 
usurper allowed to remain on the throne by public opinion and suflVage, 
from the majesty of his appearance. In every other point he has no 
ehtim. He is the head of the feline or cat species, and has all the 
treachery, cruelty, and wanton love for blood that all this class of 
animals have to excess. The lion, like the tiger and the cat, will not 
come boldly on to his prey, btft springe from bis concealmetit. It la 
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true that he will face hia assailants brajrely when wouHdedi but so wUl 
the tiger. Mons. Martin, the Frencf lion tamer, as they call him, 
prefers going into the den with the Bengal tiger to the lion. Mons. 
Martin, who was at Brussels some mdnths, has obtained a ^at cele- 
brity in France from his feats with animals. He is lithographed, pam- 
phletized, &c. I went more than onCc to witness his performances, 
which were got up in a theatrical manner ; all things are in France : 
but I have seen Mons. Martin’s cx]Moi(s outdone by a man who had a 
travelling menagerie in England. In this menagerie there wa^one den,, 
in which were confined a lion, a Bengal tigress, and four hybrid cubs, 
the progeny of the above two animals. It has always been supposed by 
IK)ets that, to interfere with a tigress and her cubs, was a work of in- 
sanity. If so, this man was most profoundly mad, for he went into the 
den with nothing but a little dog-whip, sat down, made the lion come 
on one side of him, and the tigress on the other, flogged the/:ubs into 
the centre, and then made them put themselves into a variety of what 
the French call tableaux ; such as the lion with a paw on his shoulder, 
the tigress with another, two cubs saliant and two couchant — quite a 
novel coat of arms and supporters. I thought this sufficiently extra- 
ordinary, but the last feat beat all. He dismissed the lion and the 
cubs, and producing a small hoop about eighteen inches in diameter, 
held it up to the middle bars, and requested the tigress to jump through 
it. In the first jilacc, the hoop was so small that it required much 
dexterity on her [lart to ])ass her body through it. In the next, the den 
was not long enough for her to be able to make a spring so as to leap 
through it ; and thirdly, the tigress upjieared very much inclined to 
rebel, gro\\ling and showing a few incisors— anything hut pleasant. It 
w^as quite a toss up, in my opinion, whether she meant to go through 
the hoop or to bite the keeper’s head oil’. But the man persisted, and 
used his little dog-whip to enforce compliance ; the animal then went 
to the side of the cage, putting her fore-paws up against tlie planks for 
a point d^appui to spring from, and, in so doing, her back was towards 
the hoop, she looked round over her shoulder, threw herself in the air, 
turning her body half round as she sprang, and went cletfn through the 
hoop. I never was more astonished, and, if 1 had not seen it, could 
not have credited it ; hut, as the feat was performed before hundreds 
every day, there will he plenty to vouch for the truth of this assertion. 
The animars own instinct must have invented this ingenious plan of 
leaping ihroiigli the hoop in sucl/ a confined space. And when it is 
considered that it was made to do this feat with a lion in the cage and 
its four cubs, which it was still nursing, Mons. Martin must hide his 
diminished head. Mons. Martin pretends it is entirely by the eye that 
he subdues the animals, and that if he took his eye off one moment his 
life would probably pay the forfeit : hut our showman proved this to be 
unnecessary, for lie could not look on both animals at once, having his 
back to the lion for five, minutes while he was making the tigress per- 
form her duty. I recollect, when a boy, having been told that the eye 
of man had so great an effect upon animals, and, wanting to prove 
I walked up, like a fool, with my eyes fixed upon a large dog, who, 
fcnrtuuately, was chained up. He, at all events, did not pay that proper 
respect jlue to the eye of a lord of the Creation, for he flew at my coat, 
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and I had to retreat, minus oijie of its lappells, — ^to me a convincing 
proof that the asserted effects pf our optics upon animals are ** all my 
eye.” 

In my opinion, the horse is thie most noble of all animals, and, I am 
sorry to sav, the most ill-used, ar least in England ; for I do not recol- 
lect a single instance of having lieen a horse ill-treated on the continent. 
In fact, you hardly ever see a horse on the continent that is not in good 
working condition : you never pi^t the miserable, lame, blind, and 
worn-out animals that you do in England, which stumble along with 
their loads behind them till they stumble into their graves. If any one 
would tak^ the trouble to make friends with their horses, they would be 
astonished at the intelligence and affection of this noble animal ; but we 
leave him to our grooms, who prefer to use force to kindness. At the 
same time, I have observed even in colts, very different dispositions ; 
some are^much more fond and good-tempered than others: but let them 
be what they will as colts, they are soon spoiled by the cruelty and want 
of judgment of those who' have charge of them in the stable. The 
sympathy between the Arab and his horse is well known : the horse 
will lie down in the tent, and the children have no fear of receiving a 
kick ; on the contrary, they roll upon him, and with him : such is the 
result of kindness. And 1 can now give a proof of the effects of the 
contrary, as it was, in this instance, what may be termed malice prepense 
in the animal. The horses used in the West Indies are supplied from 
the Spanish Main ; they arc from the Andalusian stock originally, partly 
Arab and barb. These horses are taken by the lasso from the prairies, 
and are broken in as follows : — ^They lead them down to the sea beach, 
saddle and bridle them for the first time, and mount them w*^ith a pair of 
spurs, the rowels of which arc an inch long. So soon as the animal 
plunges and attempts to divest himself of his rider, he is forced into the 
sea, and there he is worked in and out of his depth till he is fairly worn 
out and exhausted. This is repeated once or twice till they are sub- 
missive, and then they are sent off as broke horses to the West India 
islands. A friend of mine had a very beautiful animal, which he had 
purchased from one of these ships. He had not bought him more than 
a week before lie took the bit in his mouth, and ran away with the 
black boy who was exercising him. The boy lost his seat and fell, and the 
horse, for a hundred yards, continued his career ; and then it stopped, 
turned round, and galloped up to the boy, who was still on the ground, 
and never ceased kicking him till the^poor fellow's brains were scattered 
in the road. Now this was evidently determination for revenge. 

( 7b he continued,} 



THE LORD OF PEIRESC.’ 

♦ Thbrg are readers who may, possibl^, prepare themselves to receive 
the “ Lord of Peiresc ” as the hero of a tele of chivalry, of old romance 
—of a story, full of the marvels of the world in its simplicity of age, 
when the dreams of the fabulist wereia part of the realities of life, im- 
parting to life its characteristic tone* and colour. We hasten* to dis- 
appoint such, assuring them that “ Nicholas Claudius Fabricius, Ijord 
of Peiresc,” was really and truly a denizen of this world — a mjn with a 
heart brimfiill of love towards his fellows — a man who was at once a 
pattern of the gentleman, the nobleman, and the scholar. Nothing can 
he more beautiful than the details of his long, amiable, and useful life, 
as written with nfrectionnte regard by his friend Petrus Gassendi^s ; and, 
believing that the taste of the general reader is not yet become too 
vitiated by the sugared nothings of many of our present phrasemongers, 
to relish the fine homeliness of the early biographer, we shall, in due 
course, proceed to select from him two or three passages, in which, by a 
few artless strokes of truth, the “ Jjord of Peiresc ” is painted to the life ; 
in which he looks, and moves, and has his being. 

We have three reasons for attempting the present paper. The first is 
the real interest appertaining to the subject ; the second arises from a 
hope of winning a reverent attention to an all -but- forgotten name ; the 
third, from a belief that the biography of Peiresc is not commonly met 
wdth, and, at a first glance, may seem to promise but meagre entertain- 
ment to the general reader. There is, wc allow, some husk about the 
hook : but it possesses a kernel sweet and toothsome to those who have 
fed at the simple, healthy tables of the old writers, and have drunk 
purity and strength from their maple cups. Sterne glances laughingly at 
Peireskius, and DTsraeli, in his Curiosities,” has a passage in honour 
of his scholarly sagacity ; hut wc know of no book, no essay which has, 
in popular form, e.xhibiled the kindliness, the simplicity, and the utility 
of the sage and the philosopher, to tlic admiration of the general reader. 
And yet was Peiresc the friend and correspondent of the worthiest En- 
glishmen — Camden, Selden, Sir Robert Cotton, Spelmaii, Harvey, John 
Barclay, and others. Tiiroughout France, Holland and Italy, he was 
sought for and honoured by all the learned ; the sweetness of his dis- 
position, and the iiinoccncy of his tnanners, endearing him to men of 
every shade of faith. Peiresc, as limned by Gassendus, is the living 
picture of a scholar of the seventeenth century ; of a man rising above 
the 8Ui>erstition of liis time, vet with a mind slightly tinged by the 
romantic spirit of bis age. \Ve see in Peiresc the hearty struggle be- 
tween new-born inquiry and ancient dogma : his mind boldly asserts 
itself in natural speculation, when not narrowed and hampered by the 
tyranny of early teaching. For instance, in 1608, it was reported by the 
husbandmen that a shower of blood had fallen, which divines judged 
was a work of the devils and witches, who had killed innocent young 
children.” This, however, Peiresc ** counted a mere conjecture, 
also injurious to the goodness and providence of God,” and therefoi^ 
sought for a natural solution to the sceining wonder. An incredible 
number of butterflies h^kd preceded this red rain.” Peiresc s^t up 
” a certain palmer-woi^ which he had foundj rare for its bigntA and 
(?cL~yol. hu NO, ecu, N 
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form.” In due time “the woilp turned into a very beautiful butterfly, 
vrhich presently flew away, leaving in the bottom of the box a red drop 
as broad as an ordinary sous.” LHe thus satisfactorily accounts for the 
shower of blood ; doukless to ,ue discomfiture of those who, benefiting 
by the ignorance of their hearers, might have turned it to a profitable 
account. There w^as, it appears, a shower of blood in the time of 
Childebert — in the time of king l^pbert ; that is, if we may take the 
comment of Gassendus on the <fis<sovery of Pciresc, there were in those 
seasons innumerable butterflies. However, the intelligence that enabled 
Peiresc to defeat superstition in its “ showers of blood,” did not serve 
him to snatch “ sorcerers ” from its wild and cruel hands. It was his 
opinion that “ though magicians have not so much commerce with the 
devil as is supposed, yet ought they to be punished for their had mindJ^ 
For the signs, the sligm(Ua by w]||ich the sorcerer "was popularly known, 
Peiresc doubted their genuineness : “ they might be natural, and b^ong 
to some peculiar of that disease which is termed elephantiasis.” Our 
philosopher was doubtless wrought into this opinion by the agonies of a 
priest of Marseilles “ accused of magic, but freed by the court, having 
been first pricked all the body over^ to find out those same insensible places 
stigmatised by the devil, which could nowhere be discovered.” What 
a melancholy, though instructive lesson is this ! Pciresc, the humane, 
enlightened pliilosopher, a cold advocate for the accused sorcerer ; the 
champion of light bearing witness for darkness ! This was in 1608 ; 
some years, it is true, before the appearance of our own Sir Thomas 
Browne at Bury St. Edmunds ; the destroyer of “ Vulgar Errors,” 
Error’s learned son against liis own exploded witches. 

Nicholas Claudius Fabricius Peircskius was of noble family, 
coming, says Gassendus, from the Fabricii of Pisa, who settled in 
Provence in the time of Saint Louis. lie was born in the castle of 
Bcaugensier on the 1st of December, 1580, whither his parents had 
retired from Aix, in consequence of the ])lamie then raging in that city. 
His father was a senator of Aix, and hi.s mother, selected for her 
comeliness by Catherine Medicis to receive “ the honour of a kiss,” on 
the Queen Mother’s visit to that place, was descended from nobility. 
Nicholas assunitnl ihc name of Peiresc “ from a town in his mother’s 
jurisdiction.” The following circumstance displays the spirit of the 
times. Gassendus says, “His parents having lived together divers 
years without a cliild, his mother, ifor that cause, as soon as she per- 
ceived that she was great, took up a resolution that the child’s godfather 
should he no nobleman ; but such w'as her piety, the first poor man they 
should meet with!” And so it happened; tne poor man giving our 
scholar the name of Claudius, to which was prefixed, by the special 
request of his uncle, who hastily arrived at the fount, that of Nicholas. 
An accident that hefel our baby scholar, show's that wicked spirits marked 
him for their early victim. For — 

“ It is reported, that when he was hardly two months old, an ancient 
woman that was a witch, entered the chamber, and threw down before 
his mother a hatchet which she had in her hand i saying that she had 
brought it her again.” 

From what follows, it woulc^ appear to have been very dangerous in the 
year ^80, in Beaugcusicr, to return a borrowed hatchet; for from the 
momnt the durae brought back the weapon*— 
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The mother lost her speech, and |he child his crying; and both 
their heads were so depressed upon onq shoulder, and held so stiffly in 
that posture, that they could not bend «em.” The story says further, 
“ that when his uncle knew it, he causev he old woman to be beaten, who 
was found in the chimney with her neck^upon one of her shoulders, who, 
as soon as ever she lifted up her head to, signify that she had beating 
cnovghy and to desire them to hold th^ir hands, she said, which appeared 
to be true, that the mother and the cWld'^were both well.” . 

On this, Gassctidus sensibly remarks, “ doubtless, ’tis a very strange 
thing that an old hag lx)wing her own neck, should dart out spirits with 
so strong a nerve ns to turn the head of one distant from hSr in like 
manner aside.” Perhaps, Sir Kcnelm Digby would account for it by 
the presence of “ powder of sympathy,” touching the powers of which 
he made a wise discourse “ in a solcnm asseinljy of nobjes and learned 
men at Montpelier in France.” The young Peirese, despite of all the 
uncomely old women of Provence, passed through his boyhood unhurt 
by withcraft, every day displaying new proofs of that restless curiosity 
which in its after-successes made him the oracle of his contemporaries. 
No trifle escaped his observation — no accident, however slight, but 
miTiistcrcd to his thirst for a knowledge of the principles of things. He 
is citrhtoen, “ washing himself in the lesser stream of the river Rho- 
damus,” when he finds the ground “ which was wont to be even and 
soft,” grown hard, with “ little ro!md balls or bunches, like hard boiled 
eggs when their shell is ]ieelcd off.” This sets him wondering, but his 
astonishment is increased “ when, after a few days, returning to the 
river, he finds those little halls or lumi)s t\irncd into perfect stones.” 
On this he begins to study “ the generation of stones.” In Italy— for 
he departs for Home in his ninctecntli year — lie sees in a museum “ a 
sprig of coral which grew’ upon a dead man’s skull,” and he resolves 
“ to go and sec men fish for coral.” In his progress to Rome he W'as 
entertained by the learned, who wrote verses to Jiim as “ the genius of 
Provence in France.” On ihcir own ground, in their own academies, 
Peirese was enabled to solve antiepmrinn doubts, to discover truths, and 
correct errors, to the delight and astonishment of native wise men and 
idiilosophers. 

“ But in what esteem he was in at Padua — (wc quote Gassctidus) — ^ 
this one thing does testify j tliat, whereas the print of a sapphire being 
sent thither from Augsburg, with iin inscription, in which the word 
Xivhift did puzzle all the curious antiquarians, Pinellus writ unto him 
referring unto him the examination and judgment thereof. I omit 
how he satisfied tlieir doubts and gave light to that word, chiefly from 
Strabo, who, from Polybius, makes mention of the hunting of the 
XfwA/a, which was a sca-inonster.” 

The reputation of young Peirese reaches the Pope himself : for our 
scholar and his brother being desirous to see his Holiness wait upon 
the poor men ” whom he daily feeds,” thought of this expedient : they 
“ bought the turns of two poor men, and putting on their clothes, they 
were present among the rest ; and though the Pope knew who Uicy 
were, yet he pleasantly dissembling his knowledge, and taking no notice 
of them, they saw all.’* • 

Peirese i^as in his twenty-third year when he yielded to the o(t-re»^ 
pcated desires of his uiUcle, and received the degree of a do(Hor ; Ifhich 

N 2 • 
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ditgree ** lie carried with so inui ih alacrity and vigour, that did ravish all 
the by-standers with admirati in.” Two days after, hc*conferred the 
“ doctoral ornaments ” upon h b younger brother, making a discourse 
“ which filled the minds of his Yiearers with sweet content the argu- 
ment of which may not be familiar to every reader : — 

“ For from a certain statue of Metrodorus, with his hat, Arcadian 
cap and labels, with his philosopl^r’s cloak and ring on his left hand ; 
also from certain statues of Hi]^poeratcs with the like cloak and an hood 
upon it; from a certain inscription of Eiibulus Marathonius, and a 
statue w'ith labels not about his neck, but his head ; from the like 
statues ol Plato, Theophrastus, Phavorinus, and others ; out of certain 
Gothic pieces, upon which there were mitres, not much unlike caps ; 
in a word, out of innumerable other monuments, he showed how the 
use of these ornaments ramc frtm the Greeks to the Jjatins, and so 
down to us ; and how, from ihii ^iilosophors and ancient priests^ it was 
by degrees introduced among the professors of several sciences in our 
modern universities 

The degree of doctor is yet upon Pcirese “ in its newest gloss,” when 
he receives the king’s patent appointin*^ him to the dignity of senator 
of Aix, his uncle having resigiiecl in his favour. He, however, declines 
for a time the privileges of the patent, and, “ having obtained a delay, 
he applies his mind to more free studies, to court the sweeter and more 
delightful muses, to advance good arts, and to help as much as in him lay 
the promoters of learning.” And to these high, ennobling ends be de- 
voted all his life, waiving a profitable match in favour of his brother, and 
betaking himself to the sea-coaat “ to search out all the monuments of 
antiquity, and to get in travel the rarest plants, which w'crc to he sent 
to the garden of Beaugensicr.” Our fair readers w ill, we arc certain, 
be happy to know to whom they owe their llow'oring myrtles,” with 
the accident — so prettily told by Gassendus — that led Peirese to its 
discovery. 

“ About tins time (1G0,5), when Peirese went from Marseilles t(» 
Beaugcnsici^ he would needs take his way by Castcllct to visit the parish 
priest called Julius, whom he already dearly ali'ccted by reason of his 
ingenuous curiosity. Beincr by him led a little without the village, they 
met a muleteer carrying a branch of myrtle with a broad leaf and full 
flower, such as Peircskius had never seen, nor knew that there was 
such a thing in nature. Wondering, therefore, at the plant, he would 
he brought into the middle of the wood where it grew, and caused the 
same to be taken up, that it might be manured and propagated. * * 

» ♦ * This I thought good to mention, because a myrtle tree with 

a full flower was a thing unknown in Europe ; and the thanks are due 
to Peireskius that it is now' to be seen in the king’s gardens, at Rome, in 
the IjOw Countries, and other places.” 

In the same year (1605), we find Peirese at Paris, courted by Thua- 
nus, Isaac Casaubon, and Ilngarrius, keeper of the king’s jewel-house 
of rarities to the last of whom our antiquary explained the hitherto 
unknown inscription on an amethyst, markea with indents^ which 
had long perplexed inquirers.” It immediately occurred to Peirese 
“ that these marks were notlyng more than holes for small nails, which 
had formerly fastened little lamina^ which represented as many (}reek 
letter#.” Peirese drew lines from one hole to another, and the amethyst 
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revealed the name of the sculptor ! l|i the following year, Peiresc ac« 
companies the French king’s ambassai or to England. For the benefit 
of the thousands who cross the Chanilisl, we quote the means adopted 
by our voyager to prevent extreme sea/ dekness : — 

Peireskius, to prevent the same in Ijimself, left the rest of the com- 
pany, and sat by the mainmast, where he was not so sick as they were. 
The reason being asked, he said there was least agitation in that part of 
the ship ; and that, therefore, he S^vilhdrew himself thither^ that he 
might not be stomach sick as the rest were, who, being in the head or 
stern, were much tossed.” 

Peireskius is graciously received by James, who “ tenderly respected 
him;” and who desired to have “from his own mouth” the story 
which had preceded him — of how, drinking with a toper of great repu- 
tation, one Doctor Torie, he baffled the drinkerjiy “ craftily qualifying ” 
his own wine with water ! With jAes a little humour went a great 
way, and thus, on a small stock of tliaf; much-abused commodity, 
Peireskius might havejj)asscd with the English Solomon as an extraor- 
dinary wag. From England our philosopher goes to Amsterdam. 
Whilst staying at the Hague, “ he would not depart until lie became 
acquainted with Hugo Grotius,” then a young man. From the Hague, 
he stept aside to Scheveling, where was the famous flying waggon. 

“On my return fiom Lejdcn through tin* Hague (quoth Doctor Slop, 
noi Gassendus), I walked as far as Scheveling, which is two long miles, 
on purpose to take a view of it.” 

“ That’s nothing,” replied my I'nclc Toby, “ to what the learned 
Peireskius did, who walked a matter of five hundred miles, returning 
from Paris to Scheveling, and from Scheveling to Paris back again, in 
order to sec it, and nothing else.” 

In 1607, Peiresc assunie<l the senatorial dignity, when he so executed 
“ his office, that nothing was found wanting him,” and still was left to 
him lime enough “ to study good arts, and to maintain his correspondence 
with learned men.” At the latter cud of this year, he lost his uncle 
Claudius, whose “ most faithful dog followed the corse all along, stood 
wailing upon the bier, could not for many days he gotten from the tomb, 
and after he was brought back to the houcc, stood a long time still before 
his picture.** (This last touch of alTection is not unworthy of the con- 
sideration of Landseer, ^^'hat a mourner would he conjure up by the 
exquisite magic of his art !) In lGp9 Peiresc was affected with a severe 
fever, when he recovered, as lie avers, by eating musk-melons, which in 
after years became liis principal medicine. From this time he busies 
himself with the coins, weights, and measures of the ancients; and 
whilst engaged in these studies, has a dream, in which he meets with a 
“goldsmith at Nismes,” when the goldsmith offers to sell him a 
golden piece of Julius Cicsar’scoin “ for four cardecues,” which incident 
actually occurred to him in his waking hours next day, but which “ he 
reckoned only amongst those rare cases which are wont to amaze the 
vulgar.” 

From 1609 until 1630 we find Periesc in constant communication 
with the learned of various countries— now deciphering inscription!— 
now establishing a weekly post between Bcaugensier and Paris — and 
ever intent upon the introduction of exodcs, plants, and fruits into Pro- 
,veiice. To him we owe the Chinese jessamine, “ first brought from 
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China, planted at Beaugeiisier, ud from thence propagated.’* )Lt was 
he who first cultivated in Fra ce the gourd of Mccca^r silk plant, 
because it bears plenty of threadi tnot unlike silk, fit to weave into stuffs.” 
He planted cocoa-trees, ” and seIv tliem bud, but whether through the 
coldness of the air, or because they were not well looked to, they came 
not to that perfection which he desired.” We next learn that ” ginger 
did wax green in his garden.” ^ 

“ I say nothing (we quote Gasaeadus) of the broad-leaved myrtle, with 
the full flower of the storax, and lentisc-tree which yields mastic ; and 
other plants mentioned before. Much less shall I speak of the great 
American'jessumine, with the crimson-coloured flower ; nor of the Persian 
with a violet-coloured flow'er ; nor of the Arabian with a full flower; of 
the orange-trees, with a red and parti-coloured flower ; of the medlar 
and sour cherry withoqt stones Adam’s fig-tree, which Peireskius 
conceived to be one of those whiOT the spies brought back that went to 
view the land of Canaan;. the rare vines which he had from Tunis, 
Smyrna, Sidon, Damascus, Nova Francia, andi^ther places.” 

There have been volumes enough, and too niMiiy, iccording the guilt 
and madness of conquerors, whose lives were a curse to the bleeding 
world. — The kind, gentle, enlightened benefactor of his race, wdio silently 
makes his foreign conquests grow and blossom in our gardens — who 
carries away the jessamine captive, and clothes our walks with its 
beauty, and scents our colder air with its sweetness ; who gives to the 
poor the cheap and lasting luxury of flowers — deserves a grateful memory 
among men, a memory growing and spreading with his gifts. The victories 
of the Caesars arc recorded by a few medals, shut up in the cabinets of 
museums, in the drawers of the virtuoso ; the glories of men like Peiresc 
are still green among us — still glitter with tlic dews of the morning — 
still, with their constant sweetness, ” scent the evening gale.” Nor must 
Tve fail to record that the benevolent labours of Peiresc w’cre contirnied, 
whilst he suffered aculest tortures from a disease which at last exhaiistc*! 
him. Ill the Easter of 10.31, he w'as “ sitting without his door, at the 
entrance of lus garden,” struck with a sudden ]>alsy, which dejirived liim 
of motion and speech. This he suffered for a wliole week, when” some- 
body singing curiously an hymiie of the Lives of the Lily and the Rose, 
he was so taken with the sweetness of the song, and the elegancy of 
some strain or other, that like the son of Cra;sus, desiring to utter some 
words, and particularly these * hojv excellent is this !’ he forthwith 
uttered them, and at that very moment his limbs were all freed from tlic 
palsy.” In this year, an extraordinary foreigner arrived at Toulon — 
no other than an elephant lately exhibited ot Hume. Peiresc caused the 
stranger to be led to Beaugeiisier, where he took a cast of his grinders in 
wax, and had him painted in a lying posture, ” that his joints might be 
seen,” to the confusion, we presume, of the sceptics, who denied any such 
advantages to the quadruped. In 1633, Peiresc entertained” thei^ous 
poet"8antamantius ” at Beaugensicr, who had a brother, a traveller, who 
had seen in Java ” livc-wights, of a middle nature between men add 
apes ;” whereu^ion, Peiresc quotes the authority of another traveller, a 
personal friend and a physician, who had seen in Guinea ” apes with 
long* gray, nimbed beards, almost venerable, who stalk an alderman’s 
pace, and take thcmselvea to be very wise.” Our readers may halve 
possibly beheld animals of this species. 
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In 1634 we find Peiresc etudying hilrd at anatomy, whiqh he follows 
with a degree of enthusiasniy jnot altogether justifiable to the 

non-professional reader. Smitten by tlm theory of Asellius with respect 
to the milkie veins in the mesentery/? which “ could not be discerned 
save in a creature living and panting, and that therefore they could not 
be observed in a man, whom to cut up alive was wickedness, yet did 
he not therefore despair,^* To be brief, a poor wretch condemned to he 
hanged — before sentence was performed — was by the order of Peiresc 
“ fed lustily and securely,” and an hour and a half after death* was car- 
ried to the theatre of anatomy, where the wished discovery was effected. 

Peiresc, having suficred intolerable agony for a month before his de- 
cease, died in the sixty-fifth year of his age. The account of his suffer- 
ings is written by Gassendus with that graphic simplicity which makes 
the charm of the book, but which, in deference to this over-nice age, we 
will not venture to co])y. The portiHt of thc*philosopKer is in the hap- 
piest style of the unaffected biographer. 

“ He was therefore (to begin with his stature) of a middle and decent 
pitch, neither too tall, nor over low. The habit of his '^body was lean, 
and consequently his veins conspicuous, both in his forehead and hands. 
His constitution, as it was subject to diseases, so was it none of the 
strongest ; which made him in his latter years to go with a staff. And 
for the same reason, his members wxre easily put out of joint ; especially 
hiS left shoulder, which was three times dislocated. His forehead was 
large, and apt to boefiUed with wTinklcs, when he admired anything or 
was in a deep study, i liis eyes were gray, and apt to be blood-shotten, 
by the breach of some little vein. 11c ti.xcd his eyes either upon the 
ground, when he wfis seriously discoursing upon any subject, or upon 
the auditors, w’licn he perceived they were pleased with what he said. 
He was a little hawk-nosed : his cheeks being tempered with red, the 
hair of his head yellow, as also his beard, wliich he used to w'car long. 
His whole countenance curried the appearance of an unwonted and rare 
courtesy and affability : however, no painter had the happiness to ex- 
press him such as he was in deed and in truth.” 

To our mind this portrait is painted with nil the force* of life. We 
see rare old Peireskius; we sec the learning and the contemplation of 
the scliolar — in his large forehead, “ apt to be filled with wrinkles” — 
tempered and made gracious by the kindliness of nature and the breed- 
ing of a gentleman, lie is clearly one of Montaigne's men — a fine spe- 
cimen of the simple, sterling book-men, with stored skulls and gentle 
hearts. What a capital contrast is Nicholas Fabricius to the literary 
coxcomb — 

** Who having writ a prologue with much pains, 

Feels himself spent, and fumbles for his brains !** 

What a relief from the *‘parrfo?ineaj-mofo” of literature— the be-scented 
and be-lioned petlings, who spoil ** wire-wove” with Babylonish verse 
and prose— *who, drawing their fingers through their raven-locks, swear, 
“ by (3ad !” they’ve writ a d — d fine book,” and vote all men vnlgar 
fools who dare gainsay it. To continue from Gassendus 

“Though he was careful that the clothes he wore abroad might not 
be unsuitable to his dignity, yet he never wore silk. In like manner, 
the rest of his house he would have adorned according to his ctmdition, 
and very well furnished, but he did not at all, in a manner, regard his 
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own chamber. Instead of tapeslry, there hung the pictures of his chief 
friends^ and of famous men. ^is bed was exce^ing plain, and his 
table continually loaded and coDered with papers, bo^s, letters, and 
other things ; as also all the seats round about, and the greatest part of 
the floor.” 

>.vln his gardens at Beaugensier he was “ delighted with the pleasant 
verdure of plants, beauty of flowei*s, gentle murmur and purling noise 
of brook^ and water-streams, tege^er with tlie various songs of little 
birds,” which, in the winter, we are told, he caused to be fed with corn, 
forbidding any one to catch or molest them. 

“ Moreover he preferred the singing of birds.before the voices of men 
or any musical instruments — not but that he was therewith also de- 
lighted, but because, after the music that men made, there remained in 
his mind a continual agitation^ drawing hh attention and disturbing 
his sleew; the rising, falling, and holding of the notes, with the change 
of sounds and concords riinoing to and fro in his fancy ; whereas no such 
thing could remain in the bird’s music, which [we dispute the ‘because* 
here advanced], because it is not so apt by us to be imitated, it cannot 
therefore so much affect and stir our inward faculty. He would also, 
for the same cause, continually breed up nightingales and such like 
small birds, which he kept also in liis own chamber, and of wdiich he 
was so careful that he learned, by divers signs and tokens, what they 
wanted or desirwl, and presently would sec them satisfied. They, there- 
fore, as out of gratitude, would sing unto their benefactor hymns of 
praise ; and whereas, in his absence, they were for the most part silent, 
as soon as ever, by his voice or staff they perceived he was coming, they 
would fall to singing.” 

The above presents us with a charming picture of the kind old scholar 
amidst his books and manuscripts, his medals, vases, and singing night- 
ingales ! There were, however, other inhabitants of the chamber, 
though we are left unsatisfied as to their conduct towards the minstrels. 

“And by reason of mice^ which did gnaw his books and papers in 
his chamber, he became a lover of catSy which he had formerly hated : 
and whereas,* at first, he kept a few for necessity sake, he had, after- 
wards, a great company for his delight. For he procured out of the 
East ash-coloured, dun, and speckled cats, beautiful to behold : of the 
brood whereof he sent to Paris and other places to his friends.*’ 

(In this ingenuous avow al of Gassendus there is the germ of a delicious 
essay. How many a man has become the lover of a cat in some shape 
—of a cat formerly despised — “ by reason” of devouring mice ! How 
many have been brought to endure and love the lesser evil when found 
to be the only remedy for the greater plague ! Tlierc was — ^to quote 
one instance from a hundred— Jack Spangle, the gay, prodigal Jack 
Spangle, a fellow shapely and agile as Mercury. He had the loudest 
laugh, the blackest moustache, and the whitest teeth of any spark of the 
day. Mrs. Sybil, the rich, withered widow uf a scoundrel money- 
lender looked feloniously ujjon him — she was determined to become the 
wife of Jack Spangle. Jack saw and ahuddered at her purpose. Oh, 
how Jack Spangle abominated, loathed, anathematized Mrs. Sybil ! In 
the depth and intensity of his hatred he invented new terms of horror 
and disgust : it was merriment^ for his friends to hear him swear at &e 
widow Sybil, Three years passed awayi and a former companion met 
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Jack and the widow, man and wife. *‘The fact is, my dear fellow,” 
said Jack, stepping forward to his aj^quaintance — the fact is, I lost 
every farthing I had — was flung by cr^itors into gaol— hadn’t a penny 

to ^humph ! eh ? — I— allow me to' introduce you to Mrs. Spangle.” 

Jack was a second “ Lord of Peiresc we do not mean to assert that 
he became a devoted lover of his ancient wife ; but she was rich,||he 
was penniless and in prison, and he married her ‘‘ by reason of tne 
mice.” The “ mice” have marriedjmany besides Jack and the widow'.) 

“The Lord of Peiresc” displays, in all his bearings, a finiBbed por- 
trait of the scholar and philosopher of the seventceth century. There 
is the simplicity, the modesty, the kindliness of a truly grevJt and well- 
regulated mind. It is to such men — lightly as their labours may be 
esteemed by a more imaginative generation — that we owe the greatest 
benefits. They were the collectors of facts to be employed by their 
successors — the gatherers of materials to be fvorked u^ into a thousand 
sliapes of beauty and utility by those who slioiild follow them. In the 
time of Peiresc, when the hard student — an anchorite amid his books— 
was considered by the vulgar as little less than liegeman to a magician, 
if not a necromancer himself — wlicn the large black dog of the scholar 
was the malus genius of his mysterious and devil-doomed master, our 
])hiloBopher was peculiarly fortunate in the advantages of birth and 
means ; they afforded liim, in station and power, a security and respect 
among men, not too liberally awarded to the indigent book-man. He 
was “ the lord” of Peiresc, and the patent of the senator gave grace and 
authority to the investigations of the philosopher. 

The purpose of this slight paper has been to beg of the “ general 
reader” a short ])uusc for the consideration of the lineaments of a great, 
though almost unregarded, benefactor of letters ; to take him from the 
candied conceits of these our most refined and delicate times, to the 
healthful simplicity of earlier days. Not that, w’ith rash, bigo#d judg- 
ment, we w'ould sneer at the antiquarians of 1837; there are among 
them wise, profound teachers ; men of great discoveries ; men who have 
seen 

“ the portrait of a genuine flea, • 

Caught upon Martin Luther long ogo ;** 

and will, therefore, walk upon tiptoe to tlieir graves, drawn up by a 
prodigious sciisc of their own greatness. Let them have their pepper- 
corn of praise ;” and let small lecturers to the weariness of boarding- 
schools, talk their hour of nothingS : all w e ask is, some passing attention 
to the early student — the ])ioneer in the field of letters and of science. 
Whilst we do not envy, but wonder, at the rich appointments of well- 
paid sciolists, let us refresh our memory with a view of our old philo- 
sopher in his study, and sometimes let our heart “ leap up,” as cheer- 
fully as his own nightingales, at the staff of the Lord of Peiresc.” , 

J. 
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BY THE AUTHOR ijF ‘‘ GLANCES AT LIFE.” 

Tired of the Town, the othe^ day, it struck me o* the sudden that 
tlfire were several ways of getting out of it for a few hours, open to all 
goers- forth from it, whether on hors^-back or foot-back, and that I knew 
them, and could make essayal oftat^east one of them — one at a time” 
being a good rule at almost all times. It struck me likewise that I had 
a tolerable pair of town-made legs that loved strolling and.rigmarolling 
along dusiy roads, green lanes, over commons, “ thorough wood, thorough 
briers ” — anywhere, on any ground not paved or macadamized. As 
they have been good legs to me, and not bad ones to any one else, I 
made up my mipd genero,visly to give them a treat, and allow them ‘‘ to 
go out.” • 5 !o sooner said than done: they took me at my word, got 
themselves booted in no time, and stood ready to start : I snatched my 
hat, and placed it, I believe, on my hciid — seized my trusty walking- 
stick, and off we went in capital style, keeping close together — as the 
book-keepers say at Newmarket, “ you might have thrown a blanket 
over us,” we were so close — leg and leg ; not that such a warm woollen 
compliment would have gratified us, for the sun was warming enough. 
It was really a liot June day — such a ilay as one would not have looked 
for at the commencement of the month, when, as Lord Byron says, “ the 
Summer ” seemed to threaten to “ set in with its usual severity ” — not 
of heat, but cold. As one contra-indicatiiui of what some false poet 
calls “ the burning month of June ” having arrived, I noticed, on the 
10th, that the poor summer Hies were glad to settle on my pipe, when 
smoking, to warm their feet, perishing wdlh the cold : I was too much 
a hummiist to brush them away, and so — we smoked a pipe together. 
Yes, it was undeniably a hot day, w’os June the 28th, A.n. 1837 : I am 
particular in writing down the date, that it may be referred to licreaftcr 
by weather-wise persons and chronologists of things remarkable. Some 
walkers would have said that it was too hot fur w^alking in : we agreed 
that it was not, and pushed on, at a good pace. Sunshine should never 
be too hot or too bright for ns : for I believe that it is as essential to the 
health of the blood of men as to that of the juices of plants and fruits ; 
and that the more we get of it the riper we grow, and the sweeter, and 
the more generous, like Portugal grapes: w^anting it, we are like English 
grapes — not worth gathering, and as sour ns verjuice. Look at the 
people who shut themselves up in shady parlours, and will not let the 
sun get at them, what white, bloodless beings they look like — wrinkled, 
withered, and wan as summer pippins kept through the winter in dry 
closets. Sunshine for me — moonshine for melancholy poets, full of a 
sonnet to the ** chaste Dian,” but stuck fast in the fWst line at Oh 
Moon !” — and gas-shinc for late getters to bed. 

On we went our way, rejoicing in the sunshine, and expatiating as we 
went upon “ the beneficial ” good it did this world — how well it aired ” 
it — ^how comfortable and cheerful it made it, and all that. ** Right 
shoulder forward ” was the word of command: Keniiington Common 
was soon “ left shoulder backward Clapham Road wondered who we 
were that had all its road to ourselves, for no one else seemed wishful to 
be broiled to death the lovers of the cool “ affected the shade 
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we affected the sun/* because it didi^t affect us, save as we wished it 
—affectionately, as if it loved us as wctlove it. 

On we went ; and I must say that, fpr a one-legged walker, my trusty 
stick kept wonderfully well up with me, and even sometimes stepped a 
foot before me ; but 1 encouraged it, and patted it approvingly on the 
head ; and even your “ stick ” has some*thiug like an organ of “ love^f- 
approbation ** in its head, and w^ll do wonders if you encourage it. 
Why, there’s that slick of an author, ,Mr. Barnaby Backgarret — some 
one read a sonnet of his right tlirougb, and so little did the 'generous 
reader think there was somewhat too much ” of it, that he aebused 
him to make more of it, by adding two feet to the last line,>by way of 
Alexandrine, which is really an addition to your small sonnet, and brings 
it to a close with an d'plonihAike pause that is very effective. Mr. B. B., 
so encouraged, has gone on, and is half way through another sonnet by 
this time : so lie “ advises me per last.” I wish him well through it, for 
I have no envy on that side of the way, kno\xing what “ a labour of love ” 
it is, and how much in vain — like getting a son, to be gibbeted when you 
had hopes of him, and flattered yourself he w'ould be “ sucli au honour 
to his family.” 

On wc went like one — solus in the siin — liaving the way all our own 
way — nobody disputing it with us — not even the omnibuses, that dispute 
every inch of the way with you “ on the stones,” while the drivers and 
conductors dispute with one another. A cow, under a shadowing tree, 
whisking her tail about by way of warning to the flies, was the only 
living thing wc saw till wc wore fairlv, and freshly, and softly treading 
over the green sward of Cla]»hnm (/ommon — an nncommon common, 
considering its neighbourhood to our great city, for it was green, and had 
some lieautiful old trees on it — ponds, willow-shaded, duck-weeded, duck- 
navigated — three old Avnsherwomen, lianging 
“Their petticoats out to dry, 

To keep one another eoin-pa-ny,” — 

two or three donkeys, a school-full of children just poured out, the hour 
being twelve, four grooms playing at quoits under tlie shadow of some 
elms, with two large white feathers stuck in the ground for mary, a Hock 
of fine fat geese, a sow just out of the mud, and shining all over with sa- 
tisfaction that she was in such a pickle as not to he fit for the parlour and 

polite society — (1 never saw a dirty beast happier — not even D , 

drunk and rolling in the gutter) —and a few sundries, labourers sleeping 
away their want of beer, &c. &c. 

On we went, and winding our way among the furze, now out of 
bloom, we were alone in a little hollow ; and here wc sat down to rest 
our walking-stick awhile, and think of nothing. The Clapham ‘‘ world 
was quite shut out.” All was stillness, save when a donkey brayed, 
but as wo thought he did not — he might though — address himself to us, 
we took no notice of him, and let him bray, till he had expressed all he 
had to say upon that subject, whatever it was. 1 could not help think- 
ing what a world of idle discussion might be spared the world if tlie 
world would only treat the other members of the Bray family just as I 
treated the Clapham Cummou orator — hear him out, and let the next 
donkey, five miles off, reply to him. What wide intervals in discussion 
we should have I Like Mr. Wordsworth, 

** I am not ono that much or oft delight” 
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in public speaking.” “ Wisdom sometimes cricth in the streets, and 
no one regardeth her if she wbuld laugh, I would listen, and join in. 
I let “ my learned friend ” run oown, and all again was most delicious 
silence — silence made more sweet by the dissonance I had just heard. 
Now I could hear the leaves prattle, in their pretty, lisping way, with 
tl^ zephyrs, as poets call thdse whiffling young winds which wander 
al^iit commons and fields all day long, and take playful liberties with 
the flowers, romping with theni^aifil kissing them, and rumpling their 
nicely-plaited frills, till they are iiardly fit to be seen. Now, too, I 
could hear the bee murmur — not unthankfiilly — no, he expressed how 
happy ’fiti was by that sweet, drowsy, low singing of his. I thought, 
as he brushed by, that he reproached me for sitting idling there. Why 
was I not up, and 

« ** Gathering honey all the day, 

* From ev’ry opening flower ?*’ 

I made the best excuse I could, and that was not a bad one — I never 
knew an idle man who was not gixxl at such apologies — and he seemed 
molliflcd, and left me “ to blush unseen ” — a delicacy which did honour 
to the sweet-dispositioned little fellow, who could have stung me with a 
reproach, if he had been so minded ; Imt he had come out on a ditferent 
mission than to teach idle dogs a lesson on industry, and went about his 
own business, leaving me to go about mine at my own time — in my ow'ii 
way. I was not altogether idle, for, with my stick, I traced a name dear 
to me on the level smooth sand bcfoic me, and scratched it out again, 
and wrote it better the next time. At least, I was improving my 
^ hand.” And my mind ? and heart, and its aficctions ? Why not ? 
In these solitary moments we remember friends, and hug them to our 
heart ; and forgive enemies, and do not thrust them fnnn it. Those 
moments arc not idly spent in which we can do that — for tlie last is 
sometimes hard to do. Now I could hear, too, the always pleasant 
singing of the birds. One of those songsters I hud often heard in my 
walks, but never could make out the singer’s name ; it was not in tlie 
bills. This day he perched before me upon the topmost branch of a 
furze-bush, and struck up the old tune which hud so often delighted 
me. I looked at him, and knew him, by the description of his vestments, 
to be that eminent minor canon, Mr. Richard Whitethroat, an old 
and much-respected member of Nature’s cathedral choir. That was 
something to learn : I was not idle. ^ Having passed half au hour more 
in observations of the little plants at my feet, and speculated on the 
origin, and uses and abuses of sand, (among wbicli its being served 
up in a dish of spinach is one,) and having watched one of those 
beautiful brilliant green-mailed beetles running liither and thither, 

I knew not on what enaiid, — niy legs having been indulged with a 
long rest after the pull up-hill — my dry stick refreshed by a little 
playful paddling in a plasliy pond on one side of me, I was about 
to rise, when company dropped in, and I tlierefore received them — 
with dignity — seated. A small knoll, neatly covered with brown moss, 
was my throne of state — the high furze nodding over my head was 
my canopy — and a little patch of green grass, forming a sort of sniall 
glade tetween the bushes on fither side, was my carpet, over wtiich 
the various presentations passed, and had the honour of au audience, 
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and now and then a condescending compliment from my most sacred 
Majesty. The first presentation wa ;3 a handsome white horse of 
Arabian blood — a brilliant fellow, shining so glaringly in the sun, that 
my weak eyes ached at beholding his silvery uniform. As he passed 
along he paused and looked at me respectfully, and not wishing to oflPend 
a gentleman evidently with a stick, he gave a good-humoured whinny 
and walked on. I don’t know wheyier animals are fond of me — I am 
of them, from the highest to the lo\)cs*i; or whether it was whispered 
by one to the other that there was an interesting biped in the bushes, 
who was supposed to be a friend to them, in his rpiiet way, 
not : I was either very popular in those parts, or there is a gfcat exist^f 
ing spirit of curiosity in animals : for in half a minute more a cow, who 
was passing by, paused, and contemplated me for some moments, chew- 
ing her agreeable sweet cud the whde I chewed mine of “ sweet and 
bitter fancies,” as they occurred. She was a comely* creature, of the 
Alderney breed — quite a “ Young Ladies’ Prawiiig-Book ” cow — deli- 
cately clean all over, even to the brush which cr)ncliidcd her tail — per- 
haps a little vain of her person in general, and, 1 thought, as proud of 
her horns ns a lucky husband who has got three thousand pounds 
damnges from some noble somebody for taking liis wife off his hands — 
always an implied compliment to the husband’s taste in the first selection. 
This cowdandizettc was not alone, it turned out ; for at her heels came 
“ staggering Bob ” — (as your young veal is hitjhi while “ in the tlcsh ”) 
— her calf— a well-behaved bull-calf enough, an honour to his mother, 
and as gentle as any lamb. For an animal with his reputation for sim- 
plicity, he behaved himself sensibly ; and when I otfered to scratch 
his poll, which all animals like, he let me scratch it ; and when 1 
pulled some grass, and held it to his nose, he smelt to it, acknow- 
ledged that it was good and green, but did nut cat of it, being con- 
fined to a milk-diet for the present. Mamma looked on, as mammas 
look on when you ])et ihelr jicts — plc.ased, very much so, and giving 
you credit fur the pleasure you take in their young progeny. These 
having passeal away, a “ silly sliecp ” dropped in cn pasiant, and 
sillily stared at me, hut f w'as not offended. As I loukeiT on the “ full 
meekness of its face,” I could not help thinking what a shame and 
disgrace it was that such an inoffensive creature should be doomed to 
an earlier death than Nature meant fur it, solely because such a hog as 
Huggins hajipeiis to he carnivorous, and must have his mutton, and is, 
as he boasts himself, “ u good grubner ” — i. e., can clear his plate of two 
pounds of meat at a sitting ; and then pretend to be thankful to Heaven that 
he is fed ! So he is, while the shoulder is hot. Let his wife serve it up cold 
the next day, and he will affect a muttered sort of thankfulness when 
he fits down to it. But let her serve it up on the third day, and he has 

no sooner murmured “ For what wc arc alwut to receive make 

us truly thankful !” than he lifts the cover, and, his gratitude vanishing 
0* the instant, growls out, “ What, this infernal cold mutton again?** 
This last innocent dropper-in did not stay long with me, for that 
going-all-day -long dinner-bell, the bell-wether’s “ tintinnabnlary 
chime** summoned him away. A pair of sparrows — Common spar- 
rows— not those sooty fellow’s that get a disreputable miscellaneous 
living about town, but cleanly suburban sparrows, in pepper-and- 
oatt suits of feathers—next looked in, and picked up something be- 
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tween my feet, confidently. These gone» a hen, with seven white 
and two dusky chickens, came next, and poked about among the bushes 
behind and on each side of me. It was interesting to observe her in- 
structing the young idea how to pick up this and that, and hear her 
continual “ cluck, cluck,” whj^n they straggled up to where I sat 
brooding ; and when they came about her again, to see her direct their 
attention to such things as she WOUI4I have them more regardful of than 
minding ipe. I could not feel ofiend^. Another bee — no connexion” 
with the bee I have previously mentioned — a traveller for a different 
fJiVw»\.the same line — looked in “ as he was passing,” and, finding 
there was “ nothing in his way,” pushed on. After him followed a 
wasp, in a more amiable temper than usual, and humming an old air 
not badly ; but I was glad when he took himself oif, for he is not to be 
relied upon, the i-ascal’s monkey,” or temper, is so soon put up, and 
gives you* a stab and is gone before you can cry “ What’s that for?” 
A butterfly, very handsomely 

“ drest 

All in his best. 

To wing abroad with Sally," 

or Psyche, or Sukey, whoever “ his flame ” might he — came fluttering 
in, and finding that “ the chaste, the fair, the inexpressive she ” was 
not there, fluttered out again to find her. I could have told him where 
she probably was, for I had seen her pass t\vo minutes before. But as 
he did not ask — 

“ Oh, where is she gone r" 

I could not reply — 

' “ Down the Loftg Acre 

nor he aftectionately add — 

“ Oh, if that is the case. Sir, PH soon overtake her.'* 

My next visitor was that very handsome re])tilethc laud-newt — a sort 
of long frog, with a tail, A few more beetles gratified me by letting me 
look at their burnished armour of green and gold, and went glittering 
away. And Is^st, and not least, another cow, in a brown coat and waist- 
coat, and w*hitc pantaloons, paid me a how-d’ye-do ” visit, and gave 
my solitary Muse tw'o mews, which I thought liberal on her part. Alto- 
gether, it was the best and most interesting levee of the season. And 
all this agreeable life and pleasing vicissitude of visiting friends and 
familiars is to be enjoyed in one liour a common only four miles from 
London, open to any one, as it should be, and long may it be — and no 
felonious hand commit that worst of thefts — “ steal a common from a 
goose !” I am candid enough to say that I feel deeply interested in 
that prayer ; for if the depredators were successful in the one, they 
might take it into their wicked heads to reverse the crime, and — “ steal 
a fjoofe from a common.” Ulio then would be safe ? — But away with 
unpleasant anticipations ! 

" Be not over-exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils 

What need a man forestall his date of grief?’* 

One hutniliating thought, however, will intrude. This. How Cock- 
ncyish it was of me to be dclighicd with fhis scene^ wlilch I was, liti- 
feigncdly ! Can any London-born poet, or what not, hope to be saved ** 
from an Edinburgh-borh critic, if he eon so easily find it in bis foolish 
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heart to be entertained bo cheaply and bo town-handily ? But he, ]^ot 
mistaken fellow, is not so much to blame as thatpreverae, welKmeaning, 
kind old creature, Nature. It is she that is guilty of these Cockneyisms : 
it may seem, unfilial on my part to lay such an accusation against her, 
but it is too true. If she will plant her ^ces in pots — I beg het pardon 
— plots of ground within a stone’s throw of the four^mile stone, and 
watch over them, and make them, or^lct them, thrive, and flourish, and 
look as stately and handsome as if thsy were growing in the he^rt of the 
country, “ far removed from noise and smoke — and if she will drop 
her violets and other wild flowers about so accessible a common«*-^W>^ 
Cockneys only trod — and if she will send her cuckoo “ cif^kooing ’f 

in all corners of Clapham \ and her lark spinning up to the sky, having 
instructed him previously in plain-chant, and taught him the songs 
which she has “ set” herself “ for the occasiop,” and if she will take 
pleasure in seeing and hearing her 

“ -/Etherial songster, soaring merrily,” 

and in watching 

“ Ilis wings keep time to his rich music's flow. 

Rolling along the sky celestially. 

And echoing o‘er the hill’s wood-w aving brow. 

Along the flood, that back reflects the sky, 

And him, that warbling speck, deep-uiirror'd Vrom on high*;” 

and if she will trail “ her green lobe’s hem ” so close to town that 
awkward Cockneys tread on it, whoso fault are all these faults but hers ? 

These common sj)ot8 are not so common as they seem. The “ bene- 
ficial Sun ” smiles as he shines upon them — 1 have seen him — and it 
did not strike me that he smiled as if he derided them, but rather as if 
lie loved them, and saw some natural beauty there not unworthy of his 
approbation. I have observed, too, that he spends some hours every 
day among these scenes ; and if he docs, why should not 1 ? — and when 
lie retires in the evening to “ Thetis’ lap,” that he blesses them with a 
parting smile. The Seasons visit there, each one in order due, and take 
some pains and more pleasure in showing how they admir^ them. The 
clouds drop their “ fatness ” upon them, and freshen their ever-fertile 
verdure. The stars look down upon them, and liglit up their iiiglit- 
dews till they shine like droppings of those stars. The Moon glides 
over them, and is not ashamed to be seen turning her swcetly-serious 
smile towards them, and gilds tifeir little hollows of water with her 
silvery rays, and stops to look into them as Beauty looks into her 
mirror, admiring her own lovely face. He who laid dowmthese humble 
scenes, and first adorned them, lie breathes over them, and their wild- 
flow'ers blow at his bidding, that tlie air may be sweetened ; and their 
wild fruits bloom and ripen, that his wild feathered creatures may be 
fed ; and every rood of this poor common ground is instinct with verdant 
life. And lastly, and not Icastly, he permits tow ii-iieighbouriug Man to 
strike in his spade here, and his dibble there, and his ploughshare in 
another place, and bestows an unheard blessing upon his labours ; and 
while Paul planteth, and Apollos waterctb,” He “ giveth the increase.” ^ 
But these things iu their favour iiotwithstandiug, 1 should not^so . I 
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am admonished^^-i^mire theiie unaaauming commonplaces/’ and 
haunt them stffieiqtientty as ! d^ vi.! 

< ** Take pleatnro In their meanest object’s sight,*’ 

as Poet Withers did: j^r, nathle^et t make myself chargeable the eby 
with that rank offence which cannot look for “ benefit of clergy ” — 
Cuckneyism ! — Well, I will hope t% live long enough to see the day 
when a bijl shall pass through bc^th Houses to enable “ the undertakers” 
(they have begun the work) to remove all that is rurally beautiful in the 
ff^t'ljk^aiirhood of London so much farther off, that it may be fit to be 
visited, witliout impeachment of the visiter. Hampstead, if “ lifted ” 
as our Northern friends were wont to “ lift ” the cattle of their Southern 
border-neighbours, would make a pretty parcel of addition to Arthur’s 
Seat; and as there arc no Scotch cockneys, would not he Cockney 
ground, as it is now. Rienmond in Surrey, if ” translated,” might he 
patched upon Richmond in Yorkshire, and thus be rendered visitable 
by tourists, and no shame to them. Essc.v miglit be given, fogs uiid 
frogs included, to the Dutch, who w'ould jump at it, having lost so much 
dry territory lately, and welcome “the damp stranger.” Kent may 
stand as it is, for the sole sake of Greenwich Hospital — not but it w’ould 
be a generous gift to the French, who, as we used to take their new 
ships, ought now to take our old sailors, on the reciprocity system. 

But, however, to pursue our theme and our journey. Having rested, 
or rather lounged, for a full hour, up wc started, and off we went again. 
The Common w’as soon left behind : “ the world was all before us, 
whereto choose:” we pitched upon a neighbotiring village, Tooting, 
and, as the wags say, “ pitched into it,” for, in a few moments, Upper 
Tooting was under us, and Jyjwcr Tooting kept at a respectful dis- 
tance, as if it feared the worst that might befall. But as we did not 
wish to spread alarm before us, we struck off to the left, aside as it 
were, into Devonshire Road, not very inviting to look-at at its en- 
trance, but when we had go into it, and detoured again to the riidit, 
we found ourselves in a very pleasant, winding, Naysmith sort of lane, 
highl Dragmoor Lane, hedged and studded with trees, with a poor- 
looking but picturesque cottage on the left side thereof, and a little 
farther dow'n, on the right, a smart, fantastic cotUgc, newly huilt in 
imitation of the old style — and a very comfortable, nnconifortabe, 
lonely, out-of-the-way house it was, the lord of which ilk hud need 
be a sturdy fellow, and wlien he cfaps his well-aired night-cap on, 
looks, I 8lu)uld hope, before he puts out the light and gets into 
bed, to see that his pistols are primed and loaded, and his powder 
dry.” We found ourselves, in no long time, stumbling over Streatham 
Common, the wartiest ground wc ever walked upon — a wild green spot, 
unhandsomely disfigured with some hundreds of inole-hills-^a sort of 
ptistular eruption of the “ earth earthy,” A noble line of fine old trees 
on the right, and Mrs. THralc’s (Johnson’s Mrs. Thrule’s) residence 
and park on the left, made the wild spot cultivated and classic ground. 
Johnson, ))erhaD8, had rolled his Leviathan bulk over the very hills at 
which I stumbled, Bozzy picking his way behind him, carefully — 
surly Sam growling at him all the while to ” Come on. Sir, and not 
wake mountains of raoTe-htlis !’^and then stumbling over one of them 
* pitching bis hat and wig and walking-stick some distance 
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in advance of the rest tf 

him up, when the disdainful Doctor 4fbve^kiikfl£w w^ Sir ! 

The man who in walking alona the devious piubaln titeffiriottB fields of 
life, if he is not humble enough to look to his own feel^and a^o w^erehc 
tre^d^, if he falters and falls, sliould not' allow ahothef man’s pride to 
stoop BO low as to lift him up. Sir, as I have made my own bed in my 
own way, le*. me lie on it till I choote to rise in my own manner. As 1 
greatly fell without assistance, Idt The greatly rise without^ your in- 
terference. Tiie man who But ring the bell, Sir, and a tru^t^ 

your retlections, Sir, fur wc have been keeping the dinner w<>tfCiff^wiih 
these frivolous disputations. Ring the bell. Sir !*• — which the obedient 
Bozzy (lid, no doubt, only too proud to do it. And when they were 
seated at the tlinner-table, and the first fierce severity of the fine old 
bear’s hunger was jiartially ajipeased, if he cemfessed Iris faili^jig and his 
falling to the company, Bozzy interposed a “ Yes, Sir, but you fell with 
dignity, and rose' greater by that fall:” af which fulsomeiiess the old 
Doctor woulil growl an angry “ Bah !” like a bear with a vexation, 
and indignantly send his plate', up for a fourth helping to the mutton. 

I saw and heard it all, anil felt that I was treading classic ground while 
threading my way between the mole-hills upon Streatham Common. 

On wc wont, ho^\ever ; and in a little while wc w ere on 'rooting Com- 
mon — wild, but a pleasant wildness. Patrick Naysmith had been over 
these spots, for I traced him. Here wc got again among furze, wild 
flowers, wild birds, tame ducks, weedy ponds, tinted wiihmineral water (?), 
fctraggling children, drcamy-cNcd donkeys, and haymakers, winding in 
and out among llie bushes, as they returned to the fields, to sweat and 
labour in the sun, and scud the friigi^incc of the new-mown liay stream- 
ing towards the town. It would have l)(*.cn a iierfect rural scene if the 
workhouse on the right had not spoiled all ; and yet there was some 
comfort still in looking at that last refuge for the destitute. It did not 
seem ns yet a gaol. The liglit and the air of lieaven could visit its open 
windows and shine and breathe into them ; and the poor could yet look 
out of them upon the green common, and the blue hills iu the distance, 
and hear the skylark warbling to the silent noon. Here, as the weather 
was really “ insulting hot,” wc sat ourselves down under shadow of 
sonic friendly furze — friendly us long as you do not interfere with it — 
and got into a ictc-d-ietc with a donkey who was “ dining out” tliere. 
Tlie ass has a sorry reputation for intellectuality, yet we could not help 
noticing that at the dinner-table his few faculties were all on the alert, like 
an alderman’s, nud that he twinkled his cars and whisked his tail with 
a liveliness such as lie never exhibits when employed in the graver 
business of life — perhaps from some mistaken notions of dignity, or of 
the necessity of looking serious when you are not so. Having cooled 
ourselves by these contemplations, and having shown that wc were not 
particular what sort of company we got into, so long as it was agreeable,! 
we rose refreshed, and on we went over the little there was left of Toot- 
ing Common, and were soon in Streatham Lane — a pleasant, rurU 
lane enough-— and winding it up, we found ourselves at Tooting. Herein 
having surveyed the place, and seen all that was curious, we made our 
head-quarters at the King’s Head Inn,«and ordering a mutton-clmp^ 
lettuce, and ale, settled down in the good large parlour of that old- 
fashioi^ house of entertainment. I could not help imagining, as t 
VOt. LI. NO. ccii. o 
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entered the old room, that “ the Doctor ” had been before me there, in 
some of his tergiversations while resident with Mrs. Thrale, and that 
these poor walls had often resounded his loud, unpacifiable bow-wow.” 
The poor place was immediately tabooed and made sacred by imagina- 
tion, The great Doctor was net “ above ” these humble places, and 
has said a word or two in their praise, but I forget what, and where to 
find it. Then why should I be “ alxAre ” them ? I am not. I love these 
old inns, 'and their old parlours %rirti low ceilings, heavy cross- beamed, 
chairs, hard-bottomed, oaken pannels, fantastic-fashioned chim- 
ney-glaS§^, oval mirrors, the owl in a glass-case over the fire-place, the 
round tables, and flapped tables, the two or three bad paintings, and 
the numerous bad engravings, “ published, as the Act directs, 30 June, 
1786, by Robert Sater, Map, Chart, and Print Seller, No. 53, Fleet 
Street.^—If the*Act directs the publication of such execrably bad pew- 
ter-plate engravings, more shame to the Act for such an uncalled-for act 
—that is all I say. And yfit the subjects of the engravings in review 
are imthetic enough, however humorously handled. “Jemmy” 
as he is called — the “ Jamie ” of that most exquisite of all “ auld 
ballats” — “Auld Robin Gray” — is seen in one taking his farewell 
of poor Jenny, a fashionable young lady of eighty years since, sashed, 
feathered, standing somehow in high-heeled shoes, her gown-tail 
bundled up behind — looking much more like “ Poll of Plymouth ” than 
a “ braw Scotch lassie.” “ Jemmy,” too, is not to be sneezed at as 
unfashionable. He is a smart sea-faring fellow' enough — in striped 
trowsers, and striped w aistcoat to match, smart round jacket, round hat, 
shoes, and buckles as big as his shoes, a stick tucked under his arm in 
sailor’s fashion — ^not a walking-stick, but a stick to be carried jemmily 
under the arm, in Portsmouth fashion. While he is taking his affect- 
ing farewell — (I presume it to have been so from Jenny’s w'hite hand- 
kerchief being a])plied to her left eye, and that only) — a shipmate 
is seen, in the background, hauling the ship’s boat to the shore, might 
and main : his stick is thrust under his arm all the while — he cannot 
part with it : rsea-w'ater enough to keep the boat afloat is flowing behind 
him, but he “ heeds not what the landsmen say:” he is no “ tailor,” 
but a sailor: so he “ Hauls away, yo-ho, boys !” and though he should 
be properly up to his middle in the sea, the artist has taken care of 
him, and you see every bit of his shoes dry on the top of a wave. 

This pathetic piece is the right-havd supporter of the owl in the glass- 
case. On the left “Jemmy’s Return ” is almost as “ seriously inclined,” 
as Othello says, on the part of the artist. Mrs. “ Auld Robin Gray ” is 
seen drowned, I should almost say, in sorrow at the door of the cottage 
of her “ gude man,” situated by the sea-side, with the sea in the ofiBug 
running so high, that if it did do as it could do, it would drown poor 
disconsolate Jemmy, Mrs. Gray, auld Robin, cottage, cat at the cottage- 
door, and all ; but it forbears, very much to its credit. Tbefe are a few 
misprints in the verses quoted underneath, which ehow a not-unbecom- 
ing ignorance of “ the Scottish Doric such as bath for baith^wraik 
for wraith — fair for sair ; but it would be hyperciitiGiBin to dwell upon 
them. Four spotting prints— all over hoyse and dog — and “one other,” 
in which two young ladies are taking Love (a decent lad enough, in a 
sort of short, smart bedgown) in at the window, while the old lady their 
mother is fost asleep in her easy chair— (if she can be eaay in a chair 
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y/hich is bo much out of the pei*spective)~and the e^mipanioii print,” 
in which the old lady is roused, and driving Love away, vi et amM, with 

a birch-broom these adorn the other spare walls of the parlour, and 

make them entertaining. These things do not abate my love for an old 
road-side inn— “ not a jot !” — they add to it. I might have been better 
accommodated perhaps at the Athenaeum Club House ; but here 1 am 
all alone — which is a luxury sometimes : there, there is that eternal 
Member always present, with that^urftiring, tiring member of his own 
Athenaeum, his tongue, perpetually bore, bore, bore-ing me with^^sfl????^ 
“ fire-new scheme,” perhaps, for defiagrating the poor, dear/^ead, de- 
parted coal-heavers of botli shores of the Thames into coal-gas! I 
have thought of that myself, so that he is not original. These men, in 
their time, swallow so much coal-dust, that it does seem a pity that it 
should be altogether lost, as it is when it is bftried with them.. Here I 
miss hearing for the hundredth time that other scientific proposition of 
his — as ticket-porters are, all their lives long* such “ entire butt ” tossers- 
off of beer, that it is possible to get back from them a pure “ extract of 
malt !” Schemes feasible enough, but is it not carrying science a little too 
far, when it seeks to resolve the elements of society into their constituent 
principles? I think it is; and therefore am I happier here than in 

Mr. Professor ’s company. I might be better entertained per- 

haps at the United Service Club ; but then there’s that never-absent- 
on-no-account old Major Fullpay of the Fcuciblcs, who has so little 
consideration for the HaUpays — a large portion of the family of military 
and naval Men — and none at all for the Quarterpays — a larger. And 
then I have heard that story of his about the Duke of York, and what 
his Royal Highness said when he critically reviewed his corps at Chat- 
ham Lines, and what the Major said to his Royal Highness, being an 
answer to the same,” that I could tell it the Major, Avord for word, 
for he never varies — I will say that for him. And then there are those 
*'Linos ” by the Major, written upon that proud occasion, which I call 
His Chatham Lines ” — at wdiicli he laughs — not at the “ Lines^*^ but 
at the joke ; and I laugh — not at the Major, but at the “ Lines'^ 1 know 
them now by heart, and could prompt the author, if need were. There- 
fore am I better pleased with the King’s Head than the Major’s. The 
socialities of these Clubs are delightful, doubtless. It is not unpleasant, 
that I am aware of, to dine socially, at four different tables, with Captain 
Alexander in one corner, Baron ^kimmilk, of the Gennan Legion, in 
another. Captain Moggeridge in a third — (that is, if .the wind is favour- 
able to his whiskers, for, if it is not, and it blows them, carefully combed 
one way, the other way, the Captain returns home, and does not ven- 
ture out again till the wind has turned) — it is pleasant to dine 
there, and be, the wliile, snugly ensconced in a fourth corner. It 
is not unpleasant — indeed, it is agreeable — to “ exchange the newa 
of the day ” by exchanging the newspapers — the ‘ Times * for the 
* Chronicle ’—with the Baron, and faking the ‘Globe’ after Captain 
Alexander has done with it — (not that Captain Alexander who epn- 
quered this world, and cried because he had got nothing more to do^ 
no, quite a different sort of man) — give the ‘ Sun ’ up to him in 
return. But yet I like the one solitary paper of an inn better — no waiter 
bespeaking it-^having it quietly and comfortably all to myself, to read it, 
or spell it, or go to sleep over it and the debates in the Imperid Par- 

o 2» 
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liamentjustas they dispose one, or one feels disposed. I have my pre- 
judices and preferences, and cannot help entertaining them. 

After dinner sit awhile/^ adviseth the sensible old proverb : we did 
so, and found ourselves none the worse for following its advice : some 
people do, for they get drowsy in* their chair — a bad sign, and “ drop oft* 
to sleep,” as they express it, and sometimes never wahe again — a worse 
sign than the other of the perniciousftess of this after-dinner, full-blooded 
slumbering. Children are all the %ore sprightly for their meals, and 
““JeR-ORinutes after dinner will turn the house out of windows, if you will 
allow tlTeiA or commission them to do so. Full-grown children, if good 
boys and girls, should be just as much alive, and full of their fun, after 
their dinners ; but the worst of these spoiled children is that they cat 
more than they want — fill their eyes instead of their stomachs — regulate 
their appetites by the poiitid avoirdupoise, and are not content and sa- 
tisfied till the scale goes down thumping on the counter with rather too 
honest a lumping weight and measure. And thus they grow plethoric 
and stu2)id, and lie senseless and inactive in their styes^ though they are 
not so rated in the parish-books. We — being moderately given — felt no 
drowsiness : even three- fourths of a quart of honest good ale did not 
set our head humming like a top asleep : quite the contrary : we were 
all alive and leaping — our few faculties, at least, were — and so we su- 
peradded to the “ After dinner sit awhile ” an invention of our own — 

After dinner scribble awhile ” — ^by way of dessert^ which made our 
sitting still and quiet not unpleasant. That^done, and having looked 
over what we had written, and dotted the egotistic vowel (which letter is 
that ?) where we had missed so doing in “ the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment,” and having given a dash to a double //, and stuck in a comma 
here and there, to measure the sense, and mark the construction, and 
not confound and confuse botli, we rolled up our work as neatly as a 
sempstress — put it hy — rang the bell — brought in the maid, who 
brought in the hill, gave it a first, second, and third reading, passed it 
without a dissentient voice, and then counting the House out, adjourned. 
The King's Head ” seemed perfectly satisfied, and, ■we thought, 
smiled on us as we took our leave ; and so he ought, for wc had shown 
our attachment to the Constitution and our loyalty at one and the same 
time. 

Off wc went again, at a brisk pace, not caring for the heat — not 
caring, indeed, for anything. Not hr from our inn, a plcasant-lookiug 
lane opened its mouth and asked us to walk in. It was a lane which 
some proud persons would avoid as much as they would ** plague, pesti- 
lence, and ftimine :” more humble men would modestly walk np it, 
and see no harm in it — nothing which could disgrace them in being 
seen to visit there. It is time that I mentioned its expressive name : 
did plain John Bunyan christen it, or what man with a like homely 
mind ? It is, then, called-— (for I sec you are curious to know its name) 
—Obligation Lane ! — why so named, and with what nnrev^aled sig- 
nification, I know not. It was a pleasant place, and so I was not cu- 
rious to know more. On the left was a little cottage, new, but built 
in bad imitation of an old cottage ; but its situation was delightful, and 
made amends for its improptr pretenribns to be what it ^as not. It 
faced the glowing West, and looked up a small green field, and through 
trefe, and over meadows, and over Wandsworth, and over the Thames, 
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and on and on, till the Western horizon shut i^ th^ scene. **Ah!*’ 
groaned we : but we will not let the reader into the secrete of our 
thoughts — except these — that forty pounds a year, bc^ks, friends, and 
a few articles of similar sorts, got somehow mixed together and made 
up an agreeable miscellany enough of hopes. On the right was ah old* 
fashioned farm-house, and, as we approached it, the farmer, we suj»|- 
posed — an infirm-limbed man — ^vsas wheeled out at its gates in hh 
invalid’s chair, attended by a scrvsnti and a young gentleman, his son, 
and the field-gates being thrown open before him, was soon amons bteur* 
labourers, getting in the hay -harvest — the most fragrant lalvcui'Ui the 
farmer’s year. The air was scented with it — the ground was sweet with 
it : liealth and gratification seemed to breathe in every wafture of the 
new-mown fragrance and every movement of the gently-agitated air. 
The wind seemed loth to carry its fragrant tead away,p and yet it would 
— for there is not a part of this great metropolis which is no*t conscious 
that the hay-harvest in its neighbourhood is going on : the scent of it 
— the wind being favourable — visits it in the coolness of the evenings 
of June, and sets the thoughts of its tow'n-prisoned people fieldwards. 

On we went, listening to the cuckoo — where ? — and the blackbird— 
and the thrush — and the little linnet — and some other small contri- 
butors to Nature’s “ Liitlo Warhlcr ^^ — a pleasing miscellany of songs, 

“ to be had gratis” in “the Row:”— be particular, however, in inquiring 
for the right Ro>v — the hedge-row. Just as we had made up our mind 
who was the possessor pf “ the desirable copyright ” of the words and 
music of this most interesting collection of old Natural Melodies, and 
having critically investigated the style of both, liking the unaffected 
simplicity of the one and the unlearned learning of the counterpoint of 
the other, >ve tumbled over a stile of another sort, and upon picking up 
ourselves, and looking where we were, guessed where we were, and there 
we were upon the ///if/t common of our uncommonly common pilgrimage 
— Wandsworth Common. 

On we went, enjoying the fresh, cool, open scene, and the silence, 
only broken by birds — and the gloriously bright and warm sunset — and 
the loneliness ; for the only living thing we sa\v — the birds keeping them- 
selves out of sight — was a brown spaniel dog — a rambling, meditative, 
humorous dog, like ourself. We looked all round, a circle of some miles, 
to see if he had a master anywhere thereabouts : no — he was alone : a 
“ melancholy Jaques,” in a shaggy coat, going about upon all-fours! 
We did not interrupt the current of his cogitations, and let him pass. 
The Common was now all ours, and we enjoyed it : wx were “ monarchs 
of all we surveyed,” and well to do, and well content. Getting off the 
Common at last, we found wc were in the right road— one lined, on 
both sides, for a quarter of a mile, with beautiful dwarf-oaks, here and 
there interspersed with two or three poplars and some stately dms ; but 
the oak is, par excellence — at least, I think so — the pastoral painter's 
tree. Look at its innumerable arms, and their graceful attitudes, and 
the undulating lines they make, and the broad wideness and handjsoi^pe 
wholeness of the whole, and you will say that it is the landscape-- 
painter’s tree. Look at it, and through it, especially at twilight, and you 
will see more of its beauty than you cig;i behold in the common light nf 
day. A little farther on, 1 was struck with the care which some one 
had taken of an old oak-tree which grew aslant a ” pond, and Ufoidd 
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have tumbled into it, if its main limb had not been under-propped by 
a stedfast post, and its minor limbs bound up strongly, to support one 
another, with sheets of iron. Who had this reverence for the old tree, 
that they would not cut it down, but tended it like a deformed child or 
old man grown decrepit ? You oould not help thinking well of them : 
I could not. 

On and on we went, and in no Ibng time were again on Glapham 
Common, how grey w’ith the gradOaKy-deepening dusk of evening ; bnt 
were not yet a-bed — the cattle w ere still crop])ing — the sheep 
weresfilroi^ating — the crows, vagrants like myself, were returning home, 
and cawed and chattered in such iuharmoriious fashion as I should be 
loth to imitate when I wish to be listened to, as I do sometimes. The 
Common passed, that most enduring beast of luirden, Adam's pad, 
trotted me safely, at a good‘^pacc, down the hill, past Stockwell, through 
Kennington, and I stepped down from my stirrups at my own humble 
door in ancient, archiepiscop'al Lambeth, untired in mind, untired in 
limb, and not a whit the worse for all my travails. I used to think that 
the North side of London was “the ruralest" — to use a town-made 
idiom : after this day, and the scenery I have seen, I give up tliat old 
opinion as heretical, and shall, with Richard, 

“ Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.” 

Now, gentle Reader, as you have listened to me so far, listen to me 
a minute longer, and answer me — ^Which is more pleasurable — ^more 
healthy, hearty, and even entertaining, a walk or a lazy, idling lounge 
up and down Regent-street, or such a walk and lounge as 1 have only 
half described up and down hill and dale, and over common, and “ tho- 
rough weedi *^ — I won’t say wood — “ and tliorough brier ?” — If you will 
not candidly speak out for the latter, I will: it sliall have my voice — 
a weak one — and my vote and interest. “Think of that, Master 
Brooke !" 

C. W. 


AN ORIGINAL ESSAY ON SHOOTING. 


Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the bead.”— Siiaksprahe. 

“ you've hit it. So did he not tl^J sparrow.” — Idem* 

^ Teach the young idea how to shoot .” — Dictionary of Ntw Quotationa, 


At this season of the year, wlicn Nature, no longer clothed in her 
mantle of green, has already assumed her many-coloured suit, when 
the dew lies heavy on the morning grass, and the fields, stripped of their 
bounteous gifts to man, arc opened to his amplest range, a word or two 
upon shooting will not be deemed mal-d-propos, either b^ such of our 
readers as pursue the sport, or by such as do not ; for it is the especial 
privilege of the didactic to find favour alike Avith those who understand 
a subject, and those who arc desirous only of understanding it. To the 
discussion of this theme we, or (to be mor^^honest and natural) I vdpy 
boast of bringing especial qualification J Wing that I know nothing 
wha^ver of the matter, and have not mu^ny times in the epurae of iny 
life discharged my missile weapon, nor ever, to the best of niy belfcl^ 
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been guilty of disturbing hair, feather, or naked skin from the surface of ^ 
man or beast. The consequence is, that I must come to the subject a ' 
mere tabula rasa^ exempt from all prejudices, all false doctrines, 
heresies, and schisms ; and further, it is likely that I must take some pains 
with my essay — a necessity by no meai^s imposed upon those who consider 
themselves quite at home with the subject matter of their discourse. The 
best way of studying any branch f f science, it has often been said, is to 
write a book on it ; since, in th^y; c£ise, a man must more^ thoroughly 
satisfy himself that he understands as he goes : for if, in his presumption, ^ 
he makes more haste than good speed, he will be soon brought ‘‘ to bouk," 
and compelled to try back, till he gets on the right scent again. This 
method, too, is especially available to those who, from some unex- 
pected turn in the wheel of fortune, find themselves called upon (on 
pain of not eating) to teach something, — ajiything, no matter what, — 
to those who know no more than themselves. The tutor, so circum- 
stanced, has little more to do than to keep one lesson in advance of his 
pupil, and all will go on well ; so that, at the end of the course, if the 
lad be not much the wiser, he himself is ; and that, at least, is so much 
clear gain. Instances may be cited in which the tutor, going a step 
further, (or stopping short a step, shall we say ?) has contrived to learn 
from his pupil, and instead of leading him forward, absolutely pushes 
him along the road, to pioneer for their common information. But to 
act thus requires the assurance of an Irishman joined to the caution of 
the Scot, a combination too rare to be counted upon en these gmerale. 
t Being, then, in this happy state of ignorance concerning shooting in 
all its departments, I certainly would set to work and compose a vo- 
lume on it as large as Bcckford’s if I only had the time; but, alas! 
few men’s ignorances are confined to one branch, and I do not 
write at a rail-road j)ace. I should never, therefore, overtake my 
desire for 'instruction, if I proceeded on so elaborate a scale. Instead 
of a book, I must content myself with an article for the magazine : and 
here let me observe, en passant^ on the happy universality of maga- 
zines, and the opening they afford to encyclopaedic attainment. Our 
readers will perhaps recollect tliat our worthy rollal>orntevr^ “ the 
Captain,” has laid it down in tlie last number of the “ New Monthly,” 
that magazine writing is, of all modes of composition, the most difficult; 
owing to the necessity of writing up to the mark,” (a necessity, by- 
the-by, which presses particularly in the present article on shooting.) 
Every paper, as he justly insiudhtes, is part of an infinite series ; and is * 
not to be judged merely by its own merits, but by those, also, of its re- 
lations and dependencies. While all other mortals have only to dread 
their failings and deficiencies, the magazine writer is the victim of his 
own successes. As Ovid says of the contrivers of instruments of 
murder, it is justice that he should arte perire sua^ that he should be . 
laid aside prematurely, as soon as he arrives at the length of his tether, 
and can no longer ** outdo his former outdoings.” Lucky, then,% it 
for this class of writers, that they have so wide a range of materials far 
their labours, that the world is all before them where to choose,” ot, to 
use a more homely expression, that ” all is fish which cornea to tbeir 
net !” With a scope less' wide, the genre would soon be brought to a 
standstill ; even as it is, with the license to treat de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aiiis in full possession, it is sometimes difficult etumgh to 
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hit upon nn unworn subject. What between the number of periodicals 
and the rapi<lity of their succession, the utmost ingenuity must some- 
times fail ; and it is an act of mercy to the reader, if a coniributor thus 
pushed, will take some little pains adroitly to conceal the dishing up of 
his rrambe repetita^ by a taking^title. 

But whither am I wandering ? Am I not proving a little too plainly 
what a bad shot I am, and how wide j can swerve from my mark ? “ re- 
rnions d ^ ^ 

Shooting is an art w^hose origin loses itself in the night of time. Not 
^to^mention the Hiltites of holy writ, who must have been so named for 
the justicc'‘of their aim, we hear of no nation so savage as not to have 
discovered some instrument for carrying destruction beyond the reach of 
the arm. Shooting, therefore, w'e should think, must be an innate pro- 
pensity of the sppeies ; aryl man be aptly defined a shooting animal. 
Such being the observed matter of fact, we need not travel far for the 
metaphysics of the case : tlrcy lie on the surface. The invention of 
shooting depends upon tw'o very primitive impul.scs, — the general desire 
to obtain our ends, and the tender regard we feel for tlic integrity of our 
own proper persons ; which either of them may very naturally originate 
the thought and desire of bringing down an opponent or a prey, ns Boh 
Acres has it, “ at a long sliot.” In the development of this notion, 
civilization has made but small advances on savage art. The feathered 
weapon of the wild man contains implicitly all the intention of the best 
detonating hair trigger ; while tlie tipping the arrow with a mortal drug 
transcends our happiest notions of slugs and langridge. Not, however, 
that I am disposed to undervalue the destructive efficacy of gunpowder, 
or to overlook the sublimer energies of twenty-four poundirs and thir- 
teen-inch mortals. But as far as a musket or a rifle go, it must be 
admitted that they want some advantages possessed by the arrow ; on 
which point the reader is referred (in order to save time) to Colonel 
Roach Fermoy on the defence of Ireland. 

Here, however, a great question presents itself for solution ; namely, 
whether the employment of missiles was fiist suggested in the practice 
of war, or of (he chase. On this point, as usual, much may he said on 
both sides. On the one hand, it may be slated that fear enters for so 
much into the naked idea of the practice, that war must have been ne- 
cessary to inspire the thought. In the order of nature, too, springes 
and traps for animals should have preceded the invention of arrow^s, and 
by this anticipation have kept the nobon out of men’s minds. But, on 
the other hand, the habit of eating is confessedly of the remotest an- 
tiquity ; and if the indulgence of that habit is so difficultly accomplished 
in civilized society, there can be little hesitation in admitting that 
savages must often have been put to their trumps for its gratifica- 
tion. As Petronius says, “ Magister artis ingenique largitor, venter;” 
which, being interpreted, signifies that nothing sharpens man’s inven- 
tion like a smart access of hunger. Here, then, is a desperate dilemma ; 
and I pray the reader to regard the ingenuity with which 1 shall lead 
him out of the labyrinth. To tell the plain tr\ith, the proposition for a 
long time puzzled even myself ; and after revolving all the arguments, 
feasible or fallacious, on either side the dlpestioti, 1 was about, as Billy 
Black says, to “ give it up,” wBcn, ” liwthc sun new lighted out of 
chaos,” the truth flashed upon me. Abstractedly speaking, either pro- 
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position is within the bounds of possibility ; but that possibility amounts 
to a probability, and the probability grows to a certainty, when we com- 
bine both motives, when we call to mind that cannibalism is an attri- 
bute of savage life, and that the desire to get rid of a foe must be vehe- 
mently enhanced, when to the satisfaction of killing the gentleman, is 
added that of roasting him for supper. War and the chase being thus 
incorporated, and, so to speak, identi^ed, the combined necessity, with- 
out all doubt, must have been sufficie^jt tp energize the bumps ijf some 
savage cranium up to the invention. Such is my solution of this in- 
tricate question. If the reader knows a better, well and good ; if not, 
let him hnc uterc niecum^ for he is heartily welcome. All 1 ask in 
return is, that he will not imagine that, like many other authors, I in- 
vented the difficulty for the purpose of showing with what dexterity I 
could remove it, and that, like Tom Thumb, “ I made the giants first, 
and then I killed them.” There is a paltriness in sucli clap-tiap con- 
tiivaiices which I utterly despise : and ihia *I would have the Zoili 
of tlic press, and the scandal-hunters for blue-stocking coterie tea-tables 
to know beforehand ; in order to save them the trouble of making the 
accusation, and the disgrace of its confutation : but to return. 

Next to the antiquity of a thing, the great consideration for an 
essayist is its nobility, a notion, by-lhe-by, tolerably vague. For 
whereas in the discussion of persons, nobility has generally been es- 
s'gncd in consideration of superior capabilities for destruction, or, in 
more civilized times, for superior do-nothing-ness — (if you read Greek, 
}ou will remember Aristophanes’ definition of a gentleman) — in the 
estimate of things the attribute is, on the contrary, conferred on an 
apiireliensiun of some utility, physical or moral, inherent in the subject. 
Thus wc have the noble science of blazonry, the noble art of falconry, 
and the noble game of goose. In either of these senses, however, shoot- 
ing may be termed noble ; for whether we shoot partridges or scoundrels, 
the resulting advantage is self-evident, while no one will dispute the 
destructiveness either of a general engagement or a haiiu. Accordingly, 
ariiong the most ancient zodiacal tablets wc find Sagittarius figuring 
with the best ; who was, in all likelihood, translated to thfi skies upon 
an opinion or conceit of the nobility of his nature. Whether that notion 
was founded on his physical archery, or, as is more probable, meta- 
])liorically, in his quality of horse-marine, for his shooting with a long 
bow, this deponent sayeth not. It is also recorded, in honour of the 
art, that Apollo and Diana were dcftid shots ; and the fact is the more 
worthy of note, inasmuch as the former being a graduated physician 
might have dispatched the Master and Miss Niobes quietly and with 
infinitely less danger of disturbance from the police, if he had not con- 
sidered the bow the more high-minded and gentlemanly mode of proceed- 
ing. Another test of the nobility of shooting lies in the popularity of the 
mntyrdom of the inevitable St. Sebastian, whose picture, to be found in 
every collection, stuck all over with arro^vs, may have inspired the first 
crude conception of a plum-pudding. 

On this consideration, however, I shall dwell no longer. The num- 
ber of shooting galleries established in all places of fashionable resort, 
which have even threatened ttiympcrsedc the billiard-table, sufficiently., 
indicates the high estimate whreh the wdWd has formed of the haudi-« 
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ness of pistols in preference to snuflfers^ and of the vast utility of splitting 
bullets against the edges of knives. We must not, however, pass over 
unnoticed the case of William Tell, if it be only on account of Rossini’s 
music or Macready’s acting ; and at the same time to express our own 
wonder that this accomplished ];oxophilite should have reserved his second 
arrow for the heart of the tyrant. He must have been devilishly vain 
of his talent for hitting a mark ! f 

But ;now it is that we comQ to, the very pith and marrow of the sub- 
ject, and arrive at the morality of shooting ; a consideration which natu- 
rally divides itself (as the sermon writers are wont to say) under three 
hea^s, war — duelling — and the destruction of game ; — ‘‘ and first of 
the first ” — 

The morality of war rests on this most plain and demonstrative fact 
(if upon no otjier), tha{ whenever a great battle has been lost or won, 
and some hundred thousands of human beings have been tortured and 
slain, — or whenever a town has been taken by storm, and murder, lust, 
and rapine, have done their worst by the unoffending inhabitants, the 
most Christian of kings have not failed to sing To Doums on the occa- 
sion ; and the people also have poured forth their thanksgivings to “ the 
God of battles,” whose sanction and approval of such doings are im- 
plicitly contained in his precept “ to love one another,” and his divine 
mission of “ peace on earth, and goodwill towards man.” There are, I 
own, casuists who, in their fanatical love of peace, maintain that shoot- 
ing soldiers and sailors is bad for trade, and, therefore^ exquisitely im- 
moral ; but to these I reply triumphantly, by pointing to the revolution- 
ary war, in which we had a monopoly of the world’s commerce, and 
raised the manufacture of cotton nightcaps from hundreds to millions. 

With respect to the morality of duelling, I am almost ashamed to 
trespass on the reader’s patience. Every child knows that if there 
were no duelling, there would be no walking the streets in safety, that 
everybody would insist on taking the wall, that every man would be 
called a liar, and every woman insulted in a much more serious and 
unbearable manner. The fact is notorious, that so quarrelsome, ill- 
mannered, and brutal is the constitution of man, and more especially of 
the gentry of Europe, so savage their temperament, and irreligious their 
disposition, that if it were not for Sir Lucius O’Triggcr as a daricing- 
master, the bonds of society would be broken up, our dinner-tables and 
drawing-rooms would become one continued scene of violence and rage, 
and “ darkness be the burier of the' dead.” 

Lastly, touching the morality of shooting for sport, I am not one of 
those straw-splitting ])hilosophers who sec much difference between 
killing sheep or partridges, oxen or pheasants for the table ; nor can 
I believe it makes “ much odds” whether wc do the office for ourselves, 
or sanction its being performed by others. If the use of animal food 
be permitted us (and that it is so, is revealed in the structure of our 
stomachs and teeth), it seems absurd to tax the practice of sporting as 
cruel or criminal, because animal life is taken in itk enjoyment ; nor 
does it appear in practice that the Daddy Hawthorns ate generally less 
kind-hearted or moral, than others who do not find delight in the 
amusement of shooting. On^the contraiy, the healthfulness of the s{K>rt, 
the bracing effects of good air and exercise, are in themselvea causes 
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for a more cheerful and therefore for a more moral constitution of the 
mind ; not to say anything of the sportsman’s removal from the busy 
cares, the avarice, the ambition, and the jealous rivalry of a city life. 

Admitting these premises, however, it must still be confessed that the 
practice of shooting does imply some slight degree of insensibility to the 
sufferings of sentient beings. Sportsmen in general cast from them 
with indignation ” (as the political spouters express themselves after 
dinner) the imputation of pandering % t^eir own stomachs, and /‘yield 
to no man” in their contempt for the gratiheations of masticating and 
imbibing the flesh of game. It is not the end, then, but the means, 
that prove attractive ; but the pleasure of destruction, I admit, is not very 
sentimental ; and the love of shooting must be set down us an animal 
appetite. But what then ? arc not our animal appetites an essential 
part of our physiological complex ? are they i]pt a part of the great 
scheme of Providence ? and if they be not quite p elevated, as ennobling, 
as heaven- seeking propensities, as pride, ambition, and the love of 
reading one’s own name in the newspaper, they are not to be cried 
down and trampled under foot, as if they were the creation of Satan. 
“ Of all the cants, &c. &c.” I abominate this cant of running down our 
animal indulgencies. Show me the higl\est flier among the senti- 
mentalists whose temper would withstand the loss of his dinner, nay, 
its simple procrastination ; — (by which I do not mean etymologically the 
putting it off till io-morroWy but a trifling adjournment for some half an 
hour or so) — sliow me the idealist who would not resent a troppo meno 
or iroppo pin in the boiling of his turbot ; nay, of so small a matter as 
his potato. Why the very hermit who lives ii])on routs and water, does 
so by way of penance ; and his belief that such mortification is accept- 
able, includes no trifling estimate of the pleasures he abandons. No, 
no, my dear Sirs, these same animal ])leasurcs answer a very necessary 
purpose in the economy, and were made to jiosscss a high rclisli, 
in order to insure its accomplishment. As much poetry, then, and 
music as you please, as mucli^sablime and beautiful, as much ideality 
and Werterisni ; but no disparagement to cakes and ale, in Heaven’s 
name; and “ Oh ! don’t forget the toasted cheese.” 

Moralists of a somewhat sickly complexion arc apt to insist upon the 
gratuitous pain inflicted by sportsmen in shooting at animals whose 
dead carcases are not of any use to the party when he has hit them. By 
a strange perversion of logic, too, converting the sjiortsman’s misfortune 
into a fault, they will also upbraid h fin with the Buileriiigs of the animals 
which he may have only wounded, and left to perish in the woods. But 
exclusively of such things being an inevitable contingency, and not a 
designed ill, let me ask if the winging a bird be worse than hurrying a 
mantuamaker’s ’prentice into a consumption, in order to have a new 
gown in time for an impromptu ball, or for an unexpected court drawing- 
room ? Is the laming a hare worse than the ulcerating a needfepointer’s 
lungs with the sharp fragments of steel abraded by the wheel r What 
are the few partridge that annually thus suffer, to the painters paralyzed 
with white lead, or tlie asthmatic millers poisoned by their own dust? 
to say nothing of the factory children murdered by overwork, the young 
women who perish the victims ot man’s centler pleasures, the people 
blown up, or the people cast down, in m^ing fireworks, or ballooning, 
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for the gratification of the London gobemouches. The fact is, that there 
are few, if any, of our amusements which are not attended by the suffer- 
ing and premature decay of those who administer to tliem ; and scarcely 
a comfort or a luxury which is wholly unstained with human blood. 
But we tell our friends the Tartuffes of morality that these things must 
not be looked at thus, for there would be no enduring it. 

To place the morality of shooing in a still clearer evidence, and to 
put thp seal to our argument, J 4’^all just recal to the reader’s ' recollec- 
tion, that aphorism of constitutional wisdom which defends the game-laws 
upon tlie specific ground of upholding the race of country gentlemen. 
If, say these reasoners, if the landed aristocracy w'ere not permitted to 
shoot, they would never stay in the country to dun their tenants, give 
the curates their Sunday dinners, and set refractory bumpkins in the 
stocks. What a furious libel would this be upon the parties in ques- 
tion, iftshooting were, I will not say merely an' harmless amusement, but, 
much more, a virtue’of no ordinary brilliancy and utility. On this point 
the conclusion is stringent. English country gentlemen are the perfec- 
tion of wisdom and of virtue : but all country gentlemen shoot ; shooting 
therefore is not incompatible with the perfection of wisdom and virtue. 

There is, however, one other department of shooting w*hich must not 
be passed over ; — I mean the case in which a desperate spendthrift or 
gambler, after having wasted his substance, broken the hearts of a wife 
and children, and consigned his too confiding creditors to a prison, ad- 
ministers a spontaneous and summary justice, by shooting — himself. 
The morality of this practice is the more remarkable, for that it is gene- 
rally speaking the one solitary good deed that the party has ever per- 
petrated. The pity of it is that so unexceptionable an act was not the 
first, instead of the last, in the series of his mischievous existence. 

As far as concerns the aesthetics of shooting, I may not possibly be the 
very best of judges, inasmuch as I have never tried them, in my own 
proper person. I am thus liable, it is certain, to estimate the gratifica- 
tions which shooting ailurds at a higher ^ lower rate than they deserve; 
but still if those who look on, see the most of a game, and if moralists in 
general make much better estimates in their neighbours’ affairs than in 
their own, 1 shall not despair of approaching the truth ; at all events, I 
will candidly set down my guests on the subject, leaving it to the ini- 
tiated to preserve their own opinions, should they unaccountably differ 
from mine. 

In the first place, then, as I have already hinted, it seems to me that 
in all sorts of shooting, the main pleasure is the killing. How else is it 
that sportsmai ever count their victims, and estimate the day’s sport 
by the numbers they have bagged ? If this were not so, why would a 
battu through preserves, where the game stay to be shot at, as >taine as 
barn-door fowls, be preferred to common shooting, in which the excite- 
ment o^somc slight uncertainty adds its zest to the amusement ? In 
this view of the subject I am much strengthened by a practice l havc 
observed to prevail among bad shots, who, not being able to answer the 
cravings of their appetite for destruction, by bringing down a quantum 
sttfficil of birds, instead of scratching behind their ears, (where lies the 
organ of destructiveness,) to allay the irrigation, very quietly let fly, bang, 
at the nearest brother sportsihan. 
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Now do not be shocked, my young friends, at this somewhat cynical 
revelation of a great truth. Remember that, if we cannot, by taking 
thought, add a cubit to our physical stature, neither can we, by giving 
ourselves unfounded airs, and setting philosophy on stilts, eke out our 
imperfect and grovelling moral nature : we are but what we are, take 
the matter as we may. The phrenofogists, who could not have 
))hilosophi8ed so foolishly as to argue from the bump to its faculty, 
declare that we have a pleasure in^ destruction, whether it Jse the 
bayonetting of a flying enemy, the breaking of moveables, the simple 
tearing of paper, or even the ideal destruction doled out in a round of 
good hearty cursing and swearing. As far as the two last go, I must 
own, col mio rossorey that I have tried both ; and I cannot conceal how 
great was the gratification experienced in reducing to minute fragments 
a tailor’s dunning epistle, and, with clenched ^ctli and stamping feet, 

consigning his members and appurtenances tp ; fiut that was in 

early days, when the blood was hot, and the diseretioii uncultivated. 

A strong analogy presents itself in the case of duellists, with whom 
the word “ satisfaction ” has become teclinical. Whatever may be said 
to tlie contrary, no one really believes that, in seeking satisfactiony a 
man contemplates the pleasure of receiving a thrust through the lungs 
with a small sword, or a bullet in his pericranium. No man looks for- 
ward to the satisfacUon of being carried home on a shutter, or having 
li surgeon dabble for half an hour in his interior, in search of some 
drachms of lead, and a couple of inches of stray broad-cloth. The 
satisfaction, therefore, must lie in the active and not the [)assive portion 
of this transaction. If it be objected that when the job is done, the 
shooter very commonly expresses much regret to the shootce, wishes to 
exchange situations with him, and ])rays heartily for his speedy recovery, 
I answer, first, that such is the established rule of procedure in the like 
cases, and that a man of honour cannot do less than say as much ; and, 
secondly, that there may at the moment come over the shooter some 
rather positive notions of an arrest, an imprisonment, and the lottery of 
twelve men’s opinions on the ent^e business. 

That man lias a positive pleasure in the destruction df war, is an 
admitted fact. In war, if under any circumstances, you catch human 
nature in the fact, stripped of all the disguises which civilization with 
its thousand affectations throws round it — in war, there is no fear of 
the gallows, no dread even of the qu^eii dira-t-on of the bystander : but 
what exultation follows the bomb^ that blows up a magazine, or the 
springing of a mine that launches whole battalions into eternity ! Not 
only is the opposing enemy killed without mercy, but the unlucky na- 
tive, who has notliing to do with the combatants ; and so rife is the 
impulse to destroy, that, in the plunder of a town, what cannot be car- 
ried away is broken to pieces, for the mere pleasure of doing gratuitous 
mischief. 

On all these grounds, then, we may safely infer that the sportsman 
has no objection to a little blood ; and as some one used to take off his 
hat to coach-horses, for doing that whieh the great (without their inter-* 
vention) would impose on the little, so I am half inclined to do ^he like 
the hares and partridges, jfor the diversion they afford to an orgati, 
vhich might otherwise seek its indulgences at my own cost The 
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stnictiire tendency is indeed leather openly manifested in the determined 
opposition which the entire sporting world has afforded against all alle- 
viations of the severity of the game laws. To little purpose have the 
pseudo-philanthropists pointed out the demoralising influence of that 
code, the lives it has cost, the, insecurity it has infliction property, and 
the employment it has given to the gallows. To all these considerations 
there was but one answer— -the grme must be preserved : and the man- 
trap and spring-gun that guard the preserves are scarcely less inacces- 
sible to pity than the legislators who allow them. 

Another pleasure derivable from shooting lies in gratified vanity. To 
this pleasure we may attribute the invention of pigeon matches, in 
which there is neither the cheerful exercise, the enjoyments of nature, 
nor the excitement of the chace. The sole object which is sought, is 
the ascertainnxent that one man is a better shot than another ; for, as 
to the gambling part of t|ie transaction, that is extrinsic — an abuse that 
has grown out of the pra’^ticc, and which has been quartered on a vast 
many other amusements, in themselves perfectly innocent. But the 
shooter of %vhom vanity is most justly predicable, is the gentle Toxo- 
philite, who is called into the field % the charms of a picturesque dress, 
the display of a good figure, and the hopes of the silver arrow which is 
to signalise superiority. These gratifications are much enhanced by 
the intermixture of the. sexes ; and though I by no means would be 
understood as denying the attraction of the luncheon, which accom- 
panies the target to the field, yet I must not pass over the amatory 
speculations which may be engrafted on the sport, nor deny my belief 
that the beaux go for as much as the hows^ that the arrows shotten arc 
not all aimed at the target, nor all the triumphs rigorously circum- 
scribed within the bull’s eye. 

Let me not be reviled as striving to lower the character of the sports- 
man, if 1 state my belief that some portion of his pleasures are derived 
from the noise. This is a routed conviction of mine, and on that account 
I have ever esteemed cocking the most exciting department of the sport. 
The animal pleasures of noise arc declared in the unsophisticated habits 
of children, savages, and the frequenters of public dinners. All public 
rejoicings, too, are accompanied by noises; and the chiming of the 
parish bells and the booming of the ^cat guns bear obtrusive evidence of 
the universality of4he maxim. The only exception that occurs to me at 
this moment, is in the case of smokers, who generally have more of the 
Pythagorean about them than others. But concerning smokers, as the 
Jesuits say, distinguo. It is not the abstract love of silence that dispmes 
them to * abstain, yea, even from good words;” but the physical im- 
pAsibility of using the mouth for both purposes at once : and this, too, 
may be the reason why the ladies so rarely indulge in tobacco, as im- 
posing an undesirable restraint on their undoubted privilege of declaring 
their sentiments at all times, upon all things, and *bU persons. The 
sportsman, therefore, need not 1^ ashamed of deriving a pleaaore flfum 
the explosion of his piece. Even the Lords and Oommim of Great 
Britain — ^thc two most dignified asaemblies in the world — delight in the 
echoes of their own voices ; and, updh occasion, can be as boisterous and 
as noisy as any other congregation of less exclusive pretensiotis. On 
this account 1 catmot enter into the feelings of those musical critics^ who 
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exclaim against the modern composers for their preference of noise to 
melody. For one person that can relish a good melody, fifty derive 
enjoyment from a good bang at the long drum and there are hun- 
dreds who are kept awake by the clangor and crash of a brass orchestra, 
who would sleep over the sweetest strains of Paesiello, the most cheerful 
airs of Rossini, or the tenderest and most impassioned notes of the un- 
fortunate Bellini. Why then should not the composer suit his goods to 
his market, like any other manufacturej ? or why should he not \]fOTk up 
the materi^s that cost the least, if they are more in request than thosef 
of more difljcult acquirement ? 

But of all the pleasures incidental to shooting the most undeniable 
are the appetite it gives for a good dinner, and the sweet, sound sleep that 
succeeds repletion ; to say nothing of that feast for the gods, tlie bread 
and cheese and stout ale which the village ]y)t>hou3e^ offers for the 
refreshment of the sportsman, what time the sun is mounted in the 
zenith, and the first half of his day’s sport is over and complete. I 
am a devoted admirer of Ude, and Careme was my idol ; but neither 
they, nor the whole tribe of bonnets blancs put together, ever produced 
a dish whose flavour was so highly relished as is that of these simple 
cates. These are pleasures which all may understand, and in which 
all may participate ; and with them, therefore, I may as well end my 
illustration. 

With respect to the relative pleasures of shooting and of other modes 
of killing time, I would willingly grant the utmost tolerance to all. 
“ To each his taste allow” is ns good philosophy, as it is morals. Shoot- 
ing, fishing, hunting, fiddling, and omne quod exit in ing, stand exactly 
on the same ground of preference — the matter-of-fact that they please. 
To interfere with a neighbour’s pleasures is not less illiberal, than to 
prescribe his religion. It is not enough that 1 may not perceive the 
attractions of shooting or field preaching, of hunting, or transubstan- 
tiation ; — that is no reason why 1 should stigmatise all persons as rogues 
or fools whose perceptions on these points arc more acute than my 
own. Nay, so constitutionally tolerant am I, that I would not willingly 
look down on a Frenchman playing dominos, nor on a tailor devouring 
cabbage. I can, tlierefore, readily Mieve that a man maybe intellectual, 
and follow a pointer ; 1 do not hold that every rod which has a worm 
at one end, has a fool at the other. It is possible that there may be a 
Bufiicing reason even for breaking one’s liorse’s neck, or one’s own, in 
a fox-hunt, or, more inexplicable still, in a steeple-chaser^though, on 
a coroner’s inquest, conscience might decide against the perfect sanity 
of the parties. But the first of October is come, the birds are plenty, 
the dogs fresh, and the scent high. Up, then, ye sons of the tri^r— 
up and be at them,” and good luck attend yc. Only this : when you 
xetum with a loaded bag, and you have duly supplied friends, patrons^ 
mistresses, money-lenders, and retuming-officers, pray, in the farthos 
distribution, dqn’t forget your obedient servant. 
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THE PHANTPM SHIP.* 

BT captain MAHRYAT, C.B. 

'Chap. XV. 

It Ivas about three months after this conversation that Amine and 
Philip /were again seated upon the mossy bank, which we have men- 
tioned, and which had become their favourite resort. Father Mathias 
had contracted a great intimacy with Father Seysen, and the two priests 
. were almost as inseparable as >vere Philip and Amine. Having deter- 
mined to wait a summons previous to Philip’s again entering upon Ins 
strange and fearful task ; and, happy in the possession of each other, 
the subject wa^ seldom revived. Philip, who had, on his return, expressed 
biswish to tlic Directors of the Company for immediate employment, 
and, if possible, to have tkc command of a vessel, had since that period, 
taken no further steps, or had had any communication with Amsterdam. 

“ 1 am fond of this bank, Philip,” said Amine; “I appear to have 
formed an intimacy with it. It was here, if you recollect, that wc 
debated the subject of the lawfulness of obtaining dreams ; and it was 
here, dear Philip, that you told me vour dream, and that 1 expounded 
it.” 

. ** You did so. Amine ; hut, if you ask the opinion of Father Seyscii, 
you will find that he would give rather a strong decision against you — 
be would call it heretical and damnable.” 

** JjCt him, if he pleases. I have no objection to tell him.” 

** I pray not, Amine ; let the secret he intrusted to ourselves only.” 

Think you Father Mathias would blame me?” 

I certainly do.” 

4 '. Well, I do not; there is a kindness and liberality about the old 
man that 1 admire. I should like to argue the question with him.” 

As Amine spoke, Philip felt soiuethuig touch* his shoulder, and a 
sudden chill ran through his fraiiie. In a moment his ideas reverted to 
the probable cause : he turned round his head, and, to his amu/cment, 
beheld the (supposed to be drowmed) mate of the Ter Schilling, ilic 
one-eyed Schiiften, who stood behind him with a letter in his hand. 
The sudden apparition of this malignant wretch induced Philip to 
^exclaim, 

“Merciful Heaven ! is it possible?” 

Amine, who had turned lier head round at the exclamation of Philip, 
covered up her face, and burst into tears. It was not fear that caused 
this unusual emotion on her part, but the conviction that her husband 
was never to be at rest hut in the grave. 

“ Philip Vandcrdccken,” said Sebriften, “he I he ! I’ve a' letter for 
you — it is from the Company.” 

; Philip tppk the letter, but, previous to opening it, hCvAxpd bis eyes 
upon l^hrifleii. “ I thouglit,” said he, “that you w#edtajvii€d when 
the ship was wrecked in Falsfe Bw.. IIow did you escape?” 

“ How did 1 escape ?” replied Schriften, “ Allow, me to ask how did 
you escape?” 

* Continued page No, eel. 
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“ 1 was thrown up by the waves,’* replied Philip ; “^but 
But,” interiupted Schnftei), ‘*hc ! he ! the waves ought not to have 
thrown me up.” 

“ And why not, piay ? I did not say that.” 

No ' but I presume you wish that ^ had been so ; but, on the con- 
trary, I escaped in the same way as you did — ‘I was thrown up by the 
waves — he I he • but I can’t wait h^e. I have done my bidding.*’ 

“ Stop !” leplicd Philip ; “ answer me one question. Do you sail irt 
the same vessel with me this time ?” 

“ I*d lather he excused,” replied Schnften ; ‘'lam not looking for 
the Phantom Ship, Mynheer Vanderdecken ;” and, with this reply, tho 
hltle man turned round and went away at a rapid pace. 

“ Is not this a summons. Amine said Philip, after a pause, still 
holding the lettei in his hand, with the seal uiibroken • 

“ I will not deii> it, dearest Philip. It inmost surely so ; Ihe hateful 
messenger appears to have risen from the i(ra\e that he might deliver it. 
Vorgive me, Philip; but I was taken by sui prise. I will not again 
annoy you with a woman’s weikness ” 

“ My poor Amine,” icplitd Philip, mournfully. “ Alas * why did 
I not perform my pilgrim igc alone ^ It was selhsh of me to link jou 
with so much wictchedness, and join ^ou with me m bcaiing a fardel of 
never-ending an\ietj and suspense ” 

“And who should beir it with }oii, my dcaust Philip, if it is not the 
wife ot jour bosom \ou little know nw htait \i }ou think I shrink 
lioiu the duty No, Piulip, it is a pleasure, even m its most acute 
pangs, foi 1 considu tint I am, by pni taking with, relieving you of 
a portion of }oui soiiow, and I hcl ])]Oiid that I am the wife of one 
who lias Ixcii selected (o be so pcculiiily tiied. But, dearest, no more 
of this Y'ou must re id the lettei.” 

I’liilip did not answer. He Inoke the seal, and found that the letter 
nitnnated to him that he was a]>pointcd as first mate to the VrowT 
Katerina, a vessel which sailed with the ne\t fleet, and requesting he 
would ]om so soon as possible, as she would soon be rgidy to receive 
hci caigo. The letter, which was tiom the secret irv, further informed 
him that, alter this voyage, he miglit be ceitam of having the command 
of a vessel as captain, upon conditions which would be explained when 
he called upon the Boanl 

“ I thought, Pliilip, th It you Ind icqiicsted the command of a vessel 
foi this voyage,” obsci v ed Annnef inoui nlulh . 

“ I did,” replied Philip ; “ but in)t having followed up my appUca« 
tioii, It appears not to have been atteiukd to It has been my own 
fault.” 

“ And now it is too late 

“Yes, dearest, most assmcdlv so* but it matteis not, I would as 
soon, pcrliaps sooner, sail this voyage as first mite ” 

“Philip, 1 may as well speak now That I am disappointed, I mu&t 
confess: I fully expected that you would have had the command i^f a 
vessel, and you may icmcmbcr that I exacted a promise from yod, oa 
this very bank upon winch we now sit, at the time that you told me your 
dream. That promise I shall still exa<;t, and 1 iiow tcU }oa what 1 had 
intended to ask. It was, my dear Philip, to sj^l with you. With 
I care for nothing. 1 can be happy under ever} piivatioa or danger ; 

Ocf.— VOL. u. NO. cell. p 
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but to be left alone for so long, brooding over my painful thoughts, de- 
voured by suspense, impatient, restless, and incapable of applying,to any 
one thing — that, dear Philip, is the height of misery, and that is what I 
feel when you are absent. Recollect, I have your promise, Philip. As 
captain, you have the means of re;$:eiving your wife on board. I am bit- 
terly disappointed in being left this time ; do, therefore, to a certain 
degree, console me by promising that? I shall sail with you next voyage, 
if Heaven permit your return.** a 

I promise it. Amine, since you are so earnest. I can refuse you 
nothing ; but I have a foreboding that your and my happiness will be 
wrecked for ever. I am not a visionary, hut it docs appear to me that, 
strangely mixed up at once with this world and the next as I am, some 
little portion of futurity is opened to me. I have given my i)romise, 
Amine, but from it I would fain be released.** 

“ And if ill do come, Philip, it is our destiny. Who can avert ftxte ?*’ 
‘‘ Amine, we are free agenite, and to a certain extent are permitted to 
direct oiir own destinies.’* 

“ Ay, so would Father Seysen fain have made me believe; but what 
he said in support of his assertion was to me incomprehensible. And 
yet he said that it w'us a part of the Catholic faith. It may be so — ^.I am 
unable to understand many other points. I wish your faith were made 
more simple. As yet the good man — for good he really is — has only 
led me into doubt,’* 

“ Passing through doubt, you will arrive at conviction, Amine.** 

“ Perhaps so,*’ replied Amine ; “ but it appears to me that 1 am as yet 
but on the outset of my journey. But come, Philip, let us return. You 
must to Amsterdam, and I will go with you. After your labours of the 
day, at least until you sail, your Amine’s smiles must still enliven you. 
Is it not so ? * 

“ Yes, dearest, I w'ould have proposed it. I wonder much how 
Sehriften could come here. I did not see his body it is certain, but liis 
escape is to me miraculous. Why did he not appear when saved ? where 
could he liave bccu ? W"hat tliink you. Amine ?** 

“ What I have long thought, Philip. lie is a Ghoul with an evil eye, 
jpermitted for some cause to walk the earth in human form ; and, certainly, 
in some way connectnl w itli your strange destiny. If there requires 
anything to convince rnc of tlie truth of all that lias passed it is his a})- 
pearance — the wretched Afrit ! Oh, that I had my mother’s powers ! 
—but I forget, it displeases you, Philip, that I ever talk of such things, 
and I am silent.” 

Philip replied not, and both absorbed in their own meditations walked 
back in silence to the cottage. Although Philip had made up his own 
mind he immediately sent the Portuguese priest to summon Father 
Seysen, that he might communicate to them and take their opinion as to 
the summons he had received. Having entered into a fresh detail of 
the supposed death of Sehriften, and his reappearance as a messenger, 
he then left the two priests to consult together, and went up stairs to 
more than two hours before Philip was called down, 
and Father Seysen appeared to be in a state of much perplexity. 

** son,” said he, “ we are^nuch puzzled. We had hoped that our 
ideas upon this strange communication were correct, and that, allowing 
ali.that you have obtained from your mother, and have seen yourself, to 
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have been no deception, still that it was the work of the evil one ; and, 
if so, our prayers and masses would have destroyed this power. We 
advised you to await another summons, and you have received it. The 
letter itself is of course nothing, hut the reappearance of the hearer 
of the letter is the question to be considered. Tell me, Philip, what 
is your opinion on this point? It |s possible he might have been saved 
— why not as well as yourself?” 

“ I acknowledge the probability, •Father,” replied Philip he may 
have been cast on shore and w’andered in another direction. It is pos- 
sible, although anything but probable ; but since you ask me my opinion, 
I must say candidly that I consider he is no earthly messenger — nay, I 
atn sure of it. Tliat he is mysteriously connected w'ith my destiny is 
certain. But who he is, and w'hat he is, of course I cannot tell.” 

“ Then, my son, we have come to the dctcAnination* in this instance, 
not to advise. You must act now upon j[t)ur own responsibility and 
your own judgment. Whatever you. may decide upon we shall not 
blame you. Our prayers shall be, that Heaven may still have you in 
its holy keeping.” 

“ My decision, holy Father, is to obey the summons.” 

“ Be it so, iny son ; something may occur which may assist to work 
out the mystery, wdiich 1 acknowledge to be beyond my comprehension, 
and of too painful a nature for me to dwell upon.” 

Philip said no more, h)r he perceived that the ])riest was not at all 
inclined to answer. Father Matliias look this opportunity of thanking 
Plnlip for his hospitality and kindness, and stated his intention of re- 
tuniing to Lisbon by the first opportunity that might offer. 

Jn a few days Amino and Plnlip took leave of the priests, and quitted 
for Amsterdam, Father Scysen taking cliarge of the cottage until Aminevs 
return. On bis arrival, Philij) called uj)on the Directors of the Coni- 
])any, who promised him a ship upon his return from the voyage he was 
al)out to enter upon, making a condition that he shoiilil become part 
owner of the vessel. To this Phili]> consented, and then went down to 
visit the. Vrow Katerina, the ship to wdiich he had been* appointed as 
first mate. She was still unrigged, and tlie fleet was not expected to 
sail for tw^o months. Only part of the crew were on board, and the cap- 
tain, who lived at Durt, had not yet arrived. 

So far as Philip could judge, the Vrow Katerina w as a very inferior 
vessel ; she was larger than many of the others, but old, and badly 
constructed ; nevertheless, as she bad been several voyages to the Indies, 
and had returned in safely, it was to be presumed that she could pot 
have been taken up by the Company if they bad not been satisfied to 
her sea-wortliiness. Having given a few directions to the men who 
were on board, Pliilip returned to the bostelric, w here he had secured 
apartments for himself and Amine. 

The next day, as Phili]) was superintending the fitting of the rigging, 
the captain of the Vrow Katerina arrived on the quay, and, stepping' op 
board of her by the plank which communicated with it, the first utmg 
that he did was to run to the mainmast and embrace it with both arms, 
ns much as he could, although there w'as no small portion of tallow to 
smear the cloth of Ins coat. ** Oh, my dear Vrow, my Katerina!^* 
cried he, as if he were speaking to a female, “ How do you do ? Ptrt 
glad to sec you again ; you have been quite well, I hope? You do not' 
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like being laid up in this way. Never mind, my dear creature ! you 
shall soon be handsome again.” 

The name of this personage, who thus made love to his vessel, was 
Wilhelm Barentz. lie was a young man, apparently not thirty years of 
age, of diminutive stature, and' delicate proportions. His face was 
handsome, but womanish. His movements were rapid and restless, 
and there w'as that appearance in his eye which would have warranted 
the supposition that he w'aa a little iiighty, even if his conduct had not 
fully proved the fact. 

No sooner were the ecstasies of the Captain over, than Philip intro- 
duced himself to the Captain, naming his appointment. “ Oh ! you arc 
the first mate of the Vrow Katerina. Sir, you arc a very forUinatc man. 
Next to being captain of her, first mate is the most enviable situation in 
the world.? ’ 

Certainly not on account of her beauty,” observed Philip ; “ she 
may have many other good qualities.” 

“ Not on account of her beauty ! Why, Sir, I say (as my father has 
said before me, and it was his Vrow' before it was mine) that she is the 
handsomest vessel in the world. At present, you cannot judge : and 
besides being the handsomest vessel, she has every good quality under 
the sun.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, Sir,” replied Philip; it proves that one 
should never judge by appearances. But is she not very old?” 

“ Old ! not more than twenty-eight years — just in her prime. Stop, 
my dear Sir, till you see l\cr dancing on the waters, and then you will 
do nothing all day but discourse with me iij)on her excellence, and 1 
have no doubt but we shall have a very happy lime together.” 

“ Provided the subject is not exhausted,” replied Pliilip. 

“ That it never will he on my part : and, allow me to observe, Mr. 
Vnnderdccken, that any officer w'ho finds fault with the Vrow Katerina 
quarrels with me. I am her knight, and I liavc already foiiglit three 
men in her defence, — I trust I shall not have to fight u fourth.” 

Philip smilal : lie thought that she was not worth fighting for ; but 
he acted by the suggestion, and, from that time forward, he never ven- 
tured to express an opinion against tlic beautiful Vrow Katerina. 

Tiie crew were soon complete, the vessel rigged, her sails bent, and 
she was anchored in the stream, surrounded by the other ships com- 
posing the fleet about to be despatched. The cargo was then received 
on board, and, so soon as lier hold was full, to Philip’s great vexation, 
there came an order to receive on board l.\>0 soldiers and other j)assen- 
gers, many of whom were accompanied by their wives and families. 
Philip worked hard, for the Captain did nothing but praise the vessel, 
and, at last, they had embarked all, and the fleet was ready to sail. 

It was now time to part with Amine, who bad remained at the hotel, 
and to whom Philip had dedicated every .spare moment that he could 
obtain. The fleet was expected to sail in two days, and it was decided 
that, on the following, they should part. Amine was cool and col- 
lected. She felt convinced tlint she should see her husband again, and 
with that feeling she embraced him when they separated on the beach, 
and he slipped into the boat in w»hich he was pulled on board* 

” Yes,” thought Amine, as she w'atched the fonn of her husband, ns 
the distance between them increased — yes, I know that wc shall 
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meet again. It is not this voyage which is to be fatal to you or to me; 
but I have a dark foreboding that the next, in which I shall join you* 
will separate ua for ever — in which way, I know not — but it is destiny. 
The priests would talk of free-will. Is it free-will which takes him 
away from me ? Would he not rather .remain on shore with me? Yes. 
But he is not permitted, for he must fulfil his destiny. Free-will! 
Why, if it were not destiny, it wefe tyranny. I know not why, but I 
feel, and have long felt, as if these ^iriests arc my enemies ; and why I 
know not : they are both good men, and the creed they teach is good. 
Good-will and chaiity, love to all, forgiveness of injuries, not judging 
otliers. All this is good ; and yet my heart whispers to me that— 
but the boat is alongside, and Philip is climbing up the vessel. Fare- 
well, farewell, my dearest husband. I would I were a man ! No, no ! 
’tis better as it is.” « , 

Amine watched till she could no longer, perceive Philip, and then 
walked slowly to the hostclrie. The next day, when she rose, she found 
that the fleet had sailed at daylight, and the channel, which was so 
crowded with vessels, was now untenanted. 

“ He is gone,” muttered Amine; “ now for many months of patient, 
calm enduring, — I cannot say of living, for I exist but in his presence,” 

(To ho coiilhmcfLJ 


MEMOlU OF MR. SERJEANT TALFOURI), M.P. 
eWith a Portrait.) 

Hathek more than twenty years ago, Tliomas Noon Talfourd being 
then not fjuile twenty years of age, visions of poetical paradises floated 
before bis eager eyes. The fictions of the future were invested by liim 
with all the reality that could attach to the facts of the past. Far-off 
wastes and regions rude, “ sands and shores and desert jvildernesses,” 
speaking by airy tongues that had the practical cfl'ect of publishers’ ad- 
vertisements, were put into the witness-box” to give evidence of the 
progress of poetry ; and with the car of an enra]»tured and confident 
fancy he heard other Wordsw’orths holding iifysterious converse with 
the oracles of Nature — other Miltons charming with their music rcalihs 
less shadowy but not less magiuHTccnt than those of their own creation 
— and even other Shakspenres relating, in tones of mingled solemnity 
and laughter, the marvellous story of the human heart. lie was young, 
and of a nature essentially youthful in itself, lie was full of the true 
poetic finth. ” True poets,” protested he, “ are in this world, but they 
are above it. They live and breathe beyond the influence of its strife, 
.niiticipating the enjoyments of a future paradise,” such as that which he 
pictured to himself as the sure and sjdendid result of the advancement 
of knowledge, the progress of morals, and the refining influences of the 
imagination. “ Surely,” he exclaims, at the close of an eloquent sketch 
of the history of poetry, a masterly examination of the claims of *tbe 
p-eat poets of the lime, and a brilliant jjxposition of the poetic faculty 
in a picture of the blessings and delights which the cultivation of it can 
alone confer uixm social existence — “ surely the very hope of fltiSph a 
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eonsummatioiiy however dim and distant, is sufficient to forbid us to 
despair of the future triumphs of genius, and to arm us against the 
eloquence that would check all our noblest impulses, by making us 
believe that the world is too old to be any longer romantic.” The boy, 
in Mr. Talfourd’s case, is father to the man. The glory that was once 
so bright has not vanished from before his eyes, and the present time, 
no less than the season of early yout?i, is to him the hour 

“Of glory in the grass, and splendour in the llowcr.'* 

The hope of the consummation he then devoutly wished for has been 
his strengthener and companion thnmgh life, and has inspired him, 
amidst pursuits and duties calculated not to feed but to stiHe the in- 
clinations of a poetical temperament, to make a memorable addition to 
the triiimphs of genius in. our own time. Armed simply in this hope, 
we find him still protected tVom the evil intlueiiccs of “ tlie law,” pre- 
serving his natural taste uneiJiitaminated by the vieious lessons of pro- 
fessional study, and liis natural sunpathies uiiwcakened by the splendid 
success with which that study has been rewarded ; in short, cherishing 
more fondly his first faith tlirough every tom})tation to abjure it, retain- 
ing his childish conlidencc in the truth of tiction while hunting, »lay by 
day, for such facts as are the necessary food of law vers, and still refusing, 
in spite of the most disheartening realities, to believe that the world is 
“ too old to be romantic.’^ 

llis own example is an evidence of the truth of his theory, l^vcii 
the w’orld of WcstTiiinstcr Hall not loo old to ho vonmntic. In the 
subject of this notice we Imvc a living ])roof that a man w ho is true to 
himself may be true not only to his prolession but to the still higher 
purposes which nature meant him to serve. C^)iisciuiis that, though 
educated for the law, ho was born for literature, be may be at once “ in 
the world and above it.” lie may wear llic coif and not foregi) his 
right to the hays, lie may be a Queen’s Serjeant and Apollo’s servitor 
at the same time. Tlic cause in which lie is engaged need not deailen 
him to the cause of Tnankiud, Ilis larger apinehension and sympathy 
may take in Sliakspearc as well as Blackstone ; he may feel and com- 
prehend not merely the laws themselves hut the objects for wliicli they 
weic made, the iritcrcsta which they embrace, and the humanities they 
vindicate and protect. lie may read the poets for somcihing better 
than to pervert a happy passage into a clap-trap, or drag forth a coujilct 
as a crutch to a lame argumenl ; and his opinion may he not less sound, 
or written with less clearness, hccaiis-c he cherishes in the most sacred 
corner of his heart an intense reverence for the gieat recognised masters 
of thouglit and coinposition. It is preposterous to suppc»e that he 
would more imperfectly understand the motives, nciions; and position of 
an individual, because he [icrfectly nuderstanda all qualities of human 
dealing; that he should be less qualilicd to do justice to a client, because 
he can fathom the injustice that is done to liumauity ; that lie cannot 
weigh facts because be can estimate fiction ; or tliat he is disqunlifieil 
from mastering the immediate by his Bym]>nthy with the remote. It is 
easier to count the stones in the street than the stars in lieaveii; and 
the eye of imagination that can^achieve tlie more difficult triumph need 
not allow matter-of-fact to monopolise the glory of the easier task. 

Mr. Serjeant TaUburd was bom at Reading, the town which he now 
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represents, on the 26th May, 1 795. There also both his parents were 
born. His mother was the daughter of a Dissenting minister, Mr. 
Thomas Noon, who had officiated as minister of an Independent con- 
gregation in Reading for tliirty-three years, and died three days previous 
to the birth of his grandson. His fati\er, who was a brewer in the same 
town, where he brought up a family of eight children (all of whom, 
with their mother, still live), was hlso religious after the form of faith 
professed by Mr. Noon, and in ihvl he educated his eldest son, Thomas 
Noon Talfourd. After a tour of the infant schools, finding in each 
some small stepping-stone to knowledge, the youthful Independent was 
sent to the Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar-School at Mill-hill. Here 
he remained two years, and thence went to the public grammar-school 
at Reading under Dr. Valpy, where he learned to prefer the doctrines of 
the Clmrch of England to the austcrer faith t/his fatl^rs, and to cherish 
a love (not “ heavy as frost,” though “ deep almost as life **) for that 
glorious product of the intellect and imagination of man, the Drama, 
which was prohibited at home as sinful. It was perhaps not less early 
in life that he imbibed strong political feelings in favour of the cause of 
reform, and aspirations for iVeeilom ordinarily characteristic of the en- 
thusiasm and generosity of youth. His first venture in print was, we 
believe, a poem iiddrcsscd to Sir Francis IJnrdctt on his liberation from 
the Tower, whicli was published in an evening newspaper, the “ States- 
man,” then edited by Mr. Fenwick, ‘Mlie Ibu.od of Klia;” and to this 
paper he afterwards contributed various outpourings of juvenile Radical- 
ism in prose and verse. 

It was not long after this, and while yet at school at Reading, that 
he was encouraged by some friends, wdling perhaps to inculcate in him 
a belief that the wmrld was not “ too old to be romantic,” to publish a 
little volume, whicli he entitled “Poems on various Subjects,” includ- 
ing a poem on the Education of tlic Poor ; an Indian talc; and the 
OlFeriiig of Isaac, a sacred drama — which Mr. John Valpy printed, and 
J./ongman published — the author tlicn being in his si.vtcenth year. The 
first of these poems was written at Mill-hill, on the occasion of a visit 
to that establishment by the once well-known Joscj)h Lancaster. The 
}oniig poet is not sparing of his incense; he has no misgiving about 
the grandeur of his idol ; he offers his homage to the schoolmaster 
of that day with all the freedom and fervour of a grateful worshipper, 
and, let us add, in lines as melodious as the feeling that inspired them 
was ardent and unquestioning. ^ Howard, Newton, Chatham, Milton, 
arc rapturously aiiostrophizcd in turn — Shakspeare is of course re- 
ligiously passed over — impassioned tributes arc offered to the hero. 
Nelson for example, 

“ Who by his own prevents a nation’s grave 

and much musical commiseration, many kindly and gentle sympathies, 
arc expressed for the lot of the millions who pine in ignorance, 

“ Think but to orr, and only live to die.” 

In the same spirit as this composition, and containing also many pas- 
sages of youthful eloquence and melodious expression, are siieciiuens of 
a didactic poem on the “ Union and Brotherhood of Mankind,” with 
other pieces that awaken in the reader’s mind the idea of a religious 
Rogers^ and show that, young as he was, and inauspiciously educated 
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for poetical ends, his love of the muse was as strong as his devotion to 
morals and his sense of piety. Nor should we omit to mention, that 
his natural modesty was not less conspicuous on this occasion than 
his other qualities ; for though under sixteen when the volume was 
published, and much younger perhaps wlicn the pieces were composed, 
he does not set fortli the fact in his preface — “ claims no particular in- 
dulgence by a stiitcincnt of his yout\i and inex])criencc, but leaves his 
publication to stand or fall by its o^All intrinsic merit” — making no 
excuse for it, “ as he thinks that whicli needs an excuse had better be 
consigned to oblivion.” 

In the following year he left school, with the intention of studying 
the law, and in the hope of enabling himself to do so by the recompense 
of literary exertions. Ilis poem on “ Education ” had introduced him to 
Mr. Joseph Eux, a geutleitian who had made some splendid sacrifices 
in the cause of education, and from whom he procured a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Brougham, at tliat time occupying “ chamliers in the 
King’s-hcnch Walk.” The introductitm to this distinguished person 
Mas successful ; he entered M itli great kindness into the plans of the 
young poet, politician, and moralist, gave him advice both in person 
and by letter, and encouraged him to persevere in his project of Morking 
bis May to the bar by literary labour. FolloMing the same mtU -judged 
advice, Mr. Talfonrd became, in Ai^ril, ISIJ, the ])upil of Mr. Clhitiy — 
nmv to be called “Sen.,” then in the vigour of life, and enjoying 
a most extensive practice. The pupilage Mas for the term of f>ur 
years. 

^Ir. Talfourd’s literary labours bad uom* commenced. Tn the interval 
between bis quitting school and entering Mr. Chitty's olllce, he cnni- 
jioscd “An Appeal to the Pr(»Ustant Dissenters of Circat Britain,” on 
behalf of tlic Catholics, M’hich Mas jiubli^hcd eaily in 1813, in the tirst 
Tinmber of the “ l^lmp]ileteer.” Einanripation never Ir.ul a more ar- 
dent, scarcely a nioic ehxiucnt or discriminating advocate. Many 
passages bear the stamp of close and powerful reasoning ; others are 
evidences no le^s sti iking of a quick and subtle ajiprebcnsion, and scarcely 
a sentence but denotrs the easy play of an imagination equally graceful 
and vigorous. AVe do not hesitate to rank this and other essajs Mritten 
about the same time — that is, mIicu Mr. Talfuurd Mas something under 
rather than over c/tjlifrcn — among the most remarkable testiinunies of 
great and rare poMcrs, Mith wliii'b the youtli of genius ever rnricbed 
its country’s literature. The st)lc anil manmr arc frequently those of 
a young mind eager to express itself Muth frcediun and volubility ; too 
intent, perhaps, on cli>pla\ing the brilliancy of its resources, and throM'- 
ing about its treasures of ornament and imagery with more prodigality 
than judgment ; but the sjicculations opened u]), and the mode of rea- 
soning pursued, the clear ami strong understanding of an intricate ques- 
tion, and the forcible illustiation of it by home-nrgunicnts, arc often 
far in advance of the years at wlii< h, in this instance, the power of the 
Mriter was developed. Among these performances we may mention, in 
addition to the ])arnphlct on the Catholic question, a critical examina- 
tion of smne objections taken by Cobbett to the Unitarian Relief Bill, 
in which the fearlessness and dexterity of the assault upon so powerful 
and practised a politician is “ pretty to see and Strictures on the 
right, expediency, and indiscriminate denunciations of Capital Punish- 
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incnt,wit1i Observations on the true nature of Justice, and the legitimate 
design of Penal Institutions” — an attempt of a still higher kind, and still 
more admirably accomplished, exhibiting singular powers of study, a 
noble sense of the highest moral purposes, a keen insight into the workings 
of society, a familiar knowledge of the arguments of previous writers, no 
common tact in adapting and combining them, and great original 
powers of reason and fancy crowningtthe whole as a work deserving to 
be classed with the best treatises on ^that fruitful and important sub- 
ject. We have also read, as the fruits of Mr. Talfourd’s early years, 
two other excellently written articles — “ Observations on the Punish- 
ment of the Pillory,” and “ An Appeal against the Act for Regulating 
Royal Marriages.” But neither these nor the foregoing have we time 
or space to criticize minutely. 

The production, however, which wc commenced by ?dhiding to, the 
“ Kstimate of the Poetry of the Age,” publish(;u in IVlay, 1S1.5, just as 
its author was reaching his twentieth year, uc cannot so hastily pass by. 
It is on a i>urely literary subject, and therefore better adapted to our 
j)urpose. IJntil “Ion” appeared, this was the only production to 
Avliich Mr. Tallburd had given his name. lie has referred to it in his 
sketch of the life of his friend Limib ; and any one of the literary 
party to whom the friendship of Lamb introduced him — Wordsworth, 
(h)rlwin, Ilazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Procter, Coleridge, Knowles, &c. — 
might have been justly proud to refer to the season of his youth, could 
behave pointed to sucli noble fruits of his boush fancies, sentirncnls, 
sympathies, and emotions. Its author, however, remembers it most 
likely for no other reason, and derives: no other gratifjeation from the 
rcrneiuhvance, than that it c«)ntains one of the first decided recognitions 
of the genius of Words\^orth, and fixes the writer of it as one of the 
boldest as well as the earliest asserters of a j)()etical supremacy which 
has in later years been universally, though silently, acknowlcdLced. It 
will be interesting U) the reader to liear, from the evidence of a few sen- 
tences, not only how truly I’ulfourd thought, h\it how' ex])res&ively he 
recorded his tliouglils upon the writings of Wordsworth almost a quarter 
of a century ago — how his poetical mind, even in its boyhoifd, saw what 
was hidden fioin the inigifted eye of vulgar criticism — and ])rocIaimcd, 
wlien the general car W'as deaf, the mastery of that music wliich has since 
won its way into thousands of hearts, and lingers there “ long after it 
is heard no more.” The }oung reviewer of the poetical genius of that 
time approaches other poets with h/*rc and admiration, indeed — with the 
reverence of one who is conscious of all that bchmgs to their divine art, 
having a ]>oclical affinity with themselves — yet w'ith something of the 
confidence of a critic and an inquirer. lie dissects without shrinking 
the poetical philosophy of Southey and Scott, Byron and Moore, Crabbe 
and Campbell; but observe with wliat an air of timid yet intense 
homage be approaches the portals of that sublime temple in which 
Wordsworth holds his sole and simple state. 

“ To tlie consideration,” he says, “ of Mr. Wordsworth’s sublimities 
we come with trembling steps, and feel, as w c approach, that we are enr 
tering upon holy ground. At first, indeed, he seems only to win and 
to allure us, to resign the moat astonishing trojihies of the poet, and 
humbly to indulge among the beauticB ol* the creation the sweetest and 
the lowliest of human aflections. Wc soon, however, feel how faint an 
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idea of his capacities we have entertained by classing him with the love- 
liest of descriptive poets, and how subservient the sweetest of his do- 
mestic pictures are to the grandeur of his lofty conceptions.” “ He has 
enlarged the resources of the mind, and discovered new dignities in our 
species. The most searching eyes observe in his productions a depth 
of thought which they are unatde to fathom — eminences rising far into 
an imaginative glory which they c niiot penetrate. Above all others he 
has discerned and traced out the line by which the high qualities of 
intellectual greatness are intimately united with the most generous exer- 
tions and the holiest priuciidcs of moral goodness. Ilis perceptions of 
truth, derived as they arc from the intuitive fctdings of Iiis heart, are 
clear and unclouded, except by the slnuhnvs which are thrown from the 
vast creations of his fancy. Set before him the meanest and most dis- 
gusting of all earthly objects, and he immediately traces the chain by 
which it is linked to the great harmonies of nature — sweeps through the 
most beautiful and touching of all human fetdings, in order to show 
their mysterions connexion — and at last enahlcs us to perceive the union 
of all orders of animated licing, and the universal workings of the Spirit 
that lives and breathes in them all.” “ IJis theories may rather be 
regarded as prophetic of what we may he in a loftier state of being, 
than as descriptive of what we are on earth. No man of feeling ever 
perused his imblcr poems for the first time without finding that he 
breathed in a ]>urer and mori' elevated region of poetical delight tluin any 
which he had licforc explored. 'Tofrlfin' the first iinic a communion 
xcilh his mind /v to di^covor loftier fncu I lie in our ou:n.'*^ 

We cannot appro])riatc siifilcieiit space for any ])assage calculated to 
exhibit the full power of this “ youthful and wise ” criticism ; wc have 
quoted a sciitcnce or tw’o only to show' the enthusiastic feeling of the 
critic, the boldness with w Inch he antici[>atcd public opiiiiou, and the 
elegance of his overllowing style. 

Wc resume our sketch of Mr. Talfounrs ]irnfc>sional y)rogrcs9. 
While in Mr. Chittyh^ ollicc he assisted that irt ntlcinan to a consider- 
able extent (as wc learn from an ackiiowh dirmcnt in the preface) in his 
voluminous 'work on the criminal law*. The four jears of pupilage 
having expired iii April, 1817, Mr. Talfourd started himself as a special 
pleader, and soon succccdcil so far as tt) he iiirlcpeinleut of iiasistancc 
from home, which up to this time lie liad rcquircfh He had now a fair 
share of business as a fileader, and what was not less desirahlc, a market 
for all his literary productions. Tho “ Retrospective Review',” and the 
“ Encyclopedia Aletropoliiana,” were at this time the principal sources 
of his literary income. 'I’o the latter he contrihuled (besides some 
paf>ers of a merely historical character) the articles on “ Homer,” on 
“ Tire Greek Tragedians,” and on “ The Greek Lyric Poets.” This 
last article, we may be jiermittcd to say, rendered goial service to the 
then, and many of the present, readers of tlic “ New Monthly,” for it 
was the cause of his introduction to Mr. Coll)urn. The paper having 
been abridged and published a.s original in this identical magazine, Mr. 
Talfourd remonstrated, and the result of this >vas, not a quarrel, but an 
alliance, which existed in unbroken harmony for twelve years. The 
contrdjutions of Mr. Talfourd during these years were of course consi- 
derable ; especially at first, for, in the year 1820, he WTote a great por- 
tion of every number, and enjoyed each month a perfect honeymoon of 
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criticism ; celebrating his friends the poets in rapturous prose, and ren- 
dering himself, wc doubt not, more and more a monthly essential to the 
admiring reader. His contributions in later years were lees frequent ; 
blit he regularly supplied the dramatic article during the time we have 
mentioned. The elegance, fervour, and acuteness of these criticisms 
we need not dwell upon. The critic al\va*ys delighted to *‘do his spirit* 
ing gently,’’ yet contrived to touch th^ very heart of dramatic mystery. 
He seemed to visit the theatre for ^pleasure only, and to criticise its 
characteristics in the same spirit; and yet he went to the root, and laid 
bare with a masterly hand tlic ])rinciplcs as well as the practice of the 
art. Mr. Talfourd also evinced his old sympathy with “ romance,” by 
writing for Mr. Colburn, in 1820, the memoir t)f Mrs. Radclilfc, which 
is prefixed to her posthumous works. 

Having practised for nearly fair years as pleader^ Mr. Talfourd 
was called to the bar on the lOtli Fehruai y, 1§21, by the society of the 
Middle Temjde, and joined the Oxford Circuit and ihirkshire Sessions. 
His friends at Reading Iiad now an opprirtniiity of teslifynig tlieir esti- 
mation of his character and talents. Hut the souice of Ins first pro- 
fessional successes was Oxford, where he early obtained a lca<l in 
imjiortaut causes. IJis husiiie.ss having irradually exh-nded through the 
circuit, he retired fiom se&sion, exactly at the expiration of twelve years 
from his first appcfiruiicc there, and ileteiiniiu'd rui taking the coif. 
Having, upon apjjlieation, leceived LohI Hroiuchanrs assent, he in 
Hilary Term, 18;i‘h was called to the degree ol' Sfujoaut. Since that 
period he has ehielly coiiliucd his ])ractic(‘ to ihv CUreuit and the Court 
of Common l^leas. Amonu: the few e\ee])t ions to tins rule must be 
inentioM(‘d two occasions on which Mr. Si rjcaul 'ralfourd espi cially dis- 
tinguished himself, — the defence of the inojineiois of the ‘^Tnie 8un” 
in the King’s ihuich, which pioduccd from him a hurst of cl«Kpience 
not inferior to the noblest achievements of Ki^kmc, and the defence of 
‘‘ Tail’s Magazine ” against tlu‘a(‘lion of Ricliinond, in the E\che{[uer. 

For some years after being called to the bar, Mr. Talfourd tlorived 
from his literary labours considerable accessions to his income. Many 
contributions were received and admired in the ‘‘ Kdinhuildi Review ” 
and the “ London Magazine;” and he also found time tor editing 
“ Dickson’s Guide to the Quarter Sessions.” His attaclimcnt to the 
theatre was still elierished, not merely by taste, hut by the active part 
whicdi he took in negotiating on behalf of ]\liss Milford — whose re- 
sidence near Reading liad led to# an intimacy early in life — for the 
production of her several tragedies. Still he. had not at this time the 
smallest idea of writing for the stage. In tlie preface to the un- 
published edition of “ Ion ” its author has descrilied the progress of 
that noble drama. 'I his statement docs not appear to have been 
sufliciently ymblishcd to repress extravagant reports as to the time 
devoted to its composition. Rumour lias fixed this sometimes at a 
quarter, sometimes at half a century. The ])lay was sketched eight or 
nine years ago, but nothing beyond a speech or two was written until 
the begining of 1833. Remembering, then, that faint heart never wou 
the fair lady, in Heaven yclept Melpomene, Mr. 'ralfourd allowed his 
genius fair play, and at tlie end of 1834 the drama was read privately 
to a few of Ilia friends. Their judgment led to its being printed for 
privatecirculation— their judgment also elicited its author’s assent to 
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its production for Mr. Macready’s benefit on the 26th May, 1836. Its 
success from the first scene was unequivocal ; and it is now not only a 
portion of the higher poetry of our language, but a popular acting play, 
refining the thoughts and purifying the passions of the audience, and 
thus elevating that human nature which it illustrates. 

Mr. Talfourd’s reputation as one of the most accomplished and elo- 
quent lawyers of his age now pointed attention to him as one eminently 
qualified by his talents and position, no less than by his sympathies, 
to aid and advance the Liberal interest in Parliament. His political 
feelings had been signalised in 1819, when he made his first appear- 
ance in public at a meeting in Reading on the Manchester affair, and 
he had previously contributed articles of the same i)olitical tinge to the 
“ Champion,’* edited by Mr. Thelwall. On the dissolution in 1834 he 
was elected one of th^ members for Reading by a large majority, 
composed of all parties. , At the last election, he was again returned, 
at the head of the poll, .but by a smaller majority. He has not 
spoken frequently in Parliament: his finest speech was on behalf 
of literature and its professors, on introducing a bill for the amend- 
ment of the Law of Copyright. Here, indeed, if we consider the 
character of the audience and the nature of the subject, his success was 
triumphant. The effect on the House was singularly striking. 

The attachments of his youth and the associations of his less distin- 
guished years survive amidst these successes, and become dearer, per- 
haps, as they grow older. During the life of Dr. Valpy, Mr. Talfourd 
regularly attended the meetings of his scholars ; was deputed by them 
to present him with a piece of plate on the completion of the fiftieth 
year of his labours ; and alwajs wiote the epilogues to the Greek plays 
triennially presented at the school. The mention of a piece of plate 
reminds us tliat, having acted for several years as Deputy Recorder of 
Biinbury, Mr. Talfourd was j)rescnted by the inhabitants with a silver 
cup, when retiring from the office on the alteration created by the Mu- 
nicipal Bill. His name has since been honourably connected with the 
“ Literary Remains of Hazlilt,” and more recently with the Letters of 
Lamb,” for* which the public arc indebted to him, ns well as for a de- 
lightful sketch of the life of that “guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

We have reserved until the close wl\at our advocate, senator, and 
dramatist would himself regard as perhaps the most important and for- 
tunate incident of his successful life. Mr. Talfourd married, on the 
31st of August, 1822, Rachael, the daughter of John Towell Rutt, Esq. 

Mr. Talfourd’s manner is little like that of a popular advocate, or an 
actor of any public rank on the great stage of life for upwards of 
twenty years ; it is the manner of a retired, sensitive, and amiable 
scholar — a discijde of poetry, who had seen much of books and little 
of mankind. This is merely the visible sign and effect of the simplicity 
which is not less now than in childhcxjcl a part of his character, and of 
that subtle apprehension of excellence combined with a modest self-judg- 
ment, which impel him to think highly of others’ genius and humbly of 
his own. 


L* B. 
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THE LIVES OP BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 


BY DOUOLAS JERROT.D. 


II, Jones who could swim “ a little.” 

•• « 

CllAP. I. 

“ Well,” said lie to Jones, “ can you swim ?” “ A little, Sir.” 
“ A little !” said the master; “ why you were in more danger than 
Brown, and might have been drowned, if you had ventured much fur- 
ther. Take him up,” said he. 

Such was the argument, such the command of the schoolmaster, as 
shadowed forth in the immortal spelling-book of Daniel Penning, — and 
the luckless Jones, because he could swim “ a little,” was taken up. 

There is a season when the branding-iron marks less than the birch. 
Throughout his life Jones ■svas content to do only a little, that little 
leading to nothing save the sclf-cxaltation of the doer, who was wont to 
stop half-way in Ijis purpose, rub his hands, crow, and bless his stars 
that he had not vciltured “ much further.” 

We liasten to take Jones from school, and present him, a full-grown 
responsible biped, in the inetrojiolis. 

(And h^re, gentle reader, we intend to follow the example of that cun- 
ning master in his art, old-fashioned Ben Jonson, who does not, like 
two or three of his descendants, bring on his men ami women to tell their 
histories to themselves, as thus — “ I’m a young man of an old family, 
very much in love with Elcnora, who is about to elope with me this 
evening, if by any possibility I can raise the money to pay the post- 
l)oys ;”or, “ Ilapless creature that I am ! betrayed into a Fleet marriage 
three years ago with the heartless Edward Montgomery, who had at the 
time a wife and two fair pledges.” ^ No, no ; Ben tells his history, ex- 
hibits his characters by incidents, not by soliloquies. That glorious brawl 
of Face, Subtle, and Doll Common, lets us at once into the secret of their 
compact — clamorously publishes the coming of the Alchymist. Thus, 
let an occurrence discover the inward mystery of Jones.) 

Jones stood before the mansion of I^ord Loaves, the newly-appointed 
governor of an island, far away amid the melancholy mam.” Jones 
had walked three miles on a sultry day that he might bow to his lord- 
ship, and, on the strength of the patriotic endeavours of his uncle in 
several elections, ask of the governor a few crumbs of oiRcial bread. 
Jones stood with his friend Short, a fellow-townsman, with claims 
similar to his own upon the considcratioi^ of his lordship. 

Now, Jones !”— and Short was about to ascend the steps. 

** Stop ! stop !” e.xclaimcd Jones ; “ what are you going to do ?” 
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« Do ! why this is the house,” said Short. 

“ It is, eh ? Well, I tell you what, Short,” and Jones eyed the 
knocker he had walked two miles to touch — this is the house, is it P 
Well, I tell you what ” — and Jones looked very seriously at the knocker, 
and spoke with startling empluisis — “ I tell you what — Pll write /” and 
w ith this determination, Jones wa^ced very boldly from the door. 

Short knocked, and the sound almost j)aralyzed the heart of the re- 
treating' Jones. The door was opened, and Short had an audience of 
his lordship. 

A month passed away, and Short presented himself to bid farewell to 
Jones. Short had been preferred to one of the offices in the gift of his 
lordship, and was about to go on shipboard for the voyage. 

“ You’re a lucky fellow* — a very lucky fellow, Short,” said Jones. 
“ A beautiful climate yoi. arc going to — and then there’s small patronage 
— a very nice salary, and — well, you are a lucky fellow and Jones 
looked up and down his friend, as if he bad been an animal of a new 
species. “ You are a lucky fellow.” 

“ Yes, I think so. Theie’s only one thing that annoys me; and that 
is, parting with you.” Jones shook Short’s hand, squeezing it with a 
reciprocity of feeling. “ I am sure the fellow who has got what you 
wanted hasn’t half your ability.” Again Jones shook Short’s hand. 

“ But, however, the greater the fool, the greater the for the nio- 

raent Short forgv)t his o\\i\ promotion, — “ That is, I — I wish you were 
going.” 

“ 1 should have liked it — nothing better,” said Junes. 

“ And what astonishes me is, that his lordship — for you did write, 
you say ?” 

“ Yes, oh yes,” said Jones — “ I wrote.” 

Well, it is so unlike liis lurdsliip ! I am so astonished that he 
never answered your letter,” said Short. 

“ I — 1 don’t know for that,” said .Jones, hesitating. 

“ Don’t know ! I think a man who doesn’t an.'swer the letter of a 
gentleman deserves to— to be called out,” cried Short, with some ani- 
mation. 

“ I almost think so, too,” said Jones. 

“ Then what excuse have you for his lordship ? Ha has not answered 
your letter. How can you excuse that?” asked Short. 

“ VVhy, there is some excuse for his lordship,” said the charitable 
Jones ; for though 1 wTote the IcUcV — I — I never sent it.** 

Jones, disappointed in his hopes of colonial eraplovmctit, was pre- 
sented with an ensign’s commission by his liberal unefe. Jones looked 
a peaceable recruit, but who that saw him could predict what he might 
be — could count upon the victories he might win ! 

(Reader, you have thi.s morning taken an egg at breakfast— almost 
the simplest of human food. It is the type of frugality — the nourisli- 
ment of saints and hermits. Molly thought nothing, as she dropt it 
ii» the saucepan — it was an egg, no more. Change the circumstances; 
and, warmed by the njatcrnal breast, or heated by an Egyptian oven, 
the egg is chipped — not by your spoon, gentle reader— but by a living 
bill ! The pullet chirps and grows ; time passes, and lo ! a cock, glo- 
rious in his plumes, sclf-complacetit in his harem, struts and scratches, 
the king of the yard. What shouts! what clamours burst from the 
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pit ! Hear you that cry of victory ? What does it proclaim ? This ; 

Bill Giles’s bird hias won !” — that cock’s a conqueror! Look at the 
hero nvith his blood-dyed spurs ! Hear his exulting trumpet. A young 
recruit is aii egg ; he may become a household thing— on the contrary, 
he may stalk along the plain, a mighty vic^r ! Never do we see a raw 
recruit that we do not think of an unboiled egg.) 

Albeit Jones, in the restlessness of his new ambition, yearned for 
foreign service, having promised himsejf the most heroic achievements 
on the first and least opportunity against the enemy ; still do we fear 
that tlic constitutional infirmity of the young warrior would not have 
suffered him to annihilate the foes of England. The valiant king of 
France, whom the trumpet-tongue of Fame declared to have “walked 
up a hill, and down again,” exhibited greater energy than we fear fell 
to the lot of Jones. We have tio doubt that lie would laave rushed — 
flown to gather laurels, but not finding them half way up the hill, 
would have quickly descended, applauding himself for a Fabius, that he 
had not “ ventured much further.” 

Jones w’as not a soldier of six months’ grow th cre, having little else 
to do — for he had four months since given up the study of fortification— 
he fell in love. As nothing could be more iiaiural, so nothing in the pre- 
sent case could jiroinise greater ad\autaL;es — the daughter of a retired 
merchant, with “ a shower of beauty ” and a shower of gold! Such 
was the desirable young woman who danced nearly the wliole evening 
at the garrisoii-ball witli Jones — who smiled, coloured, vowed she must 
not listen to him, thou heard him for the rest of the night. 

Was it accident — or wliat was it, that, on the evening of the next day, 
brought together, strolling on the ramparts, Augusta Blushly and En- 
sign Jones? 

4f 41 * 

« « ♦ * * » 

The reader is under a deep debt of obligation to us for the above row's 
of stars, which we beg he will receive in lieu of the details of a love- 
scene. At the same time wc desire to register it as our coyscientious 
belief that the aforesaid stars arc admirable substitutes for any words 
that can by any possibility be spoken by persons meeting with the same 
motives, and under the same circumstances ns Augusta Blushly and 
Ensign Jones. All that is to he said u])on such a matter was said (ac- 
cording to the Chinese) ten thousand years ago, and everything uttered 
on the subject since that time is only a vile plagiary, which we are con- 
vinced every reasonable man and wroman, betrayed into at an unguarded 
time of life, like not, at a later season, to be reminded of. It is to such 
we write; hence, we will not, with some professors, seek to make our 
heroes, like Falstaff, “ long-winded ” w'ith barley-sugar bought of love. 

Jones and Augusta met and met again. Unhappily, however, 
Augusta had a father. Not that Miss Bluslily had before had cause to 
lament that accident ; but circumstances will arise iieculiarly trying to 
the obedience of a daughter. Mr. Blnsbly, with every respect for the ^ 
military character in the abstract, cared not for it in the person of En- 
sign Jones. It was very strange that Mr. Blushly could not view an 
object with the same eyes as his daughter. ,Very strange 1 
“ We must part for ever,” said Augusta to Jpnes, and then proceeded 
to describe to tW amiable young soldier a late scene with her father, in 
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which — so blind was Mr. Blushly to the merits of our hero — she had 
been forbidden to see Ensign Jones again ; under penalty of close con- 
finement, a regimen of bread and water, with more than a hint of the 
addition of iron bars at her chamber-window. 

“ Then, no time is to be Iq^t,” exclaimed the Ensign. 

** What would you do ?” cried Augusta, in the voice, and with the 
looks of a wire-wove ** heroinef 

“ Nothing remains — nothing Ijpt flight,” said Jones. 

“ Flight!” and from the horror painted on the countenance of Miss 
Blushly, it was evident the suggestion was wholly new to her. 

“ Flight,” repeated the young soldier ; and no veteran general ever 
pronounced the word with greater decision. 

Fathers, though cruel, should be obeyed,” said Augusta. 

“ "When they would ♦yrannize over the aftections of their children— 
then they snap apart the tics that hind ” 

The reader must finish the period from his own imagination ; for 
Augusta Blushly, sinking in the arms of Ensign Jones, left him no 
more to say. The fortress had surrendered, and, as the mature reader 
may think, without discretion. 

Chap. II. 

The “ White Lion ” was an inn enjoying the best reputation on the 
North Road : the outward sign betokened the purity, and, withal, the 
Btrength of the potations to he had within, Mrs. Fairday, the amiable 
and fortunate landlady, presented her welcoming countenance at the 
door, as a chaise drove up. It was dusk, hut the hostess, with an edu- 
cated eye, read at a glance the interesting history contained in the inside 
of the vehicle ; for there sat Augusta Bluslily and Ensign Jones. The 
lady, with uneasy looks at her lover, resigned herself to the hospitality 
of Mrs. Fairday, who ushered her into the best apartment, and, thougli 
perfectly aware of tlic venturous step taken by Miss Blushly — the rash 
girl had positively gone olT with Ensign Jones, leaving nothing behind 
her hut liq- prayers for her father, inclosed in a note upon her dressing- 
table — never ventured to hint at the imprudence, but lavished every 
kindness and attention upon Augusta. 

“ I think, postboy, there's nothing to he afraid of now ?” said Jones, 
as he gave tlic man a guinea. 

“ Never was more comfortable about anything in iny life. Sir,” said 
the postboy, pocketing the coin wilh “measureless content.” 

“ Yes, yes — I think we’ve gone far enough for to-nigkt,” obscrvijil 
Jones, complacently throwing himself into a chair. “ Some supper. 
Now, my dear Augusta ” 

“ If — if papa,” murmiu-cd the young lady, looking almost reproach- 
fully at Jones. 

“ It’s impossible he should come up with us; we’re twelve hours 
ibc better of him : and to-morrow^, to-morrow at six, my beloved Au- 
gusta, we’ll be on the road again. In the evening we shall reach— 
Hush ! the waiter.” . 

Supper was brought. Mrs. Fairday wfta ioi^^ant in her attentions. 
Jones ate and drank with tli^ hculthiest whlUt Augusta played 

^ith the untouched wing^of a fowl, cotitixiiii% casting loanees towards 
tlte window. • 
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“ Il^s a very fine night, Ma*am, is it not?” asked Augusta of the 
landlady. 

Fine, but cold, Miss ; and the roads are very heavy,” said Mrs. 
Fairday. 

“ ’iSvould be killing you to go on fo-night,” cried Jones, and be 
swallowed some wine. ** I tell you, fny love, we are far enough.” 

Augusta bit her lip, and in silence looked towards the window* 

“ Another wing, dearest ?” and Jbnes, with a deep look of love, and 
a winning smile about his mouth, proffered the member to the statue- 
like Augusta. “ I wish, my sweetest girl, you’d take another wing.” 

“ I wish 1 could take lialf-a-dozcn,” replied the fair runaway, with 
an expression of bitterness not lost upon the acute Mrs. Fairday, though 
unnoticed by the simple Jones. 

“ Now, you don’t eat at all,” exclaimed tlic ILnsign wifli surprise. I 
declare, you’ve touched nothing. You don’t.like it? Now, my darling 

girl Oh ! never mind Mrs. Fairday;” and Jones rose, and took the 

hand of Augusta, the landlady fpiilting the room. “ Now, my dearest 
life! what will you have ? What in the whole world would you most 
like ?” and the Kusign hung over llie fair and trembling maiden, soon 
U. become his hiide. “ Why don’t you speak, love ? What — now tell 
me — what in tlie whole world would yuii most like ?” 

“ Post-horses, Mr. .loncs — post-hoises !” and Augusta suddenly rose, 
lo cked with Hashing eyes upon her lover, then burst into tears, and 
again sank upon the chair. Jones was astonished — paralyzed by the 
violence, the emotion of Miss Blushly. 

“ Now, Augusta ! dearest Augusta I how can you be so silly ? 
’Twould be killing you to go on to-night : you have been harassed, 
agitated, fatigued beyond endurance; 1 am sure you have;” and the 
llivcr pressed the fingers of his mistress, who, dead to the ntlcutioii, sat 
with her eyes bent u[»oii tlic whiskers of a tiger worked in the hearth- 
rug, vehemently heating her little foot ujibii the effigies of that carni- 
vorous animal. “Augusta!” exclaimed Jones, and he seemed to pull 
the word by syllables from the very end of his heart — “ Aug|\ista!” 

“Oh! Papa!” cried the girl, in a scif-accusing voice, deaf to the 
winning tones of her passionate lover. 

“ Now, you will distress yourself without cause. I tell you, my own, 
own life,” — at these words Augusta stared coldly at the fervent Jones, 
but no coldness could cliill wariuih like his — “ I tell you, we arc quite 
safe until early to-morrow : you will then be refreshed for your journey ; 
g[|? six we shall he on the. road to happiness again.” 

“ You will lose my fortune, Mr. Jones, should my father overtake 
us,” said Augusta, with sudden composure. 

“ Your fortune ! My aiigcl, speak not of your fortune, — it is you, 
and you alone that ” 

“ You’ll stay to-night, then. Sir?” asked Mrs. Fairday, entering 
suddenly. 

“ Yes : prepare tw.o iboins — and mind” — and Jones gave the order 
with great emphasis — “ sure that the chaise is ready by six — not a 
moment later — six,” and dway, with shrugging shoulders, and, we fear, 
a contemptuous curl of tbp )i {>9 went the hbstess. 

“ Should my father up with us, yoTi’ll never see me metre,” 
said Augusta. 

Oc/,— VOL. L|. NO* 
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Name it not ! See you no more ! How — how could I survive it ?” 
asked the hero, threatened in the only vulnerable spot of his Achillean 
frame. 

“ lie has already threatened to send me to France, and to shut me up 
ill a nunnery,” observed Augusta; and the young lady began to speak 
much more tranquilly than instead of discoursing with her to-mor- 
row’s husband, she was holding counsel with her milliner. “ Yes, 
I assure you, ^Ir. Jones, in a nuflncry !” and Miss Bliishly, wc fear, 
out of the very frowardness of her sex, smiled at tlie threat of the very 
best of fathers. 

“ And docs my own beloved think that the walls of a mere nunnery 
could hold her from my arms ? No, Augusta, I would dare dangers — 
deatli — and tear you from the very altar !” As Jones made this pro- 
clamation, he felt nothing less than Louis Quatorze. 

“ You would?” asked Augusta, with half-shut eyes, and an inde- 
scribable smile. You would, indeed, Jones?” 

“ Can you doubt it ?” cried the soldier, and w ith a fervour that 
wouhl have made it very uncivil in a lady to suspect him. 

“ Well, that w'ould be a romance. To break open a nimiu*ry for 
me! Well, I declare! Ila ! ha!” and Augusta laughed, and .Jones 
laughed too, though to a cpiicker car than fell to the lot of Jones the 
mirth of his mistress might have rung a little hollow. 

“ I wish, my darling life, 1 could have prevailed upon you to take 
some fowl,” said Jones, quickly retiiruinu: from nuns to pullets. 

“ After all, 1 think 1 might as well,” replied Augusta, whose appetite 
seemed to accompany her returning comj>osure. 

“ That’s right. Wliy, that’s like yourself, dearest,” cried the en- 
couraging Jours. “ You arc quite assured again.” 

“ Yes, Mr Jones, yes ; but — but it has cost me an etfort.” And 
had Jones not been as blind as love, he might have si'cn L})at, as .Au- 
gusta raised the wine to her lips, she grasped the aim of her chair, as if 
sustaining lieiM If against some strong emotion. 

Some‘more wine, love ?” and Jones was about to fill. 

No more — not a drop, Mr. Jones;” and Augusta became pale aiul 
trembled slightly. 

You arc not well, my angel ?” observed Jones, very innocently. 

“ I was better this morning, at least I thought so — but I am not so 
unwell as I wa.s a short time since.” 

“ And yet you would liave gone'on ! Why, you sec how wise it was 
in me not to have ventured any further !” 

” It 1*1 impossible, Mr. Jones, to dispute your discretion.” 

“ AVhercas, to-rnonow, as I said — to-morrow, my chuTming girl — at 
six to-morrow ” and Jones looked in the frozen eyes of Augusta. 

“ Six — to-morrow',” echoed the maiden. 

“ AVhen the lark is singing his song in heaven — when tlie glorj’ of 
the sun — the balininq|8 of the morning — the—” 

‘*Ha!” shrieked Augusta, as she heard sudden footsteps in the 
passage, and ran to the door: ere she reached it, it was opened, and 
Augusta had thrown her arms about the neck of a middlc-oged gentle- 
man, and was sobbing “ — papa— -dear papa!” 

” Caught ye, ch ? Ctfught ye !” exclaimed Mr. Bluably^ 

“I’m so glad—Pll go home — directly^ papa— directly !’’ said the 
girl, with evident delight* • 
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Augusta !’* cried Ensign Jones, with no less astonishment at the 
fickleness of his mistress. 

“Oh, papa! I see I have been wrong — ^very wrong — pray forgive 
me ! And, Mr. Jones 

“ Angus — Madam !** answered the lover, 

“ You have, by your eloquent discourse, quite convinced me that you 
and I have journeyed far enough as fellow-travellers, and that it would 
be verv, very irksome indeed, at leifst to one of us, to venture any 
fartherV’ 

So saying, Miss Blushly presented to Ensign Jones, as tokens of re- 
membrance, a most elaborate curtesy, and a look of arch contempt, 
cnougli, in our ojnnion, to have levelled a constable. 

Miss Blushly was handed by her happy father into the carriage, and 
driven to another inn — Jones being left a doomed bachelor for the re- 
mainder of his existence. 

“ She was a beautiful girl — had money, too — amiable and all,” Jones 
would say, in after-life ; “ and yet, wlio knows how things might have 
turned out, had I ventured much farther?” 

Chap. III. 

fn the course of years, and by means of purchase. Ensign Jones 
ripened into a Lieutenant, lie bad, on the outset of his career, bounded 
his ambition by a colonelcy; he had, however, advanced only a second 
step towards that dignity, when, at the age of forty, he felt lluit he Imd 
gone far enough ; and, his uncle dying, and bequeathing him house and 
lands, our hero sheathc<l his svNord, and became a simple country gen- 
tleman. Lea\iiic: others to look for laurels, lie vnouUI employ his ener- 
gies in the cultivation of potaloes. And then the improvements he 
vv(»iild effect in the old- fashioned mansion, — in the much-neglected 
grounds! Ami, as in the beginning of cverv thing, Jones always ad- 
dressed himself the highest authoiity on the snbjeel, so, on taking 
possession of his new pro]Hrty, and meditating on the miraculous changes 
to he wrought in it, he called about him, and at the same tilne, twenty 
writers on draining, building, graftine:, the growth of pines, and the 
breeding of cattle. Were a ing-stye to be erected, Jones would first 
consult Vitruvius. 

“ Well, Mattocks,” — tlnis spoke Jones to his steward, after two 
months* sojourn on his new properly — “ I am afraid, Mattocks, that the 
people about here are no better than they should be.” 

'Tw'ould be very diflicnlt for some of us to live with ’em if they 
were,” answered the steward, who had already sounded the character 
of his master. 

“ But I understand, Mattocks — indeed, I am syjrc of it — that there 
are poachers— poachers in the place,” cried Jones. “They’ve been 
greatly encouraged, I fear ? Now, who ’s to blame, eh ? Tell me, 
whose fault is it ?” 

“ Why, Sir* if I must speak out, I think all the fault lies with the 
pheasants. "Wur uncle, Sir ” 

** My uncle was a very excellent man, Mattocks ; but he was too 
easy with all the world. My uncle, good man! he’d not only liavc 
Blowl and bowed to a footpad, but would have thanked the thief for rob- 
bing him,” 

Q 2 
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He was, to be sure, a generous gentleman,” said the steward- 
I like generosity, Mr. Mattocks ; but I am also an admirer of 
j)crseverance and firmness : T can give away, I trust, with a grace ; but 
1 — I can’t be robbed. So, listen ; tell the keeper to arm half-a-dozeu 
men, and let them all night kfeep watch in the preserves.” 

“Armed men, Sir ! Guns ! Why there never was such a thing heard 
of in t^ic village,” cried the steward. 

“Pm sorry for it — very sorryHhat all the conveniences of life have 
not been better considered. And, Mr. Mattocks, I can’t have my 
orchard a land of promise for all the boys in the country. Your boys 
about here are, I am afraid, very licentious.” 

“Very fond of apples, Sir,” replied Mr. Mattocks. 

“ You’ll inmiediatelv get a dozen traps for the orchard and gardens,” 
ordered Jones,' looking sjernly. 

“ 'Praps ! Now really,. Sir, you’ll pardon me, but you’d better chain 
a live griffin to every apple-tree than — traps ! 1 don’t think there’s one 
in the county.” 

“ I thought not, Mr. IVfattocks — I thought not : that’s why the gaol’s 
so full. 1 thought not: that’s why the county gaol is to be enlarged. 
You will, however, see my orders done. And, Air. Mattocks, I’ll not 
have my ponds fished in. Yesterday 1 ran after a boy whom I caught 
angling for trout. I wish I had caught the young rascal,” said Jones. 

“ I know the hoy, Sir : he came back in the evening ; and — for I 
had seen you after him in the morning — and then I seized him,” said 
the steward. 

“Very right — very right, Mr. Alattocks. It is these little pilferings 
that are the beginnimr of burglaries and murder. Yon took away tike 
tackle from the offender, I trust 

“Yes, Sir; all the boy’s tackle — willow-switch, thread, crooked pin, 
and everything,” rc]diod Mr. Mattocks, with a sly look at Jones, ^^ho 
coughed, affecting not to hear the description of the spoil. 

And tluis Jones, to the bewilderment of the neighhourhood, began to 
display thfit energy, that jicrscvcrance, to him so essential to the perfect 
man. Men — foreigners, as they were termed hy the dwelleis on the 
soil — were hired from a distance, and, armed to the jaws, watched in 
the preserves. Painted notices of traps and spring-guns stood menacingly 
in the forbidden orchards ; tlircc mastiffs, of spotless breed, were en- 
trusted \\ith the guard of certain tenements; and Hoinepicklc Hall, 
the late abode of peace, seemed turned into a fortress to overawe the 
surrounding country. The cage, that either the morals of the people or 
the neglect of the magistracy had suffered to become a ruin, was sur- 
veyed, and its condition reported to ’Squire Junes, >\ho, as it was 
complained, with ij^orc public spirit than benevolence, hud resolved to 
repair it at his own cost ; and a confidential retainer hail, it was said, 
heard the landlord, in an unguarded social hour, promise a uew coat of 
paint to the unused stocks. 

All these improvements— all this energy on the part of Jones, as may 
he supposed, did not pass without a significant acknowledgment from 
the people. The stranger, who would learn the last resting-phicc of 
the new landlord’s uncle, hW only to watch the deportment of the vil- 
Jflgers on meeting Jones coming to or returning from church. They 
looked with a blank stare in the face of Jones, an4 then, turning from 
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him, made a profound reverence at the monument of the dead. This 
went to the heart of Jones, wlio, really wishing the good-wdllof all men, 
and even ignorant of the causes that withheld it from him, was, from a 
weakness in his character, haled as a despot. 

Two or three weeks only had elapsed since the above scene with 
Jones and his steward, when the landlord, taking a solitary ride down 
a green lane, was roused from a deep study by the voice of a woman. 

“ That’s he — there he rides ! Oh? that there was a pit urAlcr his 
horse’s hoofs!” cried the woman, pointing out Jones to a little ragged 
hoy shambling by her side. “ That’s the blood-sheddcr 1” 

“ My good woman,” said Jones, pulling up his horse, “ arc you 
mad ?” 

The w'oman paused, turned round upon Jones, ground her teeth, and, 
with a look of hate, raised her clenehed hand* to the sky. She then, 
without a word, strode onw'ard. 

My good woman — I say — my little boy — tell me, what’s the mat- 
ter?” and Jones cut otf the retreat of the friglitciied urcliiii, who looked 
piteously after his mother. “ Don’t be afraid — what’s tlic matter?” 

“ Father’s very had,” said the little fellow'. 

« Very had ? What is he, eh ?” 

“ lie goes out — he goes out to work of nights ; and lie crawled home 
last night all over blood,” and the cliild began to whimper. 

“All over blood ! Why, don’t be afraid, ami tell me all ; and look 
— here it is — I’ll give you this guinea. Your father came home all over 
blood? Wlicre did he get hurt ?” asked Jones. 

“ Don’t you say I told >ou,” said the cliild, his eyes glittering at the 
guinea ; “ but he was in ’Scjuire Jones’s ground.” 

“And what’s your name?” demanded Jones, feeling himself an ac- 
cused culprit. “ What’s your name?” 

“Jemmy Atkins,” said the boy. 

“Take that to yonr mother,” cried Jone.«, and, flinging the W the 
miiiica, our landUird turned his horse round, and galloiiccl back to the 
ilall.— “Well, Mr. Mattocks ” 

“ Yes, Sir,” observed the ste>Yard, at (he door, as the ’Scpiirc dis- 
mounted. 

“ In iny study, Mr. Mattocks.” The steward follow'cd his master, 
who looked pale, and trembled ns he tried to sjieak. 

“What has happened, Sir ?” asked the steward, anxiously. 

“Murder has hnjipcned. Sir! Jbo you know a man named Atkins? 
that man was wounded in my grounds last night.” 

“ I heard there had been a scutHo, Sir,” said Mattocks. 

“ A scuffle, Sir ! And do you suppose, Sir, that I will have blood 
shed ? What do you take me for, Mr. Mattocks ?” 

“ Really, Sir — 1 — permit me, with clefcrcncc,#Sir, to ask you two 
questions?” 

“Go on, Sir — go on ; twenty — but go on,” said Jones, scarcely sup- 
pressing his wralii. 

“ Did you not give orders that men should patrol the preserves ?” 
asked Mattocks. 

“ I did, Sir,” said Jones. * 

“ And did you not order the men to be armed ?” u^ked Mattocks. 

Granted,” said Jones: 
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** Well, Sir !** cried Mattocks, ‘‘ am I to blame ?’* 

“ Certainly — most certainly. I own I ordered tlie men to be stationed 
tlicrc— I ordered them to be armed ; but, Sir, I — I didn’t order them 
to use their arms. I thought, naturally enough, every reasonable per- 
son would have thought so, that putting weapons in their hands would 
be going quite far enough.” ^ 

“ I don’t believe, by w'hat I have hcaril, that the mischief is very 
great,” said the steward. 

‘*I hope not — I hope not. See — but don’t lot it be known — that 
the man’s attended to ; and, hark yc, Mr. Mattocks, let the keeper dis- 
charge all his followers.” 

“ And ar’n’t iho man-traps to be kept set. Sir ?” 

“Kept set!” exclaimed Jones, in astonishment — “what! have they 
been set at all 

“ Carefully set, Sir,” answered the stew’ard. 

“ Mr. ^^attocks, I'll have no such doings on iny estate, Sir. It’s all 
very well that the boards should remain ; but, on second thoughts, I 
think that’s going quite far enouirh.” 

“ And then the niastiils, Sir 

“ They can’t l>ite — and th.-y mi/y frighten trespassers,” said Jones. 

“ Can’t bite, Sir!” cried the ^l^tonished steward. “Why not, Sir?” 

“ Why noi ? Because, of course, you muzzded ilicm. The look of 
the dogs will l)c found quite sutlicicut — yes, that \Nill be going quite fur 
enough.” 

But the mischief was dtjue ; and Jones, despite his pacific intentions, 
had for ever forfeited the conlidcnce of his dependants. He took rcfimc 
in Parliament from the weariness of rustic hlc, and, to his own astonish- 
ment, distinguibluMl himself as a very chapicut nicmhcr. At a disso- 
lutioH lie again presented himself to his coii.-lituciits, who, with little 
ceremony, rejected him. 

The disappointment was too much for Jones: he was mortally wounded 
by the ingratitude of man. He jiined, and pined, and died — a rejccieil 
member. 

“ lla, Doctor !” he would say, “T (hirri know who would servo his 
country. You see how T have Iiceii Irtalial ! Rejected for— hut no 
matter. And yet I should like to know what complaint they could have 
against me 

“ Why, I — I have heard, ’.Squire that they charge you with incon- 
sistency.” 

“Inconsistency!” cricfi Jones. 

“ Yes, on the — the Bill,” said the doctor. 

“ Why, I spoke and voted for it on the first rending, didn’t I ?” 

“ You did.” 

“ And on the BOcoUti ?” 

“ Assuredly ; but then you spoke and voted against it on the third.” 

“ I confess it ; for,” cxclaimal the dying patriot, “ I thought I had 
gone quite far enough.” 

Jones was never married, yet have wc heard it stoutly maintained 
that lie has had sons and grandsons in all parliaments downwards. 

“ Robinson,” the last of the three Iwys, will, in due aeaion, appear. 
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BY A NERVOUS GENTLEMAN, 

Few arc the individuals who arc sif fortunate as to pass through life 
without some temporary occasion for personal concealment. Debts and 
duns are not the sole motives for occasional seclusion ; a fan* com- 
panion of one sex, or a black companion of the other — associates who 
will not be jirivately shaken ofl', and cannot be publicly avowc«l — a 
vindictive wife — an angry father — an election manoeuvre — a literary 
production recently damned — nay, even the disfigurement of some cu- 
taneous blemish defying the powers of Gowland and Uowland, may in- 
duce the most audacious of mankind to ski^lk for a*timo. 'Fo the 
unfjrtunate majority of my readers who may have submitted to similar 
necessity, I appeal for confirmation of iny own experience, that liowevcr 
insignificant at oilier periods — however diminutive in stature or trivial 
ill importance — the fatal necessity for passing unobserved, like the 
charm of histrionic talent, makes 

“ Prichard genteel, and Garrick six feet high 

invests a pigmy with gigantic eminence, and endows the shadow 
of a shade with the substantial muscularity of the Faniesian Her- 
cules. The shrinking incognito finds himself expanding ami evpand- 
ing till, like Alphoiiso’s phantom in the “ Castle of Otranto,” no 
earthly dwelling will limit his dimensions, and the eyes of the \n hole 
world become riveted on his superhuman immensity. For him there 
exists no shade, no obscurity ; the thickest veil grows transparent, and 
the darkest night seems illuiniiiated by some miraculous aurora borealis ; 
every crow hecoii^cs an Argus ])heasant as it jierches by his side, and 
the very peacocks, as they spread their tails in the sun, seem to regard 
liim with a thousand peering eyes. 

It matters little to the world by what disastrous coiicMcnatioii of 
circumstances I found myself in the spring of 18.'30 reduced to the 
necessity for a partial eclipse — I say partial, because, even in the ex- 
tremity of the case, 1 might have sat m the centre and enjoyed clear 
day, or w'alkcd iiiifearingly in the brightness of meridian sunshine 
through every metropolis from one end of Europe to the other. A side-., 
box at Covent-garden, a chair in the Tnilcries gardens, a stall at the 
Kariitlmcr Thor, a lounge on the Prado or the Corso, would have 
wrought me no manner of evil : I might have smoked a cigar on St. 
Stephen's Green, or confronted the literary mists of Princc’s-strcet, 
without apprehension or annoyance. Nevertheless, I had my vulnerable 
heel. Why sliould I blush to own it? Troy, Marathon, Waterloo, 
Varna, have witnessed the defeat of heroes ; and I am free to admit, 
that one city of the United Kingdom — one fatal and inevitable city- 
contained for myself the elements of personal disaster — Granta, or in 
plain English, Oxford. 

Such, too, was the contrariety of my destiny, that circumstances of 
great moment actually cumi)ellcd me to march to the held of action, to 
carry myself and my presentiments to the scene of annoyance, to dare 
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detection among ten thousand observant individuals. Nay, to make 
the matter worse, I had a whole month to contemplate the aj)proaching 
catastrophe; thirty miserable nights whereiii to shape detection in every 
variety of annoyance which nightmare could devise; thirty tedious diiys 
wherein to ponder, and grieve, and despond over the probabilities of speedy 
and public recognition ! Sometinvs I started from my jiillow as a voice, 
shrill as that of a guinca-fowd before a storm, seemed to shout my name 
from sohie mysterious concealment ; sometimes a detestable dear old 
friend appeared to seize me by the arm with oHicioiis fervour as I 
sought to pass him by and make no sign ; sometimes a stray cur fixing 
its fangs into my leg, and jiiercing tbroiigb boots and overalls as t bough 
they had been manufactured, like the garments of Tom Thiinib, of an 
oak-leaf and a spider’s web, forced me to shriek out for mercy, and 
raise the slouched hat frdm my agonized brows. From those and similar 
dreams, I used to wake fo the dreadful certainty that all tlicsc pains 
must actually be endured in the flesh as well as the spirit; that 

“ Airy tongues, which .syllable men’s names,'* 

were very likely to vociferate mine from some attic story — that oflicious 
friends and yelping puppy-dogs were waiting fur me by dozens in iny 
unsatisfactory destination — and that 1 had no better chance of evading 
their united detection than such as might he attained through the assist- 
ance of a coat i/n-fittcd by my ordinary tailor; a hat of anytliing hut 
my usual form and dimensions ; and a gait as little resembling my 
accustomed frank and fearless dignity of demeanour, as if it liad been 
trained under the tutorage of a mincing French dancing-niastcr. 

At length the fatal Jiour of trial approached. April was the latest 
month to which I could procrastinate my visit ; and as the boisterous 
winds of March howled around me with that leonine voice which is ever 
said to mark their oriental origin, I altenij)tcd to elevate iny spirit to 
their uproarious level, and bully myself into courage. Aficr due? con- 
sideration, I resolved, that as redundance of precaution often oversteps 
its mark, I would treat the matter ca\aliorly ; and wlicrciis a scudding 
step and downcast vi.sagc arc ajit to attract the notice and puzzle the 
curiosity of the Paul Prys of the creation, I jiroinisod myself to assume 
the lofty port of the Place Vendomc column, ami wear out the everlast- 
ing flint with the stej) of a reernitiug seijcant. And yet my first nia- 
nccuvrc was scarcely that of a hero. After reflecting that a midnight 
journey in his Majesty’s mail would 'bring me to the dreaded spot in 
company with the rosy dawn, 1 could by no means makeup my mind to 
confront day’s garish eye in the onset of the business; — to rusli into a 
mob of ostlers, cads, waiters, bootses, and all the Centanreun monsters 
who hang about the stables of an inn, appeared little Ic.^s than madness. 
I was sure to l)c accosted on the very step of the leathern convenicncy 

with Mr. , Sir, please to let me take tlie portmaiity or *• Mr. 

, Sir, I’ve always had the job of your honour’s luggage.” 

Fool that I was ! I accordingly determined to travel down by a day- 
coRch ; omitting from my calculations that tlic same number of miles 
and hours which sufliced to convey me from the Bull and Mouth to 
Oxford, between ciglit of the clock and sunrise, would not extend them'^ 
selves to detain me between the Spread Eagle and the same destination 
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from seven In the morning till dusk of the evening. I had, in short, 
completely miscalculated the affair ! The morning twilight would have 
presented me only to some half-dozen ragamuffins, engrossed by the ex- 
tortion of “ tizzies ** from coach-passengers ; whereas, the setting sun 
w^as sur^ to expose me to shoals of my lounging friends and acquaintance, 
to whom the High-street alfords an unfailing close to the monotony of a 
long afternoon, and to whom the ^Arrival of the London conch is as re- 
freshing as tidings of the Spring fleet to the exiles of the Hoqghly. 

Journeys in stage-coaches are ulually treated with great humour by 
writers of fiction ; but /, alas ! who am simply an autobiographer, must 
own that I have hitherto journeyed from Dan to Beersheba, from Truro 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed, in these miscellaneous vehicles, and found 
all barren.” 1 never had the luck to stumble on a beauty, a w'it, or a 
wonder, in the course of my public-conveyance experience. On this 
occa^•ion, my companions consisted of a fcpnilc servant out of place, 
returning on a visit to her friends in the country, in a pair of very 
moistened cotton gloves and a cast-off bonnet of her last lady’s ; and 
nil elderly mini in gaiters, who was fast asleep when I placed myself by 
his side. All this suited me very well. The ex-housemaid was evi- 
dently a villager, and could have no concern in mine: and the old gen- 
deniaii seated beside me, even if lie should awake, could obtain only 
such a view of my countenance as I chose to afford. He might have 
been the leading grocer of the High-street of Oxford for anything I 
c.ircd to the contrary. But again my calculations were erroneous ! I 
iiud not jirogressed five-and-twenty miles beyond the last turnpike of the 
last suburb of tin; metropolis before I discovered that our Cowslip was 
not only bent ii|)on acquainting me with every inciileiit of her own life, 
hut upon rendering herself cognizant of mine. With the most unbe- 
witehiiig frankness, and artless impertinence, she perplexed me with 
such plain questions as it was impossible io answer except by naked 
truths, or naked untruths ; such as whether I was married or single, 
— a father or childless, — a l^oiuloner or Agrestian ; — whether I was 
going to Oxford or further, and \>hether I had ever been there before. 
There >\as a degree of simplicity in this audacious spirit of •investigation 
which almost set me at my ease ! — and I managed to reply to her early 
interrogatories without much expenditure of ])aticncc or veracity, when, 
just at the crisis of the catechism — just as I was at the point of uttering 
a monstrous fabrication, I perceived that my somnolent neighbour had 
not only shaken off his lethargy, but that nature having inscrtotl hifr* 
(qities transversely, after the fashion commonly called swivel-eyed, the 
near eye of these ohliquitous features, instead of being directed in an 
linnest position towards the maiden in the calico gloves, was most nefa- 
riously fixed on myself! There itglared !— a fish-like, cold, uninoving, 
accusatory orb ! — forming, as well ns my fancy can conjecture, the moral 
antipodes of the insinuating pupil of the widow Wadmnn. No — I dared 
not have uttered another equivocation for the world ! 

I verily believe the respectable gentleman in gaiters was innocent of 
any inteiiiioii to annoy me ; for instead of pushing still further the 
cross-examination which had already so severely taxed my inventive 
faculties, lie began to talk in ilic most desultory style of times and placed, 
Stock and stocks, Catholics and corn ; nor did his conversation assume 
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anything of n perplexing forni, till the discussion upon place and time 
resolved itself into the shape of a calculation touching the probable 
period of our arrival at Oxford. Taking from his corduroys a globular 
tarloisc<-shcll watch^ of the date of the battle of Dettingen, he began to 
enlarge, vvitli chuckling exultation, on the prolongation of daylight this 
line spring weather ; assuring us that we sliould reach the Angel by 
half-past four ; or in other words, thttt I should find myself landed in 
the High-, ‘direct with full two hours of daylight, as well as all my mis- 
fortuiics hefovc luc ! 

What Avas to he done? To encounter the high tide of the lounging 
]>opiihition at such an hour, in such a spot, was not to be thought of. I 
lialf resolved to stop at some village of the environs, on pretence of in- 
disposition, or hunger, and ])rocccd on iny journey towards nightfall. 
Hut it is not 0Ye,rv village A\liich reckons “neat post-chaises” among 
its natural or artificial productions ; anil the act of discussion with 
coachcc, the examination of the way-bill, and the search after and ap- 
propriation of the liurgage addressed to Esq., passenger, would 

cxp.ise iin ])atronymie to a thousand perilous chances among my fellow- 
tiavellors. After a renewal of iny orii^inal resolve to meet the enemy 
with luTuism, I throw myself once more into the corner of the coacli, 
fancying that my ])crturhatio!i ciaild not have escaped the scrutiny of 
the sw ivcl-cyc which was fixed on all my movements with a sort of 
demoniacal hewitchment, and heartily praying that the clear chilly sky 
which overlunr.r the roiul Ivfoicns, iniglit become obscured with clouds ; 
that a hail-stonn, or a thunder-storm, or any other kind of storm, might 
inundate the streets of Oxford previous to our arrival. Hut from the 
moment I formed this wish a rcsplenihuit April sun shed forth its 
radiance in t lie heavruis ; and as its beams reached my disordered coun- 
tenance, methoiight they seemed to waken a glance of llcndish and 
malignant triumph in I lie projecting grey SAvivel-eye, Avhich interposed 
between inv own and the window' of the coacli. Every minute I was 
growing more uneasy, more agitated, more conscious of impending evil ; 
and right glad wa^ I when, on drawing np at Wycombe, before the 
colossal effigy of a vermilion lion, with a beard spiked with iron pali- 
sadocs, I found (hut wc were to stop to dine, and that I should be 
for a time relieved from the unnatural glare of that jicrvcrtcd organ of 
vision. 

Without iKiing a curious epicurean, I must owm that I entertain no 
■p'ecuhar predilection for stairc-coach ^linncrs. The sirloin of a super- 
annuated (lraught-u\ — an acidulated draught of stale ale — a pigeon- 
pie made of rooks — and an ap])le-tHrt made of putty — arc viands by no 
means inviting. Yet the present occasion, intent upon prolonging 
the rich rcptist to tlic latest possible moment admissible by the patience 
of my companions, I set about demolishing two gigantic specimens of 
the gallinaceous tribe, which luid ])rohably crowed at the bam-door of 
the Rerl-Lion from the first sprouting of its ferruginous whiskers. While 
the individual in gaiters kept consulting, from minute to minute, his 
ponderous chronometer, I attacked wing after wing, drumstick after 
drumstick, tugged, twisted, hacked, and finally dismembered every Kmb 
of the. unfortunate old fosvls, ti^l at length the uncompromising cry of 
“ Coach a-waiting gcm’nicn,” admitted of no further effort Nothing 
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remained but prompt payment, and immediate departure. The bulkiest 
outsider was at length hoisted to his bad eminence; the ladder was 
withdrawn, the ostler stood counting his pence beneath the shade of the 
scarlet quadruped, the steps jangled, the dogs barked, the wliip cracked, 
“ all right,” and away we went, as if Paradise and Oxford were of sy- 
nonymous attraction. 

I think,” said I, half interrogatively, as we reached a long hill a 
mile or two further on the road, “ I really think it will be (lark before 
we arrive.” * 

The swivel-eye assuiiicd a sneering expression, although its pro])rietor 
said nothing ; while Cowslip, who had been prodigal in her trials of the 
il lick inghanishirc ale, uttered an audible snore ; and thus discouraged, 
I naturally fell into a fit of musing. Put alas ! all niy cogitations 
centred in one fatal self-couviction that I jvas on j,lic Oxford road, 
actually within twenty miles of a city, wlicri; to he seen was a sentence 
of disgrace, where to remain invisible was as pliysieally iinpossiI)lc ns 
to throw a veil over the dome of St. Paul’s, or cover the Monument with 
an extinguislicr ! Again, in the agony of my heart, regardless of the 
sliiinhers of my female, or the sneers of my m ile companion, I cried 
aloud, “ After all, it may possibly he dark before we arrive.” 

Startled by the ejaculation, Cowslip suddenly paused in her laborious 
nasal sympliony, exclaiming, with a Ir.df-suppressed yawn, “ J^as, Sir, 
Mire you ben’t feared of highwaymen ?” 

On this hint, a new and still more diabolical expression gleamed in 
the stationary s^\ivcl-eyc; a sort of fiendish waggen deriiling the suffer- 
ings de|)ieted on the wretched countenance whereon it had fixed its 
preternalural stare. I actually shuddered under the infliction. “High- 
waymen !” be reiterated, with a sort of cackling laugh. “The trcntlc- 
inaii need not he under any apprclicnsious ; I will guarantee hiuu/uy/^r/A/ 
enough holli before and after his arrival.” A cold ilew rose on my 
forehead ; I was iiersuaded that it could he none other tlian Mephis- 
topbcles liimself. 

From tlie moment this notion took possession of mv mind I felt 
wholly unable to withdraw my attention from his face ; 1 was conscious 
of being under the fascination of an evil eye ; and in defiance of stop- 
])ages or velocity, iip-liill or down-hill, turnpikes or interposing pigs and 
children on the road, jolts, jumblings, jars, and parcels to he dropped 
by the wayside, I never, for a single moment, removed the vacant stare 
with which I rendered back his derisive glance. By Heavens ! 
of dreading the aspect of the long, smooth gravel walk which foreshows 
the suburbs of Oxford on the London road, I actually beheld the spires 
of the city rising above the green meadows with a sensation of relief. 
“ Daylight” I knew I should have in abundance ; he had promised it 
to me — the wretch, the fiend ! but what wore twice five thousand eyes 
fixed in recognition upon my person, compared with that one, cold, 
dead, meaningly-unmeuning, insignificantly-significaiit eye, glaring 
upon me in honrihle approximation! “Oh! for a horse with wings!” 
I would have flown to the ends of the earth to be fid of my tormentor! 

It had been my intention on dislodging myself from the coach to 
sneak round from the High-street hnjarcls that obscure lane wherein 
the ancient hostel of the Bear and Ragged Staff gives shelter to the 
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commercial clasBCB, and a copious dispensation of punch and other 
comfortable liquprs to such hosiers and drapers of the neighbourhood as 
have uives professing an antipathy to the fumes of the Virginian .weed. 
But the Bear and Ragged Staff was to me on the present occasion as a 
rock of perdition. 1 might as well have advertised myself at once in 
the “ Hue and Cry,” or exhibited my face among the samples on the 
Corn Exchange, l^r once, therefore^ it became necessary that I should 
“ take mine ease” — or rather my disquiet — in a crack inn ; and with 
my agonised gaze still fixed on thd Polypliemic orb of my loathsome 
neighbour, I suddenly determined to get out at the Angel, the original 
destination of our conch, and the most eminent inn in the city. The 
traveller's or coffee-room was not for my money ; I made up my mind 
to the security of a private apartment — private / delicious word ! At 
that moment a sudden jerk juoclaimcd our j)ause at the last turnpike. 

** Well, Sir,*’ said my cynipanion, in r sort of inward chuckle, hut 
without withdrawing his eyc,f‘ I juomised you daylhjht enough ! Trust 
me, you luive full two hours before you to sec and be seen !” 

My heart grew sick. Still, still he gazed, and glared, with that one 
glassy orb ; and still I stared upon him in paralysed dismay. Tiic hum 
of the High-street rose in my cars; crowds were moving hither and 
thither over its wide fiag-sttmes — crowds of my familiar friends and 
familiar foes. Yet I looked not on them — thought not of them — 
dreaded and eschewed them no longer. “ lie secs me ! he is looking at 
me! Ae recognises me ! Ac vs ill denounce me — dishonour me! What 
matters precaution? What avails concealment? The eye ! — the eve !” 

We pause ! Boots, ostler, waiters, porters, chambermaids, landlord, 
landlady, barmaid, all are astir — all ready — all eager for the coming 
custom and the customary comers ! The door opens ; the steps descend ; 
the fustain-suited arm presents itself; I shake oil’ the spell— I breathe 
— I am a man again. A single stride clears me the causeway and con- 
veys me into the capacious hall of the Angel inn. 

No peculiar alacrity attends on coach-passengers, especially during 
the hustle of arrival. “ W'aiter!” said I, detaining a dirty dog who was 
shufHiiig aloii^ with a glass-cloth, by way of napkin, on lus arm, and a 
tureen of horse-tail soup in bis band — “Waiter, I want a private room 
—show me to a private room.” 

But lo ! as he prepared to deposit his tureen and comply, a hoarse 
voice whispered over iny shouhlcr, ” Ay, ay, Sir ! I promised you duy- 

'iight ff/'ough. I am not to be ” 

1 could not stop to fisten ; but, follo^.ving the scudding waiter up the 
matted stairs, three stops at a time, found myself ushered into a small 
neat chamber, overlooking the street. 

Ye powers of peace ! Shall I ever forget the sensation of delight 
with which I found myself — alone^ uneyed, unwatched, unmolested P 
To my dying day that small chamber, with its Turkey carpet, and marono 
leather sofa and chairs — its gaudy looking-glass and rainbow bell-ropes, 
and^ above ali^ lU closed and sacred donr^ will live in my remembrance 
as the snuggest sanctuary ever vouchsafed to a wayfaring wanderer. No 
sooner had the waiter retreated, and the hasp of the door snapped in its 
socket, than I threw myself on the sofa, and gasped aloud with the sensa- 
tion of a reprieved criminal, l^or full five minutes 1 could do nothing 
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hut expatiate in the full luxury and stretchery of physical and moral 
release : but the sixth minute carried me to the window j and, drawing 
aside the blind, just enough to peep into the street and ascertain the 
approach of twilight, I beheld, glaring iirom the opposite house, a pair 
— yes, an actual pair of the selfsame great, grey, glassy eyes which 
had excruciated me for five preceding hours. 

Great Heavens!” I exclaimed, falling back upon thesofo in the 
desponding attitude of the French hypochondriac, whose physiciiOi had 
dressed up a fac-simile of one of his own mental apparitions — Great 
Heavens! there are two of them /” 

No explanation of the foregoing anecdote need be offered to such 
travellers as have sojourned at the Angel inn, Oxford, opposite the sign 
of the optician’s shop. 


ODE FOR OCTOBER. 


BY C. J. DAVIDS, ESQ* 

eVide the Sofl" in Childe Harold, “ Tambourgi! Tambour gi ! 
thy 'Larwn afar,'' 

OcTOBEii ! October ! thy mash- tubs afar 
(live hopes to the thirsty who pay at the bar. 

Would a poet write verse full of pathos and fire, 

He should take a large tumbler of H hi thread' s FsOtire, 

Does he wish to be witty, and make people lauuh, 
l.et him take a cool tankard of prime huff -and hidf 
No losses or (‘rosses my brain can ])crplex 
While I toast The AVir Monthly in strong XX! 

My Ode for October has nothing to fear 
From rational readers who brew their own beer — 

These lines cannot injure man, woman, or child ; 

Tiiougli 1 sing of malt liquor^ 1*111 drawing it miU, 

1 lo\o to be merry, but not to get drunk, 

Like the erudite Rhunken and right learned Brunch 
Though sober tce-tntaUers’^ haply may rail 
At niy rigmarole rhymes about porter and ale! 


♦ I think it was Ponton (of (im-Jand notoriety) who improv1sed"the 

fullowiiig lines, ilhisirative of his I.iterary Tour on the Continent: — 

1 went to Frankfort, and got drunk 
With that right learn’d professor, Brunch ; 

1 went to Wort9;| and got more drunken 
With that more learn*d professor, Rhunken!* 

f This is the Age of Cant — Why cannot the fanatical worshippers of weak 
Un swallow their mawkish infusion of ntoedeavet^ &c. without abusing those who 
prefer a moderate quantity of more generous fluids to milk-and-water f 
Talking of iro/rr,— what stupid ////aip— what maudlin ^Id woman m her carps (of 
Bohea /) invented that senseless phrase << TBE-Toi'ALLBusr ’ 
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I MUST confess a vagabond inclination for the vulgar pleasures of a 
fair. The mingled sounds of the mimic penny-trumpet, the rattle, and 
the toy-drum, the grinding of the barrel-organs, the clashing of cymbals, 
and the whole miscellaneous concerS of discordant music is always very 
exhilarating, and never more so than when it breaks in upon the mono- 
tonous routine of a fashionable watcAng-place. 

About eight o’clock upon a fine warm September’s evening I ciuittcd 
my temporary residence on the Marine Parade, and, crossing the Steync, 
mingled in the parti-colourcd stream of boys and girls, and children of 
a larger growth, which was flowing on tow'ards “ Ireland’s Gardens,” 
where the Fair was held. 

The road, like' a grocer’s shop on a July day, was swarming with 
flies. All the beaux were unbent, and the belles bending to beaux, as 
they greeted each other on the w'ay, ridiculing the idea of going to a fair, 
and yet all pushing forward to the scene of the annual Saturnalia. The 
countenances of the many fashionable females I recognised in the crowd 
encouraged me in tlic pursni^ “ Sweet creatures !” thought I, “they 
at least will not censure my i>vedilection in favour of such a pastime. 
Indeed, it would be sheer ingiatitiide in them to contemn my devotion 
to the fair!” 

I'Cntered the gardens. On two sides of the spacious green the cake and 
toy-booths and the shows were ranged, forming an angle. The children, 
who hud ])arcnts or ])encc, were admiring the spicc-nuts and gilt-ginger- 
bread, and the fragile and many-colotired allurements of the former, 
while a well-ordered mob were listening ami laughing at the slenttuinn 
invitations of the bawling jiroprielors of the latter places of scenic, dra- 
matic, and intellectual cntcrtainineiil. Evcr\ booth, with its neat white 
clotii, looked like the aproned lap of a capacious grand-mninma filled 
with nice things for distribution among her childi on’s children. Tlic 
laughing looks and tlie exclamations of the sun-burnt little rogues fillc<l 
my heart wilh*plcasure and emptied my pockets of the coppers wlicrc- 
with I bad stored them for llic occasion. 

As the twilight faded tlie sinuller part uf the joyous nmllitudc gra-- 
dually disappeared from the festive scene, and the number of servant- 
maids, smart shopmen, sailor?, and fishermen almost imperceptibly 
coloured lamps burned brighter, and gave the place 
the appearance of the jewel-bearing trcei^in the fruit-gardens of Aladdin. 
A ])arty commenced a country-dance on the green, which was soon 
lengthened by new-comers, and even some of the gentcclcr ]>eople, in- 
spired by the scene, contrived to get up a quadrille without the aid of 
a roaster of the ceremonies. Although admiring the freedom aod good- 
humour with which they entered into the prevailing spirit of the hour, 

dancing days were long since past, and I therefore mov^ on and 
mingled with the motley mob before the principal show. 

Here Mr. Merryniin, having performed eipreludio u^n the salt-lrox 
with a rolling pin, with all the ” con spirito’’ and force which the com- 
pass of that favourite instrument allows, had just placed the box under 
his left arm, and was extending ^he rolling-pin» a la truncheon, in his 
nght, when the proprietor of the adjoining booth, dressed in a white hat 
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and red coat, extended his body over the adjoining show, in order to 
catch the attention of Mr. Merryman’s customers, and bawled out, 

“ This is the show !” 

“ And this is the substance !” exclaimed Mr. Merryman. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, that man’s a Radical — look at his hat I’* A roar of 
laughter followed this allusion. The only sign of good sense he has 
shown is his endeavour to thrust hftnself into our splendid and incom** 
parable Thespian Establishment ! The only animal worth seeing is 
himself ; for, as you observe, he is \ kind of amphibious nondescript — 
being half beaver and half donkey, which is the cause of his exposing 
himself!” 

Another peal of laughter followed this spirited expression of party 
feeling on the part of the indignant Mr. Merryman. 

** Only tuppence, and children half-price J” emphatically exclaimed 
the rival. . * 

“If you pay your money there,” said Mr. Merryman, “you will 
most certainly l3e — let in. Here, here is the place, where all the money 
you lay out will produce a ]>ro(it ! We have travelled the country far 
and wide to gather materials for your amusement ; and you will find, 
and must confess, that we have progressed with the march of intellect. 
We fearlessly challenge competition ; and if any individual, ignorantly 
blind to our superior merit, slnall declare he is dissatisfied, and that wc 
have made a fool of him, we will refund his money. Walk up, ladies 
and gentlemen, and you will find a feast of wit here, where you may 
not only feed hut carry away scraps enough to entertain your friends for 
the next twelvemonths. Only threepence ! — four a shilling ! Why 
it’s as cheap as mackerel, and much more nourishing; for every one 
may laugh and grow fat, if he rhoosp^ without the trouble of mastication. 
Walk up, ladies and gentlemen — walk up!” 

The wit and drollery of Mr. ^lerrynian won upon his auditory, and 
they began to mount the wide-extended steps, from three to six abreast, 
and having paid their money for admission the platform was soon left 
clear of the performers, whose services were wiiuted on the stage, giving 
an opportunity to the Radical, who had so uinvarrantaWy ventured on 
the precincts of his neighbour, to “ explain,” and w in over an audieuce 
from the crowd. 

When I again approached the Thespian Establishment a “ delighted 
and overflowing” audience were etnning out. 

“Now^, my merry ciistmticrs all,” exclaimed the unwearied 
“ walk up! walk up! and wl will rejoice the very cockles of your 
hearts for the small cost of threepence! Ts it not worth double the 
money, father ?” exclaimed lie, addressing a broad-shouldered Sussex 
farmer. 

The rustic grinned at being addressed ; and I heard the w'erds, 

“ Deep OB Garrick !” 

• “Not equalled since the days of Garrick, he says !” said the unblusK* 
ing Mr. Merryman. The farmer grinned again, and descended wiA 
the crowd, leaving a “ clear stage” for the antres of the oufaide 
formers. 

The clown then proceeded to accompany a sort of six-hanijed 
performed by his goigeously-epangicd brother-comedians, npoa;hii; 
favourite mstrument. At the conelusiou of the serpentine 
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Mr, Merryman began eating fire amid the loud applause of his ruder 
audience. 

doesn’t that beat snap-dragon,*’ cried he, " all to tinder? 
Don't be alarmed, young ladies, my heart ’s already in a flame ^th 
your charms, and this is the way I feed the combustion ! Though no 
posture-master, I can put my tow in my mouth as cleverly as the best 
of *em.” 

After this/eaf with his tow^ he t\\rncd to a be-rouged gentleman with 
a hat and feathers, a black velvet fly jacket, white pantaloons, and yellow 
boots, with a riding-whip in his hand. 

“ I say, Mister Master,** said he. 

“ Well, Mr. Merryman, and what — do — you — say?” said the other. 

‘‘ Why did the dun cow not know her tail w’hcn she saw it in the 
pond .?** 

** Don’t — know — Mr. — Merryman.” 

“ Whv, 'cause she had never seen it — before — to be sure,” replied 
the clown. 

A laugh of course followed this solution of the query. 

” Now here ’s a puzzler,*’ continued he. “ Why is a cabbage run to 
seed like a lover ? Give it up? Because it has lost its heart !” 

Another encouraging shout from the rustics succeeded. 

“ What were the last words of the trumpeter when he was gored hy 
the parson's bull? Why, blow the horns! to be sure, for that was in 
his vocation. I say, Gafler,** said he, addressitig a ” joskin ” in the 
crowd, whose mouth was extended from car to car with an awful grin 
of approbation, “ if you’ve cut your teeth of wisdom, can’st tell me 
what are the three domestic delights of a poor man on a cold day ?” 

Noa,” rc])lied the party. “ What be they, ey ?” 

“ Why, a ‘ nagging ’ wife, the tooth-ache, and no chips to boil the 
pot witlial !” 

” Bravo, ^Ir. Merryman !” exclaimed the ‘ Master;’ “ yon shall 
have a howl of gooseberry fool.” 

“ One fool at a time, if you please,” cried Mr. Merryman. ** Pray 
can any othcr*"fool tell another fool what is the height of luxury ? You 
— or you — or you. J* None! then I II elucidate your ponderosity, and 
dazzle the eyes of your intellectuality with the brightness of my intelli- 
gence. Know, then, that the height of luxury is — a tight boot on a 
July day with a sharp peg in the heel of it. Now, mend that boot if 
■^jv^aufye cobblers of conundrum.s !” 

And he commenced capering among*' the dancers in the most agile 
and ludicrous manner, accompanied by the roars of his auditory, lie 
certainly was a fellow of infinite humour, and I regret that my treacherous 
memory has let slip many briglil specimens of his glittering nonsense. 

Alt the conclusion of his Tcrpsichorean cflbrts he ogain presented 
himself, assuming and caricaturing the character of a candidate at an 
^ election. 

** Men of Sussex !” said he, oratorically,'8awing t1ie; air with bis ex- 
tended arms, ” a diAolOtion of tlip house haViog jurit taken place* I 
mgafiit have the honour of appearing before you to solicit tlie favour of 
‘ your suflrages ! and I firmly trjist that the manner in whii^h I per- 
formed myardnoua duties on the lait occasion I hW the hbndur of 
serving you, will have sufficiently IMifled my heartfelt zeal for your 
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welfare aud approbation. My principles are too well known to require 
me to pledge myself to the performance of my duties ; and yet, should 
you require it, behold ! I am ready to be * put up the spout * for your 
benefit ; although, in tenderness, I ought to resist such a request, for 
you would never be able to redeem me, for, without vanity, 1 may say' 
there ’a no duplicate of your humble servant ! Gallant men of Sussex I 
I calf upon you to support the fair, * 

“ Ladies of Sussex ! ’tis your ^ause I advocate, and L deserve 
some support at your hands in gratitude, for all my life I have en- 
deavoured to uphold the interests of the fair! Then come to the 
poll ! Remember a fair is like a lady’s ear-ring^ there being only one 
in a year/ and now’s your only chance. Walk up! walk up! three 
pence is a qualification ! Here 's reform and liberality ; why, ’tis 
nothing less than universal suffrage ! Come,^hen, an^ lay down your 
half-crowns, your shillings, and your sixpences, and you shall have all 
the change you desire. Yes, you shall find us Radicals in our promises 
and true Tories in our performances 1” 

f felt that the * show ’ deserved patronage, and yet must confess I 
had no inclination to mount the stage ; I was, however, determined that 
the concern should not be a loser by my mauvaise honte^ and had no 
difficulty in finding a representation of fdur deputies among the urchins 
in the crowd. I am happy to say that my example was liberally fol- 
lowed by many of the “ gcnteeler folk.” 

I now lounged along the range of cake and toy booths, anxious for the 
repetition of the merry tricks and quips, and quirks of our motley hero. 

I had just yielded to the pressing instance of a smart patissi^sre ” 
to purchase a bag of the beat spice nuts ” which she was putting 
up ” for me, when the sound of a gong suddenly startled me, and turn- 
ing hastily about, I observed that the performances were just over. I 
hurriedly threw down half-a-crown, and seizing my “ fairing,” turned 
my steps eagerly to the chosen spot, fearful of losing a particle of Mr. 
Merryman’s quaint and laughter-moving speech. 

A young serving-lass was pushing and anxiously endeavouring to 
penetrate the mob, evidently in pursuit of some object. * 

” Seeking for a lover, my dear ?” asked Mr. Merryman. 

** No ; I’ve lost my shoe,” pettishly replied the girl. 

” A shoe!” said the clown: ” it must be a slipper, and a very 
shabby one, too, to desert such a pretty foot. Yes, really 'tis bar- 
barouB*--nay, shocking — to slip from such a fair — and 
stocking!” I 

Mr. Merryman now began to hunt the slipper,” which he soon 
found, and presented to the blushing damsel. The platform wee 
speedily cleared again, and the same evolutions were recommenced ' 
the untiring company to the boisterous clang of cymbals, drumsi ^ . 
trumpets. ^ 1 

” 'This is what I call life,” exclaimed Mr. Merryman : ** catfinig 
' and shuffling is the order of the day ! There they go in and, oitt^ ]iilre 
•0 many wri^ling eels in a fish-basket ; and that ’I the way jto nme 
your way in the world now-a-days. Your straight-forward fool onlf^ 
runs his need against a post, and comes to a stand-still! Copoinetili 
me to a knave !— Knaves are sharp Sladeif vqA bonieat men 
handles P* 

Oet.— TOL« Li, VO. ecu. 
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And pray, Mia-ter Merry-man — ^what — are — you demanded the 

master, laying an emphasis upon every syllable and 'word. 

A fool replied Mr. Merryman ; “ and every fool is an honest man, 
and every honest man a fool, that’s my philosophy.” 

“ And pray, Mr. Merryman — what — am — I demanded the other. 

You’re another!” 

** Call me a fool ?” ^ 

To he sure,” replied Mr. Merryman ; “ for if you were a wise man, 
you’d ‘know yourself,* and have no occasion to ask questions!” Here- 
upon, spinning round upon one leg, d /a he snatched up a 

hoop bound with red cloth, and began twisting himself through it, 
throwing it over his arms, legs, and head, with the most dexterous 
rapidity. 

" That’s what ^ call g ‘ round game,’ ” said he, breathless with his 
exertions, and offering it to his master, ” would you like to take 
‘ a hand ?’ ” 

“No; goon.” 

“ Thank-yc,” replied he ; “ but if I go on, I shall go off for want of 
breath.” 

“ Disobey me, and I’ll discharge you directly. Sirrah,” said the 
master, with mock authority. 

“That’s just what I want, blister ^Master.” 

“ What, to be dischargei! /*” 

“ Yes ; that is to say, let off / which is one and the same thing to a 
fool and a duck-gun !” 

Here the indefatigable fellow again began capering among the corps 
dramatiquCf and at the conclusion, immediately commenced the follow- 
ing invitation to the cro>>d. 

“ Now my merry masters and mistresses all, walk uj), and taste of the 
delightful banquet wc have catered for your nniuscnienl. Here, tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, are combined to move you to tears, and win yonr 
smiles. Here the thin may grow fat >\ilh laughter, and the fat sup full 
of horrors, and dwindle to the size of a Kciui>li hop-pole! Come, then, 
and down with your dust ! only threepence. The only legitimate drama 
in the whole hnr! All the rest arc mere ‘ by-blow?,’ and fathered by 
fools! Here you uill find, not only the gold and glitter, but the ginger- 
bread, good, spicy, and buhstantial. Allow me. Sir, to lend you a 
hand !” conljiuied he, stooping to a w»>odcn-Icgged sailor, who was 

w iping * up the stej)s ; “I would willingly lend you n leg to boot, 
had I one to spare. Walk up, IndAs, the front row is still vacant, 
and there you may not only see, but he seen. Now, fanners of Sussex, 
ye first of corn-cutters, pul your best legs foremost. It always delights 
roy heart to welcome the agricultural interest; they are all sharp and 
goorl-tempcTtd blades. Raisers uf crops, and crops of razors ! walk up, 
walk up, the room and the ‘ companf ’ are both extensive.” 

The booth was speedily filled, and I again saunter^ from the spot, 
when one of those sudden showers ho frequent in Brighton, drove me 
from the scene o# noise, bustle, and rude tneniinetoik and hailing the 
first ' lly,’ i drove home to my lodging, perfectly delighted with my 
eveniug’s entertainment. ^ 

On the morning after the condurion of the Pair, I turned my steps 
towards the gardens. Most of the .|K>atlui were dismantledi and many of 
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the show people had packed up and departed. The Thespian establish- 
ment, too, had nearly completed its travelling arrangements. A long 
cart covered with the scenery and the paraphernalia of the drama alone 
remained, with its horseless shafts extended along the ground like a 
couple of bony arms waiting to embrace the lean ribs of the ** hack” to 
transport it to the place of its next destination. 

Several trunks were scattered over the path and green ; and a man 
with sandy hair, deeply pitted w'ith^he small pox, was is8uing*his orders 
to his assistants, diligently applying his hammer, to secure the “ proper- 
ties.” He was in his shirt-sleeves, wore a pair of large corded, light- 
coloured inexpressibles, dirty white cotton stockings, and high-low, 
heavy-nailed boots. He appeared the master of the concern, for he 
was ordering about him, and certainly in no very good humour. 

“ I hope,” said I, “ that you have made a good harvest ?” 

“ Pretty well. Sir, I thank you, consideting the times,” said he; 
** but fairs are not what they used to be : *thc ])eople fancy themselves 
so clever that we find it difficult to please them now-a-days. The 
merest clown now sets up for a critic, and fancies, because he can read, 
he has brains, and feels much more pleasure in finding fault with what 
ho don’t understand, than with being pleased with what he does.” 

“ Well, I am sure ‘ your clown ’ gave universal satisfaction,” said I ; 
“ for ray part I must confess I was inliiiitely amused by his exertions.” 

“ I’m sure I’m much obliged to you,” said he; “for the praise of 
the judicious few com[)ensatcs us for many disagreeables. You arc not, 
perhaps, aware. Sir, that you are now speaking to that ‘ gifted indi- 
vidual * ?” continued he, smiling. 

I was certainly what the old women call ‘thunderstruck^ at this 
intelligence ; and, no doubt, my stuic of astonishment tickled the 
‘ Clown,* for he burst into a loud fit of laughter. 

“ Ah, Sir,” said he, “ it ’s a wonder what a difference a little white- 
washing makes in a man !” 

When my amazement diad abated, I continued the conversation, and 
found, upon inquiry, that he was the real and sole proprietor of the 
“ Show.” Though no beauty, I certainly discovered that he w'os no 
“ordinary” man, and proffering him a gratuity for the pleasure he had 
afforded me, I took my leave, delighted with my strange encounter with 
the First Fool of Brighton Fair. 

Alfred Crowqvill. 


EPIGRAM. 

On a drunk^ Town-Crier.^ 

Maudlin, the crier, cries a great deal more 
Then any crier ever cried before. 

Would )ou the reason know ? Tis that h^cries 
Much with hii mouth, and much too with hts eyei, 
Lo ! should his mouth have cried a /oss in vain, 
Give but some drink, bis eyes i^all cry a gain* 


O. D. . 
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HATBEWS AND BORALOWSKI. 


''Wee Willie Grey^ with his leathern wallet, 

Peel A willow wand to be his boots and jacket ; 

Twice a lily-leaf will make him sark and cravat, 

Feathers of a flea wlil'busk*up a* his bonnet ; 

Wee Willie Grey.” 

£ 

And 80 Count Boraloweki is gone to his short home ! Good little 
man, he has died at a great age, demanding the regret of those who 
ever had an opportunity of seeing him in private life. 

I am about to recount my slight acquaintance with him, conscious 
that, though my nothing* of a name can have little interest with my 
renders, the personages 1 shall mention will find favour in many eyes. 

In my first suit of dittos,* covered witli quadruple rows of sugar-loaf 
annoyances, I was taken, as a reword for not having committed mv 
usual share of mischief, to see the famous dwarf ; and 1 remember well, 
even at that tender age, being struck by the elegance of the small gen- 
tleman’s deportment and iiiishow-like discourse, so different from the 
squeaking parrot-rote of Mr. Allen, then travelling with “ Lady Mor- 
gan,” both of whom I had seen at tlie last fair. These two very un- 
pleasant pigmies were afterwards united ; but I am not aware if her 
ladyship retained her rank or resigned the title subsequently associated 
in our minds with a far higher order of celebrity. But I am wander- 
ing ; the polish of the Polish Count delighted me. I was charmed with 
his interesting broken English, and in absolute raptures with his grace- 
ful manner of taking snuff; it seemed strange to see so small a thing 
indulge in a habit then only practised by grown persons. 

To confess how many years ago it is since I first appeared ” a forked 
thing” would be to let the world into the secret of my age, a matter of 
importance to a man not yet too old to ])ropp8C to an heiress, or, ** for 
a consideration,” visit St. George’s, llanover-squarc, w*ith a widow\ 
Many years rolled over my head ; with a grateful recollection of the 
pleasure the charming little Count had afforded me, 1 was delighted to 
hear that so exquisite a specimen of man in miniature was still able 
to gratify hundreds by his presence. 

In the summer of 1821 or 1822, my friend Charles Mathews asked 
pass a long day with him at Ivy Cottage ; I gladly accepted his 
invitation, was received with the sanA: cheering smile, the same warm 
hospitality as 1 had experienced on former occasions, but could not fail 
to observe an anxiety on the part of my host to interrupt the sincere 
expression of my happiness in again meeting his amiable wife* 

" Of course, yes ; ‘ glad to see yoU|’ •sweet place,’ • much improved,’ 
•your exquisite taste, my dear la^’ — so cveryb^y says, and what 
everybody says must be true ; but we like you too well to expeet com- 
pliments — brides 1 want you to come with me into the gillerji I’ve 
something to show you there that will delight you.” 

” A new Zoffany or a choice Harlow, I suppose P” 

•'Not a bit; what you are going to look on is, in the lang;mige of the 
proprietor of the travelting theatre at Norwich, Bury, and thevti^li, 
None of your shadows upon blauketi, but the living work The 

sentence remained unfinished, « his band was on ths hlmdle ^ the 
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gallery door. ‘^Now, my dear boy,” he pursued, prepare; for you 
shall see my long Pole^ end if it does not * stir you up,’ may I never 
again be encored in * Bartle’my Fair’ — I mean the song, not Smith- 
field.” 

He entered the room ; not a living creature vras visible ; and Mathews 
looked searchingly about, never lifting his eyes above the surbase. 

“ I left him here when you rang the gate-bell, perhaps he’s gone for 
a walk round the garden — roller, oij has — ’tis very annoying, so it is.” 

As he said this, his fingers were run through his hair with such ra- 
pidity as to convince those who knew his ways that he was annoyed ; 
but scarcely had he withdrawn his hand from deranging the economy of 
his curls, when from behind a table glided forth Count Boralowski. 

Age had dealt kindly with him : a few deep w'rinkles marked the 
lapse of time since last wc met, and the hair, whieb I bad first seen 
€71 touyee el cn queu and well besprinkled with marcschal powder, was 
now silver gray, and streamed in thin tresses about his intelligent face ; 
the eyes were bright and sparkling as ever, and he advanced to meet 
his host with a smile perfectly bewitcliing. I was presented in due 
form. With a bow that would have put any master of the ceremoniea 
to the blush, the Count held out liis tiny liand, saying— 

“ Saar, any bodey dat my ver dear IVIistare Matoos call his firiend 
must be mine. I am ver glad to have honor to know you.” 

The presence of this extraordinary being brought back to my memory 
every action of his which I had witnessed at my first sight of him. I 
tlierefore presented my box, knowing that where snuff does not act as 
an absolute introiluction, it is often a ratification of friendly feeling. 
Ma tahatum* happened to be one of the Patagonian size. No sooner 
did I tender this ollcring from Brobdignng to Lillipiit, than the Count 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, which for' some minutes pre- 
vented his speaking : at length he managed to say, 

Matoop, my dear Mntoos, apou my vord, do look, I nevarc saw 
sooch a ting in my life ! Parhlvu ! 1 tink I could put all my bos dc 
snWy and two tree pair of satin rvioHes in him, apon my vord, ha! 
h»! hd!” 

llis merriment did not prevent his accepting the proffered pinch, and 
producing his own small gold box in return. 

After a while Mathews projioscd to me a ramble round the beautiful 
grounds attached to the cottage; as might be expected, the being we had 
left forming the subject of our discourse. • 

“ Isn’t he a sweet little fellow # Now, I’m going to tell you whitt 
boppened to us Inst week, for 1 do think you arc a likely person to feel } 
an interest in my relation — I don’t mean the Count, Heaven bless his 
dear little body and big heart, I wish I could claim kindred with such a 
perfect diamond Bible of a man ; no, 1 mean that l*m sure you’ll be 
pleased at what I’m going to say,* because 1 know you are a loyal sub- 
ject, as all soldiers should l>e. So lend me your car.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words when he observed a large party 
making their way towards him, and, with a look of utter dilmay, added, 

” It’s no use, I see that* The moment I fancy I can have an hoUr to 
lU^aelf^ some incursion of CalmucTart^, Cossacks, Goths, Vauda1s» 
Fiends, is sure to break in upon my quiet. Mow who arc these pe^e 
who have invaded my premises ?** 

- Saying whicbi he wuked towards t^e group. Various introdoclioas 
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1 could perceive were made to my friend, and presently the whole party 
entered the Picture Gallery. 

I did not see my host again till the dinner was served ; he was evidently 
suffering from the infliction he had endured in answering the questions 
of so numerous a party, principally ladies ; once or twice he expressed 

his wish that the whole squad had^been sent to any other place but 

Ivy Cottage. 

Nevare mind, my dear Matoos; dey are all gone, and you shall not 
be teaze no more,*’ said the good-hearted Count, as he clambered up to 
take possession of the chair which had been prepared for him. 

I observed also that small knives, forks, and spoons were laid for him 
— a proof of the considerate care of his hostess. Mathews soon reco- 
vered his equanimity, and the parti carre seemed disposed to make 
themselves and Uicir companions happy. Count Joseph fed more like a 
fairy than a man, though obviously quite habituated to all the niceties of 
good breeding requisite at 'table. On challenging him to take wine, 
he said — 

Ah ! Sare, vill you pardon my rudeness to refuse ? I nevare have 
drink vine, nor grog ponch, all de vile I stay in your countree. I do 
not require him, so I leave him alone. Vat shocking ting for me to 
make tipsy myself at dis time of my day, but I shall pledge you vid von 
glass vater, vid all my heart.” 

With the dessert cotVee was served for the temperate Boralowski, who 
appeared to relish it as much as we did our wine. With unaffected good 
humour he volunteered to sing a French r/mn-yow, accompanying himself 
on the guitar; and it was with difficulty I could restrain my laughter 
when I saw Mathews screw him up, on the music-stool, till he con- 
ceived himself high enough for the performance. To see this extraor- 
dinary little figure, hugging an instrument nearly as large ns himself, 
turned round and round till he came to a level with the table, had a cu- 
rious and ludicrous effect. 

The Count's singing was pleasing, and his execution on the guitar 
brilliant ; hb hands, tiny as they were, had a perfect command over the 
strings ; and the w hole affirir was so unlike display as to be quite charm- 
ing. At an early hour he retired to rest, Mathews reminding me that 
what had been said by some histrionic wag of Simmons, that he never 
lay long in bed, was more applicable in the present case. 

“ Well, now, my dear fello>v, wc have no fear of being interrupted, 
proceed to tell you what I meant you to hear this morning, 
but for those invaders. If f did not^know thou wert good audience, 
I’d see thee hanged ere I’d tell thee my story. You must know that an 
intimacy for many years has existed between the Count and myself. The 
last time I was at Durham, w'here he resides, I pressed him to come and 
see me here. He told me that he had long wished to visit town, as he 
was anxiou.s to obtain an audience of the King. I was rather startled 
at this avowal, but could not in decency ask for what purpose, until I 
had him where I iqight he of some use, so 1 only became more urgent 
in my invitation, and it was accepted. 

About ten days ago, the darling atom arrived, and soon after dinner 
commenced the subject which appeared so near his heart 

“ * Matoos,’ said lie.” 

Here the inimitable imitator assumed the voice, mgiiner» and look 
Of his theme so perfectly, that be had no occasion llwp OH his 
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knees, which he did so effectively aa the Infant Richard, Molly May- 
bush, and other characters in his entertainments. The illusion was 
complete without this resource. Our tali comedian appeared to dwarf 
the lower the higher his genius towered. 

“ ‘ Cher Matoos,* ” he went on, “ ‘ please to tell how I sal get admit, 
to Carlton House, apon my vord, eh ?* 

“ * What is your object, iny dear (?ount ? tell me that, and I shall ho 
better able to afford you information.’ 

“ ‘ Objec is to present a copy of*dc Memoir of Count Joseph Bora- 
lowski to Majestti; I write myself, big book in splendid bind, prepare to 
offer to de King. How can get to pay my devoir? Vat is to be done 
to go to court, to Icvce, apon my vord ?’ 

“ This was a pozer; loving the little creature aa I did, and feeling 
the utter impossibility of sucli a figure mingligg in the crowd of a levee 
within, and spectators without, I was in a perfect agony at the difficulty 
which presented itself in ])ointing this out .to my small friend without 
offending him, for it is a remarkable trait in bis character, arising I 
suppose from the force of habit, that he is perfectly unconscious of the 
existence of any singnlarily attached to him in jiiivate life. However, 
as the whole soul of the little body was bent on his project, I promised 
to write to Lord Convnghain on the subject. 

“ * Ah ! you good creature, apon my vord ; in Durham I link you 
only funny Alatoos, now I see you are kind Mateos, ver kind and good 
to your JBoralowski.’ 

“ Must give you every word, albeit in my own praise. My object 
was to do away with the ridicule which must have attended a public 
presentation, and, in addressing his Lordship, I stated my feelings and 
the facts. 

“ The following day brought a reply ; it contained his Majesty’s 
desire — command 1 should say — that I should call at Carlton House on 
Thursday : as no men t ion was made of the Count, I kept the communi- 
cation a secret, fearing that, after all, tlie object of his ambition might 
not be attained. I need scarcely say that 1 was delighted at the prospect 
of paying my personal and dutiful homage to the King, and that I was 
ill an unusual state of excitement. However, 1 braced up my nerves, 
stepped into the carriage, and astonished honest Thomas by telling him 
to drive to Carlton House. 

“ Well, I reached the palace, showed Lord Couyngham’s letter, and • 
with as much courtesy as though I had been an Ambassador frogpi some 
great power, 1 was led to the prclenoc of Royalty. Never can 1 forget 

S reception, never will the grace, the dignity of the King be forgotteu* 
c moment my name was announced, bis Majesty came forward to 
meet me, made me one of his bows ; — talk of the Apollo Belvidere, 
•—nonsense ! stuff ! He at once entered on the business which brought 
me into his presence, saving — 

** * I have a great desire to see my old friend Count Boralowski ; I 
remember him well when I was young, and being much pleased with 
him. Will you, Mr. Mathews, bring him here td-mocrow evening?* 

I bowed. * And,* added the King, ‘ I seldom go into public, Mt. 
Mathews ; I have heard a vast deal of j^our performances, am I askii^ 
too much, tell me if I am, iu requesting you, if it does not bore you, to 
let me hear any part of your entertainment you like beat.* 

** I bewed again lower than befoip, and, in a few words, expressed 
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my sense of the honour conferred on me, and my readiness to obey a 
command so graciously conveyed. I took my leave, was again attended 
with all due ceremony to the carriage, and hastened home to tell the 
news. My wife was delighted, the Count was in ecstacies ; he would 
have kissed me if his lips had been within three feet of mine, but he 
mounted on a chair, threw his arms round my wife’s neck, and said — 
• Ah ! Madame Matoos, you have §ot such a good man for your osban, 
I must e{nbrace you, as he will not let me, apon my vord.’ 

“ Long before the hour of starting for town, his Countship made his 
appearance in his best bib and tucker, with the book under his arm, 
in as gorgeous a covering of morocco and gold as I ever beheld. 

‘ Eh, bien Matoos ! am I fit to pay respect to Majestt? ? is my dress 
enough good for court?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing can be bct^jcr ; but let me carry your book till we get to 
the royal presence, you ill be fatigued w'ith its weight.’ Heavy lightness, 
serious vanity as to its contents no doiiht. 

“ Well, I handed — I was going to say lifted — my charge into the 
caniage. As we set out I observed that the Count’s cotintenance lost 
its usual serene yet vivacious expression, and imagining that he felt 
awed at anticipating his interview with royalty, I dilated on the urbanity 
of the King, of 'which I had so lately enjoyed personal experience ; but 
my companion soon enlightened me as to the cause of his agitation. 

“ ‘ No, Matoos,’ he said; have stood before several very crqwn 
heads, it ees not dat, it oca not because dc troblc of my unhappy contre 
make a me sheltaire here; dat I can forget I am gentleman. Some 
time ago, it ees true, I receive de viseets, an people give my valet shil- 
ling for open de door ; hot now I go to lay at de foot of your king de 
histoire of my leetcl life, I am in terrible frightful ness. If fine, large 
Angleish Majeste shall not Ixjleef dat derc ees room enough for great deal 
of pride, and man of honour even in dis breast ; if he ofi’air me money, 
my Matoos, apon ray vord, your friend will faint, expire, dead as wall- 
stone. Oh ! hope ilajeste cannot link to give no money to Count 
Boralowski.’ 

“ I said *fli I could to reconcile the dignified scrap to an occurrence 
so very probable, and assured him that the king would do every thing 
with the best po.ssihle grace ; but in spite of my eloquence, little Joseph 
was determined on treating great George to a swoon, if even the tassel 
of a purse became visible. 

reached our destination, and were ushered into a large drawing- 
room, one of the attendants begging (me to name what I required, as 
his Majesty had gi\cn directions that attention should be paid to my 
wishes. The King seemed anxious that I should make myself quite * at 
home,* and I was delighted at the prospect of seeing him so. In a 
very short time I finished my preliminary preparations n la English 
Opera House, arranged my wigs and proprties, and found my •soul in 
arms and eager for the fray.’ 

•‘About nine o’clock, the King and his dinner party entered the room : 
the moment his Majesty saw Boralowski, he caught him in hia mns, 
kissed his two checks, and then placing him on the chair next himselfy 
said--* My dear little friend, it is just two-and-thirty years since you 
were in this room before.’ ^ 

“ An inclination of the royal head I took for aaignal to commence, and 
as good fortune would have it, I was in capital cue~voice in good order 
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<-*no need of jujubes, and. only two or three sips at my glass of water 

between my saying, * May it please your Majesty,’ * and your noble 

guests.’ The King applauded me most manfully ; the lords and 
ladies couldn’t do less. 1 found it worth while playing to such a capital 
audience, and did my best. My never-failing friend, Mrs. Mac Knight, 
appeared an especial favourite of the King’s, so was Daniel O’Rourke, 
your story, you know, and I left off,to use Parliamentary language, with 
‘ deafening cheers from both sides the house.’ 

“ Refreshments w'ere handed to fhc, the King recommending to my 
notice some iced punch, made after a peculiar recipe. I took some, and 
found it delicious ; but what was worth more to me than all the liquors 
or liquids in the world, was his Majesty’s thanks for the entertainment 
I had afforded him and his friends, such were his own words, ‘ think of 
that, Master Hill.’ Turning to Boralowski, the King said, ‘Count, do 

you remember , the page, who brought *you to ftie on your first 

visit here ?* 

“ ‘ Majestt?, ver well, nice kind gentleman,’ 

‘ Poor fellow,’ said his Majesty, ‘he is confined to his room; you 
will oblige me by seeing him before you go. I will read your book, 
depend on’t, and as a token of my regard, ])ray accept this.’ So saying, 
his Majesty drew from his pocket a remarkably small, beautiful gold 
watch, with delicate Tiiuchinopoly chain, and minute seals. ‘ Good 
n.irht, Count; good night, Mr. Mathews,’ and exit through door in flat 
the finest gentleman in Europe. 

“ One of the ushers led us to the ]mge’sToom. My friend the Count 
was the happiest creature living ; he surveyed the byou with streaming 
eyes, exclaiming, ‘ Majeste noble body ; iny mind ces ease, he offer no 
money. Happy Boralowski to live in counlvee with such prince.’ We 
found the object of our visit in bed, to which 1 learnt he had been con- 
fined for many weeks : the eyes of the sick man lighted up with a 
strong expression of delight as he sa>v the Count enter, and he rose to 
welcome his visiter. 

“ ‘ Saar,’ said the Count, ‘ Mnjestd fell me to come ; I am happy to 
show my duty, but ver sorry to see you in bad bed.’ 

“‘My dear little gentlcnian,’ said the invalid, ‘I am very much 
obliged to you for taking the trouble. His Majesty told me that you 
were to be at the palace to day, reminded me of old times, and when I 
said I should like to see you again, promised that I should.’ 

“ ‘ The King told you ?’ said I, inquiringly. ^ 

Yes, Sir,’ feebly articulated^ the suflercr. ‘ Heaven bless him, for 
the kindest and best master that ever breathed ; every day since my 
illness, has my gracious Sovereign sat by my bed-side for an hour, 
cheering my spirits, and ordering every thing I could fancy to be sent 
to me.’ 

“It was now my turn to shed tears, and how could I help it, at this 
rare and beautiful trait of human feeling in a man, the goodness of 
whose heart, so many heasls arc just now disputing ; I won’t attempt a 
word of praise, the deed speaks for itself. Again and again, I say, God 
bleaa the King ! to which, 1 am sure, you will say, Amen,” 

I did ; so spoke Mathews about Boralowski, and that is the long and 
short of my story. • 

Benson E. Hiix, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LAST PARACHUTE. 

BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 

Considerable excitement was on the — th ult. manifested through- 
out the populous district of Walworth. It had been industriously, 
though confidentially, whispered, that Mr. Minnow, a fishmonger and 
vestryman, distinguished no less for his public spirit than his private 
virtues, was about to share in the perilous ascent of Mrs. Graham. A 
new parachute, invented by Mr. Minnow, whose scientific attainments 
had long been the theme of admiration among a select circle of friends, 
W'as to be tried on the occasion. And, with that liberality which had 
ever characterized the conduct of the above-named gentleman, a busiiel 
of live oysters, supplied from his own waielnmsc, was to accompany the 
ffirial voyagers at least five miles above the earth, and then to descend 
in a parachute, in order that the timid and scejitical might be assured 
and convinced of the perfect safety of the conveyance. In his zeal for 
science, Mr. Minnow had resolved that his own infant — the youngest of 
an interesting family of ten — should be the favoured tenant of the para- 
chute, but, as it had been only three days short-coated, Mis. Minnow, 
in her natural anxiety for the health of her offspring, suggested that the 
dear baby might possibly take cold ; and when it was considered that 
oysters would do cpiito as well, the maternal hesitation on the part of 
Mrs. Minnow must find some allowance in the bosoms of the most cu- 
rious and the most scientific. 

We should waste time, ink, and paper, were we to attempt to demon- 
strate the vast utility of the parachute. Its extraordinary influence on 
the comforts of society is, happily, not now to be disputed. To be able 
to shoot from a balloon to the earth, when the halluun itself vvoiild afford 
that transit, is to enjoy the most gratifying sense of independence. 
Who would descend the stairs of a house, when a safe and rapid flight 
into the .street might be taken from the garret-window ? However, to 
the eventful proceed ings of the day. 

At an eail}' boor the ground was thronged. The balloon was inflated, 
and, by its tugging motion, seemed, like a young eagle, to desire to 
wing its proml ami lofty way into that bright and circumambient air, 
wherein it was soon to soar in gentle grace and glittering beaiily. At 
three o’clock, Mrs. Graham appeared upon the ground, and was re- 
ceived ^vith marked enthusiasm. She looked at the balloon, bowed, and 
railed confidently. She was ilresscd*in a brown gown, white straw 
bonnet, and blue ribands. We hnj^ almost forgotten lo state that she 
also wore a chinchiliy tippet. By those who 8t»K)d near her, she was 
understcHjd to inquire for her fellow'-passciigcr, Mr. Minnow ? 

At this moment, as we arc credibly informed by an ear-witness of 
unimpeachable character, Mr. Minnow came upon the ground. He 
was at first received with silence, but, on several persons esriaiming 
riiat’s he, that’s ^fmnow !” an indescribable shout seemed to rend 
apart the very heavens. Mr. Minnow put his hand upon his heart, 
and liowcd. lie was a remarkably respectable-looking man, having on 
a handsome blue coat with bright buttons, drab breeches and galtera, a 
turned up with green, a gold watch (he took it out to ihqam 
tw hour) and large appendages. He carried in his hand wbatH-rai 
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we tbink, too, we state the general impression — we took to he a gig 
umbrella ; reader, it was the new parachute ! Who that looked upon 
the machine could have suspected it? Who, when the mystery was 
unfolded, can describe the delight of the intoxicated multitude ! At 
length, all was prepared, and 

And, here, readers and fellow-countrymen, we are compelled to pause 
to call upon you to applaud the vigilant benevolence of the district 
magistracy, who had caused Inspector Lynx of the “ I ” diYision to 
prohibit the ascent of the oysters — we are bound to say, there was a 
full bushel — unless it could be satisfactorily proved to him, upon scien- 
tific principles, that no accident could accrue to them from the ex- 
periment. 

We were delighted at this interference, for two reasons. The first is, 
it proved the humanity and activity of the magistrates j and the second 
afforded us the pleasure of hearing Mr. Muinow shortly, but lucidly, 
lecture on the principles of his new parachute, and convince Inspector 
Lynx that it was impossible the descent from any height could be 
so violent as to break-in pieces both shells of the oyster ; that if the 
bottom shell were bri»kcn, the top would be uninjured, and vice versd^ 
On this, in the most handsome manner, Inspector Lynx suffered the 
bushel of adventurous ecronauts to be jdaced in the parachute, and we 
deal in no hyperbolical figure, when wc state that expectation was upon 
tiptoe ! 

Mr. Minnow lianded Mrs. Graham into the basket-car, and, with no 
visible emotion, followed. A third passenger, a studious-looking man, 
as it was whispered, the editor of a journal of considerable weight, took 
his seat upon “ the cross-bench.” The word was given — the ropes 
were cut — but the balloon rose very, very slowly. Mrs. Graham flung 
out several bags of sand, and Mr. Minnow lightened his pockets of 
several packs of cards, eagerly sought for by the crowd as mementos of 
the sonl-stirring occurrence. We were happy in securing one of these 
precious tokens, the subjoined facsimile of which w^e are proud to lay 
before our readers : — 
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PETER MINNOW. 

SHRIMP AND SHELL- FISH MERCHANT, 

NEW CUT, LAMBETH: 

TRK ONLY WARRHOUHR POR THE HEAL 

Vararfiute^ ^i^stero ! 

• INT IN BARRILE TO ALL PARTE OP THE UNITXD XINODOM. 


N»B. Ptriwinkltt in every variety. 


Although many bags of sand, and several packs of the above cards, were 
flung from the car, the balloon rose lazily, and some of the lower order > 
of spectators their mouths ready foiped to hiss, when Mrs. Graham 
darted e ctence of suspicion at the editor. With eome confuaion in lua 
manner, he put hia hand to bis coat*pocket, and hurriedly flung an un* 
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suspected copy of his ow0 journal from him ; and extraordinary as it may 
appear, the balloon, nvith the parachute attached to it, shot like a rocket 
into the air, Minnow just before exclaiming to his wife — “ Mind, Betsy, 
the left Box !** 

The crowd huzzaed — Mrs. Graham, Minnow, and the second gentle- 
man, each waving a flag of a different hue. 

We are happy to say that here dur task concludes; for have now 
to report the words of that daring mronaut, Peter Minnow himself! 

“ "We rose \\ith a gentle and steady breeze. For at least five minutes 
—so clearly could we discern objects — I could distinguish the moustache 
of Potlid, the master tinman of Lambeth Marsh ; nor was it until two 
minutes more had elapsed, that wc had wholly lost sight of his tip. 

“ We crossed the Thames, between Waterloo and Blackfriars. By 
the reflection of the sun upon a black cloud, and by the aid of an ex- 
cellent glass, we* plainly discerned the copper edge of a bad sixpence, 
presented to and taken by the unsuspecting tollman. 

“ The coal barges looked no larger than old shoes, and the fan-tail 
hats of the coal-heavers like patches on the cheeks of a lady. The pearl 
buttons on the velveteen jacket of a ticket-porter, as Mrs. Graham 
assured me, presented quite an era in the history of aerostation. 

“ We looked from time to time with intense intcresfcon the passengers 
in the parachute, all of >\hom appeared perfectly tranquil. We felt 
assured, from their unaltered demeanour, that no timidity on their part 
would prevent a fair trial of the powers of the new machine. • 

“ The weather was beautiful. As wc steered eastward, St. Paul’s be- 
came a conspicuous and animating object. AVe hovered above it, like 
an eagle Happing his fan-likc wings in the molten sun Here we 
descended so low, and there was about us such a death-like calm, that 
we heard, or thought we heard, the halfpence chink at the door of the 
cathedral. Mrs. Graham playfully rcmavlrctl to me, that the statue of 
Queen Anne, observed from point of view, looked very like a Bava- 
rian broom-girl, / 

“ As we were wafted gently onwards, Bow Church arose in all its 
By « strange coincidence, Bow-bells were ringing. 

•’’'•'Wew'ere borne tranquilly onwards until we found ourselves above the 
Stock Exchange. Here, many persons looked very small indeed ; and 
here, we experienced a dead calm. In order that we miglit rise into an- 
other current, wc cast more sand out, and fear, from the confusion we 
saw below, that we had unconsciously flung a great deal of dust into the 
eyes of several contractors. 

“ AVe rose, and found another current ; and, to our inexpressible sa- 
tisfaction, were enrried due west. 'Even at such an altitude, wc were 
able to make out objects. I saw what, I am sure, was the line of 
stables belonging to the Golden Cross ; but Mrs. Graham insisted that 
it was the National Gallery. 

“ I observed to the gentleman who accompanied us that th^ rarefied 
air produced in me symptoms of sudden hunger. At this he sigmficantly 
asked, if it were necessary that the whole bushel of oysters should 
descend unopened ? To this, I replied with firmness, that I could not 
l^ak faith with the public — the parachute must go the whole busheL 
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We were now driven on with great speed ; and were about the 
desired five miles above the surface of the globe, when Mrs. Oraham 
remarked that we had sailed a great distance, and that, consequently, 
we should have an equal distance to return. 

“ I had promised the spirited proprietor of the Victoria Theatre, to 
present myself upon his stage at hjif-past eleven at night. — (I may 
be here permitted to express my regret that, as an old neighbour of 
that gentleman, I was compelled to sefusc the terms of the pfoprietor 
of the Surrey Theatre. I could not^ with justice to my family, take two 
pounds, and include the bushel of oysters. My tub is still at his service 
for the dress-bo.\es.) — Half-past eleven at the latest; the hour was 
stated ill the bills, and 1 expected a great crowd in my rooms when the 
play was over. On this, I preferred to let the parachute descend. 

“It was an anxious moment. I cut the tgid, thcp aeronauts— the 
whole bushel — shot quicker than lightning down the blue abyss ; we 
rose, but, owing to the skilful direction of *Mrs. Graham, suffered no 
inconvenience. The balloon was almost immediately at our command ; 
and we prepared to descend, that we might join, as soon as possible, our 
brother mronauts. 

“ We alighted in a paddock — the property of Mr. Fuss, late of 
Houndsditch — atTilie picturesque village of Pinner. To himself, his 
amiable lady, their lovely family, and various domestics, we owe the 
greatest thanks for assistance in our descent. 

“ Mr. Cuts, schoolmaster of Pinner, in the most handsome way, 
dispatched his fifty boys in various directions in search of the para- 
chute, liberally offering sixpence from his own pocket to the fortunate 
finder. 

” We were then ushered by Mr. and Mrs. Fuss into their front 
parlour, where vtc partook of a cold collation, shoulder of mutton, pickled 
walnuts, ale, &c, 

“ We made a hearty meal, but were naturally anxious for the fate of 
the parachute. At length our fears were dissipated by the appearance 
of a male and female gipsy, followed by some of the boys nf-Mr_ Cuta. 
who brought to us the uninjured parachute and all the— ^shells: ’ — 

The gipsies were rigidly cross-examined, but were firm in their 
statement that the oysters came to tlic earth ready opened. When the 
peculiar lawlessness of this caste of people is taken into consideration, 
their statement will wcigli nothing with the scientific. For it is plain 
that the same force that opened an oyster, must have had somS effect 
upon the frail fabric of the paifichute, which wdll, for the next six 
weeks, be exhibited in my rooms j'or the satisfaction of the curious, 
whether they take their oysters raw or scolloped. 

He indeed must be the most sceptical, or the most envious of men 
->H)tboth — ^who can ever venture to question the safety and utility of. 
tny parachute. 

** After enjoying the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Fuss, the balloon , 
and iparachute were packed up, and we arrived at t^e sta^-door of the, 
Vietdria Theatre at fivc-and-twenty minutes past eleven, where we were , 
cordially welcomed by the Lessee.” 

O^htt^iar goes the simple statement of Mr. Minnow. It is now 
duty^o dedm that his arrival was no sooner made known, than alo4^ 
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shout was set up for him, when he instantly appeared upon the stage, 
led on by the manager. A supernumerary in the background carried 
the parachute. 

Mrs. Graham was next called for, when that lady appeared, and 
curtsied an acknowledgment of the honour. 

A vehement cry was next raised for the proprietor. He came on, 
after spme hesitation, and was welcomed with a loud burst of applause. 
He was so affected by the novelty of his situation, that he was led off, 
leaning on the arm of his friend the stage-manager. 

Mrs. Minnow, and numerous family, were next recognised in the left- 
hand stage-box. They were loudly applauded, and severally returned 
their mute yet eloquent thanks. 

The friends of science will, we feci assured, be delighted to learn 
that it is next season ‘the intention of Mr. Minnow to ascend every 
evening with his paraAute— beginning on Easter Monday — ^until further 
notice. 


THE STRANGER I MET AT MY ^LUB. 

A TALE OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

At the club of which I am a member, “ The Whitechapel Athe- 
naeum,’^ we are allowed to bring strangers with us to dinner — a very 
great convenience, every one must allow*, to our friends. I live in that 
neighbourhood ; I am not ashamed to confess it. In fact, I have been 
so long in business, and have seen such a variety of things in my life, 
that I am too old to be ashamed of anything. At any rate, I am above 
the paltry affectation of many of my neighbours, who consider it some- 
thing mighty undented to remain in town at this season of the year, 
and give out to all their friends that they arc gone to Margate or Graves- 
end, when I know for a certainty that they have never budged from 
thei^mtlkJ^mes. One of them — I don’t choose to mention names — a 

ialter by trade, a leading member of our clul; — ^in fact, the only one 
who endeavoured to exclude me when I was a candidate for admission 
— put a ticket in his window with “ Gone to Brighton for the season ” 
written on it; when, I declare, I liavc seen him almost every day 
slinking through by-lanes and alleys into his back shop. All tnis, 1 
say, I*ani above. 1 stay in town the whole year round, and dine at 
my club every day. The club, howbver, it must be confessed, has a 
very desolate appearance all Augtist and September; piles of uncut 
newspapers blocking up every table, windows badly cleaned, flfMirs 
scarcely sanded alxive once a week, and if by any chance a member does 
come in, he looks for all the world as if he were detected in a forgery. 
The steward of the club has gone on leave of absence ; the butlet is 
never to be found ; dear me ! the very waiters seem asleep ; and ^oa have 
to wait at least hal( an hour for your pint of wine. Honrever, in imite of 
all these inconveniences, it is better to dine there than at a chop-house } 
and, accordingly, every day, summer and winter, punctually at dire 
o'clock, I take iny seat at tlie little square, table, up at iha; 
window looking directly opposite bio the Lotidcn Hos^Ml* . 
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One day last week I had dined — ^mutton chop, I remember, and pot 
of porter— and waa picking my teeth very leisurely to give William time 
to get me my pint of sherry, when my attention was called to the other 
end of the room by a gentleman making a speech. He waa a stranger; 
a stout man, about my own age—^fifty or thereabouts — and he had been 
brought in by a friend, a member of the club with whom I am not ac- 
quainted. They had dined together ^ery quietly — cold beef and pickles, 
William said, exactly at three — ^and, in fact, so little noise had they 
made, that I was not aware of theii* presence in the room. *All of a 
sudden I heard a speech proceeding with the most amazing volubility. 
I was so far off I could not catch a word of it, but I perceived from the 
gestures he made use of, and the lisings and Hillings of his voice, that 
he was an accomplished orator, llis whole audience was his friend'— 
a mercer from Cornhill— a very quiet, respectable man, who certainly 
looked amazed at the performance. It lastea, I should think, twenty 
minutes ; at the end of which time, the gAtlpman sat down and knocked 
very loudly with both hands on the table, and kicked with all his might 
111)011 the floor. Shortly after that, he volunteered a song ; *twas “ Will 
Watch the bold Smuggler,’* and very well he sang it, bestowing at the 
end the same hearty inaiks of approbation on it that he had formerly 
done on the speech. 

My wine was now' put before me, and I placed my tooth-pick in my 
po- ket. Before I Jiad finished one-half of the decanter — I drank very 
slowly — the mercer from Coinhill slipped oft, and I thought 1 perceived 
by the doggedly determined manner with which he fixed his hat on his 
head, that he had no intention of returning. The stianger waited very 
patiently for some time, but at lust, looking all round, and seeing nobody 
but me, he carried his decanter —I declaie to licnveii it was entirely 
empty — up to the table I was sitting at, and making me a very polite 
bow, proposed, as we were both enjoying our wine, that we should do so 
in company. 

“ Company, my dear Sir,*' be continued, drawing in his chair, and 
filling up his glass out of my decanter ; coinp.iny, Sir, is indispensable 
to me. *Tis even recommended for my health. ” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” I said, keeping a firm hold of my w'ine, for he haa 
finished his glass in a moment, and looked very dangerously at the 
decanter again. 

“ Yes, Sir; I am liable to low spirits. I have such a lot of sensi- 
bility ; *tis quite distrcsfriiig to see me sometimes. Nice club thigis.*’ 

*‘Very ” ^ 

“ I think of belonging to it mjsclf. *Twill be a eharming resource 
against the agonies of recollection, the woes of memory, and the grief of 
a too sensitive, too 8 }mpathizing heart. You don’t help younelf to 
the wine.” 

” I have had enough, Sir,” I said, as repulsively as I could. 

“ Nonsense ! Enough ? why you ’vc iiad nothing. Let me help 
you.” So saying, he fairly got possession of my pint decanteri onAj 
divided the contents of it equally between us. • 

” This is the fine free and easy way I like to see things carried 
in clubs. What are clubs? Confraternities of congenial souls. IfJ[ 
bebngd to a dab, there » not a memlftr in all whoie iroei 1 fn/m 
not hare a ehtte.” ■* 
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** And in his bottle, too,” I said, with a sneer. 

Good ! good ! Well, that does deserve something. Waiter, a 
bottle of port. Ah, Sir ! how charming it is to meet with a good-hu- 
moured, pleasant, agreeable, witty companion, such as you ! ’twas a 
capital hit about the bottle — I took it at once.” 

So I saw, Sir. You took eveiy drop of it.” 

“ (jood again ! Waiter, why the devil don’t you bring that bottle 
of port?, Alas ! Sir, you must excuse me. 1 am dreadfully subject to 
low spirits. But, thank Heaven, here comes William with the wine.” 

He poured out a glass, and, after looking at it for some time, swallowed 
it off in a twinkling. 

“ Medicine, Sir — purely as medicine I drink it. It enables me to 
bear up. I should die without it — ennui — blue devils — hypochon- 
driasis •” j 

“ And thirst, Sir?” I aaid ;^but somehow the extraordinary familiarity 
of the man’s manner disarmed my dislike, and I filled up my glass, and 
accompanied my observation ^\ith a smile. 

” Capital again ! You have said three very witty things. I declare 
to Heaven, Sir, I am ashamed of myself, but I can’t laugh. No, Sir ; 
the effort would choke me. I have one fatal remembrance, one sorrow, 
hut you know the lines ” 

” Indeed, Sir?” 1 asked, inquiringly. 

“ True. I have thought of suicide ; but ’tis so common, ’tis become 
vulgar: my shoemaker cut his throat last week. I will tell you my 
story, Sir ; after that judge if I have no cause for regret.” 

“ Happy to hear it, Sir.” 

The stranger drew his chair more confidentially close to the table, 
filled up our glasses, and then said — 

‘‘ Do you know^ the Isle of Wight,jSir 

<c .. - 

“ Did you cverj^].' 'f Suiggs, of Water-kne?” 

No.” 

y^^'^.iver hear of Captain Hoskins, of Ilarridon Lodge?” 

“ Good Heavens ! what a man you must he ! The Isle of Wight is 
the loveliest place in the woild, .Sir. All tlie Underclilf is a slice out oi 
Eden; hundreds of ])eople go there every year, pretending to be in bad 
health — ’tis only to enjoy the scenery and eat prawns. Dr. Clarke calls 
it the British Madeira; ’tis the only homebrewed 1 ever lieard of which 
is better than the original. All ! ’tis, indeed, a charming spot, and 
five-aiid* twenty years ago, ’iwas still more hcuutifnl than now. I was 
young then; thin, ileu:ant, gentee^i; grief had not swelled me; nor 
tears reddened the point of my nose. And, tlicn, old Siiiggs — you never 
heard of old Sniggs?” 

“ No, Sir; never.” 

“ Curious a d — d old hunks as ever was, but such a sweet crea- 
ture his daughter ! Ah, Julia ! How playful she used to be at church ! 
We always flirted Immensely all the time of the psalms. And Hoskins 
— never heard of Hoskins ?” 

Never.” 

” Odd again ;— a dog, Sir,*' A handsome, laughing, jolly, swearing, 
whiskered, infernal fellow, Sir. He was six-feet two— without a shilling 
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— he had spent two fortunes— and, as bad lack would hate, it, went 
down to the Isle of Wight.** 

“ To eat pt-awns, Sir ?** ' ’ . . _ . 

« No — to catch gudgeons, Sir. He caught the reseat! . That*% 
my story, Sir.” ^ ^ 

“ What is, Sir ? I have heard no%twy yet.’* ' 

“ No ! How slow you must be. Don’t you sec it all ? But .1*41 
tell it you, Sir, word for wordi Praijt, Sir, do you ever lend p\oney td 
a friend?” 

This was too much, ami I determined to stop the man’s impertinence 
at once. The idea of asking me for a loan after ten minutes’ acquaint- 
ance ! I could not help tliinking he was a swindler. 

“ No, Sir,” I said: “ I would not lend a shilling to the dearest 
fiicnd I liave in the world; no, not to keep hi^u from Starving. And, 
us to trusting a stranger with a sixj)ence, Sir^ T should consider he was 
insulting me if he hinted at such a thing.” 

“ Give, me your hand,” exclaimed the stranger, “ give luc your hand. 

I am j)roud to have met you — you ^\lll be a hap])y man all your daya--^ 
you arc a gentleman — a ^^isc man. Would to llcavon I had ttlwaya 
thought as you do ! Ali ! Sir, you shall Iicar. Old Saiggs was worth 
a hundred and lifty tliousand pounds — Julia Ins only child. I, Sir, 
lived next door lo them in FiuMhury Sejuare, and iiirled with the daiurh- 
»er every Sunday at c.liurcli. Could anything he move agreeable? Yet 
somehow or other wc never oonld scrape up an aequaintancc. A she 
dragon, in the shape of an (dd la)u>ekcopcr, always guardid that fairest 
of Hesj)eviaii apph> — piuin«, I should say, for yon perceive she was 
heiress to a iduin ami a half — and iiotliing I covdd do could get the 
better of her vigilance. I won led, and teazed, and fretted myself to 
such u degree that 1 nearly tormcnicd myself into a consumption. 
Change of scene — mild air — were leconnnended to me by the faculty, 
and I set otV by the I’oitsmoiitli co;v*h for the village of Stccpliill, at 
the back of tlio Isle of Wight. 1 got a charming bcd-rooiii and parlour 
at a fanner’s cottage — oh, ’twas I’aradi-c ! — and the hostess«o;w’/i,the 
m<»st delicious liam.s in tlie world. Kverv inonnng at breakfast I hiul 
magniricent slices — sometimes hot, sometimes cidil — evqiiisite prawms, 
witli an ijccasional lobster. Mv hc.dili grew' gradiudlv better, but 1 .still 
mused a good deal about Julia. 1*1 ven then, Sir, solitude, was my aver- 
sion, and you may guess my gra^ilicalion wdicn one day I was visi^d by 
a tall bnndsonio young man, dressed in a sUle. lliat had once been 
fasliionable — trowsers slightly patclicd about the knecB — coat not quite 
entire about the elbows, for the ben^dit of the fresh air ; and yet his 
Und vmemhlc showing he was a gentleman — a perfect gentleman. He 
was romantic, and had slatioueil himself at the ‘ Crab and Lobster,’ a 
delicious retreat from the cares of life, just under St. Boniface Down. 
He begged the honour of my ac(|u:iintance. I went of course and dined 
'With him that very day — cold lamb and salad — and vowed eternal 
friendship, as I vras assisted on my homeward way aj. Iialf-paat eight* 
He wflis certainly a delightful fellow ; no ceremony—— no reserve— full^ ' 
of jokes. He came into "my bedroom one morning before I was up^^aitfl 
clapped on my new coat— an olive green, h remember, with bright htakA / 
buttons'— and, all I could say, I never could get it back again. " 
lie was full of fun ! lie did the same with my trowsers ; *pou my ^ 
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’t\voiil<l have killed you with laughing to have heard how comically he 
spoke about the trick. I love him yet — the rascal! — though he has 
been the cause of all my misery. ’Twas Hoskins; — I need scarcely 
tell you his name ; you guessed who it was, didn’t you?” 

“ No, Sir ; I had no idea.” 

“ Well ; he and I for about a \feck were happier than any two men 
since the fall. We rambled about tlie sweet vales of Bonchurch — dived 
into the coves of Veiitnor ; — wcwire seldom se])auitc for an hour in the 
day. Would to Jupikr we had never been separate a moment! 01 
course wc had no secrets with each other. I was con\e to the island to 
recover the tone of my mind and stomach, alter a disappointincnt in 
love; he liad come to iho^e deep ^olitudes and awiul dells to av»)id the 
impertinence of his dnn*^. We neail\ succeeded in both. I iHcaine 
ruddy as a ])i«inv lo^e, ainl wa'i hunm*\ five times a clay, and bo b)^t the 
very recollection of wiiie^nu rdiant.s and taib'rs. How he lallied me 
about Juba! bow he lauiilied at the iiiinie (d’ Sniges ! Jhit he always 
])ai tieiilailv impv( nn me the neec'-sliy of ne\er ile^p.oniig. e 
fviinuMl togcthi r a pi n of the eainp.iien by whieli I was to obtain my 
willies. llew,)< to eoiiit' up aud li\e wiiii me in Jaindon- to dii\t‘ 
ulvait in my pliaiton — ealk^ ate a new invimtion --and, it p»)>«.ibIo, obtain 
an inlURlnct on t" loo hiio'-ilt ; tben tiu.-t to Inm fu puadimr tbc eau.-e 
of bis fri<*nd ! N'ltbiie. e"iild be nua i ; 1 wa- ni)l\ anxions to ]uueerd 
to w'oik, and to lotmn in i.'.ad.t.u jimmaliaieiv. a pii'parator\ ^lep, 
I wrote to ''eM'ial (d lr> i'm < ■' o'-, lUid b(‘e:imt‘ i i‘'-]*()nsilde It-r lii'' debt*-. 
Couldn’t do Ic’Jn, m.\i kn>o\, l.e, a ev-idUman who \\a^ 1*1 t me a vile 
with a liniidie<l im*l iitrv ihci.-aAii pimioU. Ii '''•iim.*! \iay odd to loe 
all tbi« time that Ho-kins — eav, bv* 1\ , li:in<l-ome lellow- bad ne\er 
been ill lioe. fi ^cen.ed to enr me t*'o much the aiU inm-je him, 
l)nt he didn’t *^('*111 to iihiid it iiiodi He wii'- u> pioud ol Inni-'i It a^ il 
he had I'ccn n: ki.'e v..ti\ a do/(n. At la^t, one da\ -’twa> tiitj id 

our accpiaintaiice- -lii^ came l-» me and said, ‘'l'idd\,* >aal lie, ‘will 
)ou make mv fo.luor 

^^ik^iniy, Ib-ky, io\ Imv,’ s.ed I ; ‘ bal how r’ 

‘ J-('iid in»‘ tw.niv poumU. 'I’lie oddest ihing in the woild lias just 
hap])ened tn ijic.’ 

“ f happened oolv to have twi'nt\-llv(‘ pounds leiLj gaM‘ him t«»ur 
five® witl'euii a Word ; and kept the oiloT. 

“ ‘ Wliat I-* d ?’ 1 said. 

“‘tV'Iu, iH I W!i' ju'^t ramblini/ uhmg iudow (jrovi’s’s inn, llicre 
passed me a caTnaep eoii’niinnci' iw*? or thn c ladies. J’licv were evi- 
dontlv '‘ttfOimm ; ’twas a Niwpmt flv; and after tiny had pns.«ed me 
about iwenyv \ ill (b, llnMlii\ir stoj^ped, Jind one of the ladies — lather 
demure-h'okiiig, and sonr v. hat dowddy dressed- -eaiiiu np am! tpoke 
to me.* 

Did yon know her?’ I a-ked. 

' N*Mr ‘‘iiw Ik r in n.\ life l.-dhie ; but she said lo me, “ T fal-e, 
tlif lilaut\ of addiv'-i'inu \oii, pi teei\ iiiu' \ou to be a genth man — ” ’ 

“ ‘ B\ .lupin r, Ho^ky ! ir»\ i')at and trtiWfccr?. ’ 

“ ‘ “ To iidoiru eentinmd the old woman, “ of our dilemma. 

We are liNine at piij-enl in Siutl;; mpK-n ; wc liavc come oxcrlteic lor 
a two dux'** ti er, and, unlm kiK, wi: have just tbi.-i nioinejit discovered 
that \.e l a\e hioughl no monev with ii».” ’ 
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‘ And what did you say, llnsky, my hoyV’ asked I. 

“ ‘ S;iy ? wliy, that I was delitrhlod to have the opportunity of being 
useful — tlu'it I W'ould walk direct to my hotel and bring them whatever 
sum they required, Tliey Iui\e gone on to Shankliii, and as they re- 
turn tins way, I shall present them w ith the twenty i)ounds you have 
given me.’ ♦ 

“ ‘ Hadn’t )ou better let me. do it myself?’ I asked ; for I tlmught, 
Sir, as the money was mine, T niigl^ as well have all tlie meril of help- 
ing those dani'^els in di^tiess. Ih.t Ifo-kins was n -olv('d ; and insisted 
on aiving me a m)te of haml for the anuninl, in older, ar^ he said, that 
h(‘ mi^hl hand il lo the hidiis witli a salt eon.^Cience. Nohle IhlfAV 
I Jtt-kin-' w as — wa-n’t he? Well, Sii, when I a-ked Jnio what iiwire he 
intended lo tlo, what do \«»u think In* told me, Sii ? \\ li\, that h*'. in- 
fendi't] to many the <»ld wtnnan ! * • 

*■ ‘ 'riie nhi Woman, Ilti^kx !' sri\s J. ‘ W llv d.) um ji\ ttn her ?’ 

“ " lleeMii^-e >iie L" dowtlil\ dsi.-sed, a*ia asked me 1> r inoiiev, slic 
he m il ’ 

‘*‘\\]i\ ^ald f, insi!r].,i>(. ‘ lh*e:um‘ -^he is lil /iii.' -ed and h isn’t 

a i.ii iliMm in hei poeki { 

‘ K\aetl\ mahh .'1 mv liaml llo-kiu" -lu !u \\a^ a k now mg iloe’. 

^ l( shi’ W(ie le.d!' |! 'or "he w nr'. I h ii.,i iv «!'('— ed, e ;d ha\t‘ lather 
si'.dx lljioimh :i • III d: 'h.'ii h tve e ni.i '• d In v [aw < i ' \ lo a si i anuev. 
Shi niiisl hi idh.'.'U ill m-.oK \ ./ !». •• I I .o \ in*; < .1 tin* eh. me- 

"‘So I lar,«_;hnl ..i i» a..d h mii(- a h - ii.’.od . N M ja \ ‘.'-^iw two 
lelh.w " "«) |oi!\ III \..iii !ae. I In-^k ai- n h 1 o-* j . < I- , • ei / i .-wseis 

.'■MiIUmI With ////' lank mat .n.d h'Om o:l i.j> liie !; 'M-m .a //w/ uli\e- 
eii'eii ('oat. i-‘.n !■:» il iii.ii . d * ( . n.i'..n<[ me ;) 1 • 1 hei-ii again ! 

lat im till \»na ek a-.-ai, .'^a." 

“ V<Mi inid ifl'er, Sa," "eni I , ihi \.*i/\^ • mpaeil it tln'^m-amm 
- •dl^ inisl.ik* , ,‘j enin''C'd' 

“(1 od aLMiii ! Ihil iiow m\ mi'inn^ lu'^ni. >-ir. llieie a iand.^hp 
jnst lielt'W a place eaTual I'ndenmaiin ('niniue, li.i.Ima down tv» a heau- 
lil.d he:ii h. Xe\ei w a*" "i) swut a >po1. lliLii hdi'" ii.iwn ‘ Vii.' .‘ji)i>\e, 
niL'Lo d loi'k ", sheUing uleO', qiiin m 'd< (01 lnvii> lo ]dav liale-aml- 
s* ek in. Will, Sir, inai '•nne'lii e\|>aii".i' m s.iud, tlnr r..-hl\ -w ondeil 
shme, thn qnn i, * h!i uiii,me!ii, m*. i.d in hU'V ih'eiiim' — thaf is, 
Im.'ihI mi all whi» aie l.d-)'o.im m a eon-nmpt ion, Sii — that s-eene, 1 
."ax, wa*-. llie wnnesH ul inx deaeoii -n. Ilo^kms was a lamoiis sailor, 
and had Iiind a hoa.l, which 1 paid tor at iho la'.e of a guinea a wcidv'. 
liy way of pimping oil' iljc tiim’ lirt llie old ladx's reunii we resolveil lo 
row out and hit np the | rawn-]iots. , No jiiniKeinent can he so delight- 
ful, Sir, as caleliing piawns in the midst of the llnesl scoiury in ihe 
Wxiild; for 

‘Oh, if there be an Kh‘'ium on earili, 
ll IS tills, jt IS this it is lhl^ ! 

When we were latiimina tin* tldx^ was running out iil the rate of sixty 
miles an lionr 'laid work ]»ulling against such a laoxu*. lint when we 
had got within a ti xv xanlsol ihe, hhore, who slioiihl Hoskins sec, just 
peo])ing over tlie clili. hot tlie uh'iitieal oltl lady that had spoken to him 
in the rnoining. Slic waved her liand ; he kissed his in return; when 
— cxcmsc me, Sir, tdl I’ve swalloweil this bumper — ^just tit her cll)ow, 
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smiling Jintl smirking exactly as we used to do at clunrli, appeared Julia 
— mi/ Julia — ’twas, indeed, Miss Sniggs. My keart lumped into my 
mouili in a moment, and filled it so completely that there was no room 
for the tongue to move. Indeed, I bcru‘vc there was no room for it in 
the month at iill, ami that it hung out like a dog’s in (he hot days <)r 
July. IIow I ])antcd to be sure! for you will observe that Hoskins 
was a capital siecrsman ; and always when we row'etl out I held the 
oars and he the helm ; hnt whetl^er my panting proceeiled most from 
the exertion of row inu; again^t tide, or from --eoing Julia so unexpectedly, 
I cannot, at this distance of time, exactly nmicmher. The silence 
lasted for some time, and notliing was to be beaid hut the pro»ligioiisly 
lond kisses that Hoskins kept constantly impressing: on tlie palm of his 
hand. At hist T pulled my tnnrnc within my lips. 

“ ‘ Heaven^ 1 crn.d, ‘ tliatV ni\ .hilial’ 

‘“lb///- Jtihn!^ j;a\S'Hosk\ — ‘whicli? the oM lady in the colion 
shawl, straw bonnet, and iltnu\ -eolouied gown?’ 

“ ‘ No, no ; the angel lonking over hm* shoulder in tlie [link silk scarl 

— the old one’s the liuU'^ekco|ii'i 

‘‘‘Tliat’s she, i*- it !” "aid Hodv\. ‘And a (h mIisIi nice angel shi* i" 
too. Then, my dear Tcililv , that alU is the whole husmess ; but heic 
wo arc adiore, niv l)o\ . (iuc me the oai'*; \ou sla\ in ilic boat ami 
ril jump to land and kei‘p iicr vti-uly.’ 

“ Sa\ing tills, llosk\ -fluv' a- ts\r irllow-’ -tossed tin* two oars a-luue, 
and leaped liinisclf to lam! ; bin, nisload orkicpnig the b.^at "Icady by 
the roj)c in the bow, wlmt »lo von think hcdidr- — I mn-l le.dlv h.i\c, 
some hiaiidy-aud-wah-i . W'hv, la' the boat an inrcimd kit'k with 
ins pr(alii::»;iisl\ h ua l^g, and holloii -d afici me the tide cauejil hohl 
of the Xaiad — lii it wim its nat/ie, >ir — aiid lan olT witli if like a inn- 
away hunter. 

“‘neisai't \f\fivc l>) \(»n, Teddy! i lio^ < lu tell von '-oinc news <■>(’ 
the fair Jidci v.ln’ii v.-u (.ane hack.’ 

“I\huf could f lie, >11 'f Xothmu'. i swtoe a htilc: hut it did me 
■no gf»od, l.varv ininulc tin tnh* m rim'd to -jo taster ami I'astcr ; ainl 
ViTc ftoU , "being left cnMielv 1) itseb' !br, uai icim'inhcr, Hoskv thicw' 
the oars ashore-- tossed and lun/nled so honihly aiman* the little shoil 
waves, sonietiim'! liminig its "ido, sonutimc^ its slcm, tliat I hei^an 
very i.ipidlv ro l^ecoine sick. In tiie iiumh time llu'>ky joined (In* parlv 
on tii(‘ cliii ; f saw inm lift otf hi.s hat as if he had hern a piince; I 
saw' ii:v hriulit lirass hiilton.s lilancinu in the .snn : I saw him ]>nt his 
liand in my Inecehcs ]»o( ke; ami pull (nit my lives.! (ir-icious Heaviom ! 
fiiiirv riiV f*'rlinir> I Ami jii-t as f liad U) turn aside to conceal the 
Miiufiuij fliut the uiin-iial jciking of the boat had jirodnccd in my in- 
terior, I raiighi a nimi|ise the partv winding slowly up the landslip 

— Ilosky hetwecn the two ladies, and Julia leaning im his arm!” 

“ ft was v(iy awkward, Sir,” J said, as tin', stranger endeavoured to 
bury his r< collections in another hmnper ; ‘‘ hut, of course, you explained 
every flung on \onr rclnrn 

“ 11 turn. Sir ! 1 never retnrm d : a* li ast it was fourteen yeais befort' 
J came back auain. The fido, Sir, I lei! yon, was running like fCelipse, 
and I was a-* '■lek as a dog. / lav (hiwii, Sir, at the hottom of the boat, 
1 luged — r laved — 1 swore ; and, at hist, when evening came on f wa" 
in the middle of the aca, half mad with bickijcs.s and vcxulion ; and, at 
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last, I fdl aslcc]). T wakened. Sir, perishing with hunger and thirst — ^ 
iny tongue gets parched wlicn I think of it — fill up, Sir — and I feel as 
if I had no dinner — do you allow a Welsli rabbit at this club, Sir? — 
hut what was I to do? I was still weltering in the pathless deep, and 
expected every moment to ho run down by a ship or swallowed up by ft 
whale. Nothing would do. Sir. ]'• shut my eyes and tried to sleep 
again. At last I was fairly awakened by a thwack across the shoulders 
w ith the tlat end of an oar- -'tw'jv* dayliahl, Sir : 1 saw several little 
boats all round mo, and a ])lae(* Indore me which T imagined w'as St. 
Helen’s. ‘Hallo! my hoy,’ 1 cried to the huge fellow', dressed in a 
hairy cap, who Jiad the oar u])lit*ted in aet to fall again, ‘don't strike so 
hard, but leml mo a couple oj oars and 1*11 gi\e you half a guinea when 
we get to tlio Salutatinii.’ 1>\ heaxeicj. Sii, I never w'as so surprised 
in m_\ life. I had falUui among a lleei of J'7vneh ^l^^ormeIl, and tho 
little lown I had faiuned w.'is Si. Helen’s w^as l)le])pe. Nice fellow 
lln.J Kins was lo play nu' such a trick ! Naj)ol(‘on and all tlie marshals, 
I snppo'^e, were dems dly ahn nuMl a( sneh an invasion, for they clapped 
me into juisoii direeth ; ami thire I wa>. Sir — only imagine inv con- 
di:ion--till tin* ^e:li' er-hteen himdied and llf'en. 't'his happened, 
Sj;-, in eighteen ImndK'd and one. d’hen wa^-, 1, "^ir, Kept inclose 
ciMilineinont : lo eat ; nofline* 1<» (imdK ; m ^ a '^oid to «peak to — 

foi J never ('ould ph'k np the langnag(‘ , aiid all lu'canse I went tf? the 
I N of \\ ight to lectCt!’!' m\ goufl aiid lent nann y to a liieiid.” 

‘‘ And what did Non do when ea.ine hack, '^.i 

“Ate bt‘erst. aks ainl diaiik ]»oiler tke half uar witlmnt a inn- 
nicnt’s inlorinissioii iiiLdii and da\. \i the i nd of ihat lime I wanit 
into St, l)nm-'lan’'<, and a few tvar'^ o\er my inotlnv’- grave. She 
h.iil died of a 111 of a]'pople\v and a I'Kdam heart ahoni a year after my 
d:'ap|)i ai ain’t' ; ami the •'.gin ol ihi oitl pidpn ami llu' pew where I had 
had such fun, ! nigirng lojiilia. m i.i\ yminger (Ia\ hronglit the whole 
scene hack init) m\ meim)i\ ; hm no, il hatl never lel't it ; t thought of 
lier ineesiaiuly, and woudeud wh.ai hail hi come of Iut. [f ^hc is s till 
>niggs, thought I, all ma> he well \el ; hut inwv was 1 lo hear of 
h(‘r Her old father had died, or the trade in Waui-lane Iiad been 
sold ; for he was nowlieie (o hi' found in the Direelory. I then tried 
to Ihid out Hoskins: I went eaii'fiillv (o the Fleet and the King’s llencli 
:i< the nmst likel\ plaee^ to iliseiwv'V Inm ; hut lie was not there. I 
Iook'(‘d haek at all tlio eases before the magistrates, and nil tho con- 
viclious at the Old Hailey : lie was nowhere to be found. Years and 
years passed on, and the seaieh still useless ; when, at last — your 
glafcs is emjily, Sir— the apjialling tyith hurst mam me : I wa.s a ruined 
man, Sir — happiness ilestnAid for life, and the IMeasnres of Mope a 
///ffr twyur^ftifus — Miss Sin-gs was married ! The way I discovered 
it was this: it liad stiiii'k me veT\ foreihly lhal a pilgrimage lo the 
scene of my mi'^ery would he a ])h’asiug oernpaiinu for a man of my 
musing and nu lauclioly turn of mind. I mouuteil once more, Sir, the 
J*ori. -mouth coaeli ; cro'^sed o\ m lo KmIc ; ium|)e(l iylo one of the open 
dies that aic always ke]»t read) at tlic ])ier ; liaversed the island, and 
ai rived at tlic old place — the dear little cottage where I had smoked so 
many pipes with Hosky, the (hah ami* Jiohster. The whole journey 
took hut nine liours — think of that, Sir. Fleet-street at nine in the 
morning, Boncimrch at si.\ at night: hut there 1 wu\s, Sir, after an 
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absence of more than iivc-ancl-twciity years. Wyld, the landlord, Sir, 
had no idea I was an old friend Avith a new face, or rather Avilh a fan^ 
ijcaUv done np — for I had neither red nose norAviinhles Avhen 1 had 
seen him last. Ah! ’twas indeed a luclancholv retrospection; hut tlii' 
pi awns Avere chariniinj; as ever, and the scenery — no, not ini]>rovrd, 
that’s impossible — hut just the saiuj as Avlien I left it. IJow 1 rambled 
all that evening till it was lime fi)r supjjcr ! Wbat news I licard from 
inv bn>t ! — a town built at Veiitnov^ a castle built at. Slee])hill ; a taivv 
palace built at East End; villas rising bke [)oetie;d dreams every week 
upon Bottcliurcb. Alt! tb.>Jigbt I, as I tinnbled itilo bed, why lhi‘ 
deuce shouldn't I build a Ailia ? Next inoiniug I r;'visite<l the J.and- 
slip — fatal spot — and di-tenuii'.; d to rear niN incdcsl mansion on some, 
gentle prouiontorv eonim.indinii the whole scene. When oin’e 1 res >lve 
on a tiling. Sir, alw.iNs more titan ball ilone, alieiidy. A liemlenian 

of the name of a ^ iMldir \\{ WniMior, showed, me ail the gionmE, 

Wc agutd about tetm*^. Sui h a IumncuIv jda-'e 1 cho-s' ! ju.-'t iimier 
the jultiim cbft, luui liv'd ;ind fillv It-t bjeii buriid amid'-i a pro- 

fu-'ion of oi’ j.ll Meni and ll.'wb- (.f e\-'i\ hue and tli.it \ei\ 

<iav I had lifieen luiti (irj'IoAed in eleaim-a otit tin I’oii’id.o ion. \\ h n 
I was s‘ar.din'j: ^n|Ma iiilendimj tbeji cj’ei.itioo.s 1 wi^ d-1 ahted — ju'tii- 
litd, 1 own,ai the ''nu etiitte — 1o a l* 'nth nmn tii.d lat'.\ aj»pi oachiuL; 
me ff'm biiiiud .i eh-mp of maai'ilieeiil i^, at that mome’.ri .n 

full bloom. The neiuii ui.tu . nu d al»*- it time oi (bui •and-l w eiii\ V'.ai" 

<>id ; the lady— fair M' tin that h 11 of' w^ananKnid - -ahoiit ead) '’- >i. 
Wliat n nice pha-aut fe!‘->w w , ib.c tit I' man ! wii.ii a eharu.ine: 
ciealure was tli-’ wife’ Who lin a ttiuik il''-;. ^ ^ re. Sir?-- E ■’ in 
j]ro|)o>e their lie-ilih'i m a biui'jM- ilie bwtiK''' done. -Wn\ they writ; 
the Manpils and .Match' >m--^ ol Mnj \]i ]">: e, 1 l'> } w-te ilsi:'.;' in 

the upper < otlaiM* -- a la-eiiia: ii L eoiij h * l-ia((\> luinuU' \sewc,cas 

mliinale }•> jios-'dili'— umI • an a! \.p. ■- ^o 'MU'd-lniinu . <1 - 

tin A iij \ i:i d im* i < detr v .* h tin in ' l',i^ on. 1 w i iit Ih 1 1 ! \ li{< h' din 
i.('j — s./U]>, li")!. hmib, : 'pudii.ce - «pii!'' nn h ViU j'Cieenc ; a ch 
idnr a h w lunis of the v im , I ’ *» f, ll ti.e manpU'^ atnl hi" boiy 

— -^lie sfa’.d AMtli U'»{ili flic t ui! •• ’ho oj nu i. i ‘orlunc. (iramoU' 

Eow (■? r I in the ne >1 p.ithi :!c | .j* of .’dl, h- r h‘dv hip >\ent into a lit ~ 

a \i*iil:l''e, /< /m fit! Tisach lle.uen' Mwiw only ot 

hiULiht' r. ^riie maifpr- m.til\ bui !, In i'ad 1) uid'Uiiin, Ins 

AAai'fcnat. 1 par.'- 'i ; [ lo 'k d af ihe l< niitr'/ fscc of the maiclnouiss 

— vviia;*'sph mlid wl.-.to "hi h :" ! din- tirldeiicij lara: ami "Wrlhrl 

eyes of the marfpii'? ! I cm. hi m t simhi-tand V. Her I:id\sliip wa-. the 

How doli'/iiteri,’ die fiiod, Muamma will )u to sen aou ! Olt, we 
Jifue heard the stmw u hnmherl jimus from paj)" I* 

.Momma- pajt.i !' f evclaimerl. M ooi jad\ship Is veiy unml- 

iiUlA ( ;!-k ’ 

Mv .;oofl Sir,’ said the inarfpii", ‘aic \(ai not aware that that lady 
was Ml.-- Hoskui",etIiO danahier o: \mir old I'lii nd ?’ 

Ai.d her mother, iii\ Eonl M.iV'piIs 

“ Do Aon heat that, Sir? The Tnarr|uis actually looker! :»t me with 
a fciuilc n[M)n bis fare when he. told tnc that most diaholical fact. 

‘ So Hoskins manir^d my Julia !’ I exclaimed, in rny despair ; ‘ got 
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nil the old gentleman’s money; hag a marquis for Ins son-in-law — and 
all these things oxiriht to have liappcned to me — would have happened 
to me, no doubt, if I had never gone to the island, or lent twenty 
pounds to a friend ! Madam,’ said I to the marchioness, ‘ I am enraged 
more than ever against your father when I perceive he has robbed me 
of so fair and exquisite a daughter | She laughed. ‘But,’ I continued, 
‘ nothing is left for me but to bury myself in this desert, and mourn 
over the unluckiness of my destiny.’ # 

“ ‘ You shall do no such tiling,’ said the marquis ; ‘ we shall all come 
down and see you when your new house is fiiiislied. Captain Hoskins 
and my fair mothcr-in-law will accompany us ; he is adding a new wing 
to llarridon Lodge, and will lie delighted to h'aveliis \soik-people ’ 

“ ‘ Well, then, my liord,’ I said, ‘ ’twill be ready by October. I have 
urdeied the cellar to be finished first, and wrote off tjiis morning to old 
(Lheuie, In Bniad-slreel, to stock me with uood wine ; and if you do 
come 1 will do all I can to make you happy.’ 

Will you take ns out in a boat V inquired the mareliloncss, with 
a nnilieioii’i smile, 

“ ‘ Xo, Cm blit ( never >wf*ar; or, if 1 do, 1 \m11 have an extra 

couple of oars chained to (In* lliwaits.’ 

If \nn can come down and jom n--, Sn, about lb(‘ KUb of October, 
\ shall be deligllt^‘d. I aoi bn! a mIciU b\ [locb.Midi .a<‘ ; bar I will do 
»\ei\lliiiig to make it pleasant f.i v-)n A’’ \eu loud ot’ sheri“li'']i, 
Sir? H.itlimg? >Iio.iiiim IvaLiii.' DiImiju"? Weluivcilnm 

all. Sir; but mv iriiif is getting the lieHcr of in * again, Sir — I l.ul^t 
ring for aiunlicr boiile.” 

Wlnle tli‘' .-ti.mger nno- giMiig bis omIms t«j William, aiid ordering In 
a eonjile of lob-i(‘i> lor supper, I tonk the op])ortiiiilty of following ;be 
cKample ilia! h.nl been gi\i‘n me 1)\ lii" liieiid, tin* inereer fiom Corn- 
bill, and gvMting, \ei\ qnu'tlv, po'^sv^^siou of iii\ bat and siiek, I wended 
III) way home. If he jKM>i^t'' in wishing t) be a iiKaubcr ul ilie 
AVbiteeliapel Allu n;enm 1 will blaek-ball Inni to a eertaint) . Stiangers 
ai(' nut allowed to pa\ for anything they eal or dunk ; and I found, next 
da\,a bill seored uj) against me — the inereer having cautioned them 
that ho would not be i(*<ponsil}le - fur two bottles of port, ibree glasses 
of l)iand\-and-wa!er, foiitei-n oig.ns, two lolistia-, and six ilo/en pan- 
dori's — in all ibiii)-lwo sbillings ;iiid sixpence. I am going to jiropose, 
at the next geiieiMl nurtiiia, that no member be iieiiiiitted to bring a 
friend, or, if ho dues In iiig liim, that he siiall be aiiswciafclc for liis 
expenses, # 
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Laurence Sterne. — Garrick lived for many years in Southampton street 
(at the house now known as Eastey's Hotel, exactly opposite Tavistoek- 
strcct) : there is a painful iTcollectioi/connected with that building. Poor 
Sterne, a very little time before his death, heing in a state of destitution, 
bent his steps thither to borrow bt. oPthe Uoacius : it was evening. On 
arriving at the lioiise ho heard music, and knew that Garrick had a party ; 
he was not habited for such a scene; he heard the merry laugh within, ami, 
gently replacing the uplifted knocker, turned away to struggle with his 
wants as he might. Il'e never feel onr miseries so keenly as when thus 
contra^ted with tlio merriment and enjo}ment of ulhcrs; then, and then 
only, docs the suiieror reali>c,Wordsworth’s» picture : ~ 

“And homeless near a thon^^and Imme.s T .stood, 

And near a thousand tables pined ami wanted food.” 

Payment of — L s. a country actor was notorious for his dis- 
regard of the Ia\v^ of xwvMuwn: even when in comparatively opulent 

ciicum>tances he never paid ;un thiiur without the intervention of John Poo 
and Uichard Koe, A friend once cndea\oured to persu ido him of the folly 
jiM well as injustice of this. “ tSir,” siml 1.., witli .loliUhoman giaMly, 
“whether a man owe an,\ thing or not, i'. a matter of opinion : no man can 
pos?»ihly be a judge in his own cause ; tlicrefore n ) sensilde man .should pay 
all} thing without takimj the opinion iti tu'^lcf iivti [Tcrent j)rrsini\ upon the 
merits of the caNC.‘* 

One of the mc-Mt cnri 'us in-^tances of the aullumticily and fulfilment of a 
propliccy occuiTcd in the case of an actor named J.yf>n, who cuijoycd coii- 
.siilerahlc celebrity f^r his ama/ing memory. (He once .studied a newspaper, 
achertiscinents and all, from one day to tlie mwr, ami was perfect to a 
line.) A gipsy in Tiiir.’jk, V<iik>^iiire. told him “ to take no heed, for the 
I.,»U'd had built liim a strong Iioum; to dwell in for ever.” .Some }ears before 
his death lie wa.^ commitlerl to the Fleet prison, where lie ended his daj.s. 

Tuhna nml .S’/ff//r 7 /vv//y».- Tin* French are at j>rc.scnt presenting a series 
of dramas of which our actors .'ire made the hcroe.s. Prv'cs called “ Kean,” 

“ .Mrs. Siddons," are alre id) out ; they abound in the ino&l absurd fictions. 
Just after'tlie peace of 1 SI 1,1 remember seeing Talma act in a trifle callml 
“ Shakspeare Araoiircux,’* in which the w dl-knov.n story of sweet Willy’s 
supplanting Burbage in an appointment with a lady, was introduced. Talma, 
of course, played the Bard of .Y^Oll. 

Jahn Pirhnnhtm^ the. Riclianlson w’as an extraordinary man : 
without education ho made his way ; was destitute of neither kno'*vle<Igc nor 
humour ; and though he could not, by rule, execute a common sum in inuF 
liplicat ion, was, in reality, an able arithmetician. A few specimens of lus 
humour may not be mlamu-sing. 

When Mr. Macrcady, who is a perfect gentleman and a finished scholar, 
came out (1816) old Rirhard.son w^as asked if he had scon the aspirant. 

No, Muster,*’ said the Showman, “ 1 knows nothing about him : in fiict 
he s fcoiiie wogaboa as no un knows ; one of them chaps as an’t bad any 
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ofldication for the thing ; ho never was with me as Edmund Kean and 
them regulars was.** 

Gouflbo, called the “ Man Monkey,” was originally seen by Vale, the low 
comedian, at a public-house, where he walked about the room heels up- 
wards, and with his hands on pint pots, &c. &(\ Vale recommended him 
to the Surrey manager, and at that theatre (previously in a poor state) ho 
became highly attractive. Soon aftcra'ards Vale amused himself by a visit 
to Bartholomew fair, and, amid>t othet sights, visited “ ould iliehhrdson.'* 
“ 11a ! Muster Wale,” said the veteran : “ I'm blessed if you and the other 
hould speakers hof the Surrey houghten’t to go on your blessed knees, and 
gives a penii’orth of gingerbread nuts to hevery individial monkey in this 
here fair ; for I'm blessed if a monkey an’t put nuts in your mouths for llie 
last two months.’’ 

When at St. Alban*s, where he went annually, an actof named A n 

oft'ered his services. “ Ila! Aluslcr," said o^l Jack, “ 1 remember you 
well, and no mistake ; you was one of them b mhi speakers at the Cowburf:; ; 
hut 1 can’t give you more than :h)v. a-\voek.’‘ Tiie sum was a fortune, and 
llichardson’s oiler was of course accepted. The manager and actor ad- 
J«)urned to take a half }‘inti>r — (i.e. half ;i pint (»f poiter, the only Iluid, and 
the only (iiuinlity, ut a fioir, he ever indulged in.) Mr. A. proceeded to the 
booth ; he walked the |)ara(lc in front for some time silentlv, and at last, rc- 
mcMubering that he had “ drawm ” sundry shllllug^ lu adv.mee from the oM 
man, and had, moreover. iiiibil)od .ve\cr.il s iv\ the ))p>pnely of 
making some exertion ; aieordingly, advancing (•> the fr uit, he omincintcd 
the usual invocation - 

“ Walk up, walk up, the pla\evs, the pla\ers. 

The only beoth m the fair." 

In a few minutes up came old Richardson, nearly lircalhless, exclaiming 
— “Where is that bould speaker? 1 mii‘'t give him fue shillings more 
a \eek, for I'm blosed if I didn't hear him down at the brig.” (The “brig' * 
allndod to, is a bridge at least a quarter of a mile from the place where the 
booth stood.) 

Richardson was anxious for notice in the journals : a certain penny a- 
liiier “ for a consideration ’■ inserted some lainlator\ paragraphs re.^pecting 
Iho “ pnrformancc.s ” at (Greenwich fair: for these lie drew certain coin of the 
realm, from crowns to sovereigns fnun (he old showman's pocket; unfor- 
tunatedy the demands were more frequent than the paragraphs, and at last 
“ould Riehardsoii” positively refused to advance anymore. The “literary 
gentleman ” upon this, brought Riehanlson a paragraph, stating that his 
“ theatre** was a place of “ reputable# and “ agreeable” ainuseiiient, and 
told liim, if half a sovereign Nvas not furthcoming, he should inlerpolato the 
syllable “ dis” before the words reputable and agreeable. The money was 
paid, and ever afterwards, when literature >vas on the tapis, Richardson in- 
veighed against “ that there halrocious wagabon what hedits the ‘ Times;*” 
for, strange to say, he never heard of any nrlicle or paragraph without 
imagining it to emanate not only from the leading journal, but from its 
editor himself. 

A writer in Leigh Hunt’s “ Tatlcr,*’ now jut of print, has said something 
of the strange iiinl kind-lieartcd old .showman just to our purpose : after 
enumerating tlic delights (?) of Bartlcniy Fair, he proceeds— 
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** The ^ongs and roundabouts, and ups-aud-downs, 

And the wild gleeful laugh of Gyngell's clowns. 

Have tiown ; — 

Of.D Richarusopt remains alone ; 

The last mail of the race. 

Wearing his old familiar face, 

And gahigaskins : 

For one would almo.'^t swear 
They are the very^pair 

That ciirhtooii years since braved the summer’s baskiii^s ; 

\‘est, coat, continuations seem'd the same, 

The voice, the gait, the spot, and eke the well-known name. 
Health to thee, relic of a by-gone day, 

Jyast of a cla^s whore fading fast away, 

Rough penny sliowman. 

For thou hast •pacoil thy daily path in quiet, 

No creditor bewails thy liee<lle>s riot, 

Wlio'ealls t/tee debtor ?--Xo man.*' 

In the same article is a b.iiit on the evanescent nature of wonders in 
general : to the list enumerated lielow poor old Hiehnr'Uon is now aided : — 

“ Have learned pi'^s the “ way of all pork*' gone? 

Aie tlneve'j of //iff/ d.iy now' at Sydnej jusiling ? 

Yea, C’hunee, t'»o, the elephant, halli llown 

And iett the world “ tor greater beasts" to huslle in. 

Prince of .Moroceo — I admird of y»)ro — 

Are \ <iu in Uuih no /// tn* ? 

Joster.> hiiNc .sought the gr.ne, wild men luru’rl tame, 

MniC'* mute, and infant prodigies grown old ; 

Ch.i!>ert, though diel- ^l on lire and llanie, 

De-ipito his sulphur suppei mgs, is rold ; 

liitfen, wirlioul feet, her race has run ; 

'i’lie spotted bn M'-its this spot im) longi»r; 

The dwMit's .short tlni'iid ol I;te is u\erspiin : 

And the sirong man has wiestled with a slronger." 

A New Version nf an 01 1 Of.ern — One of the strangest scenes in the way 
of private acting 1 t'\er wilnes>sod was at Altona. An Knglishmuii wlio liad 
settled there, and married a l.id\ of Hamburg, sulfered his chiblren to get 
lip a play to amuse their fneiids : tlic\ each spoke Knglish as fluently us 
German, and tlie pcMformances were some Gerinati play (the title of winch 
I forget), and “ Tlie Poor Soldier,” annoiineed as an “English opera abound- 
ing in national uir^.” Tiunighthero wiis a peculiarity in tlie pronunciation of 
all the performers, they spoke English unexccplionably ; but the attempt to 
give the broken English of the French valet, and the brogue of Father 
Luke, beat anything Mathews ever gave us in the way of the ridiculous. 

Mr. , it seems, liarl a book of “ The Poor Soldier,** but not the music ; 

some of the airs he recollected imperfectly, and they had been taken down 
from his voice, and scored as he rendered them ; but in some instances he 
could not recollect the airs at all, and then he made trifling alterations in the 
metre, and had the songs set to .some other air that he did know. I nearly 
swallowed rny pocket hand kercjjief when I heard “ My Friend andPitober *’ 
set to “ Peg of Darby, oh I * I cannot recollect the first verse, but the third 
is as follows : — 
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“ From morn till nij»ht Pd never grieve 
To toil a hedger and a ditcher, 

If, when I roach my home at eve, 

1 might enjoy my friend and pitcher.” 

Thus it would not suit the substituted air; Mr. therefore gave this 

version : — t 

“ From morn till dewy eve, 

I should toil and never grieve, , 

Though I was but a hedget or a ditcher, oh ! 

If, when I come home at night, 

1 find, I afifrht^ 

IMy charming little girl, my friend and pitcher, oh !'* 

Finding “ as ho alights,** is very felicitous, as hedgers and ditchers of course 
ahva\s ride home. 

• 

Dr. Dodd a Dranvifist. — Woodfall,the publisher of “ .Tunius,** used often 
lo relate an extraordinary anecdolo res])ecting Dr. Dodd. After his trial 
that unf()rtunate man sent for Mr. Woodfall, wlio was a stranger to him; he 
went, anticipating, as he was the editor of an inlluential print, that his ser- 
vires were to bo ])ut in rcwjuisitioii for a initigaliun of punishment ; not so, 
tile Doctor only sought to consult Mr. Vv^ re'^pe^‘lmg ;i comedy ho had pro- 
duced in Ins youth, entitleil ‘‘Sir Uogor di' C'o\erlev,’* and whudi pjcce he 
had actually roi-cd and ctunph'ted wlnl-t in Novvgate. AVhal became of 
the MS. I never learnt: but assiuvdh a couiedy writien by a clergvman 
whiUt under hontence e.f dmiih \\ould be a curiosity. 

The UuUnif Pi\i>io)h — H , wlio in In'- earlier days bad been the hero 

ofa barn, was for some \ear'- pljiMiur an humlde line of business at the 
LivcM-pool theatre : his dignity hurl, hut the salary uas consolatory. On 

tin* night lliat Palmer I'xpiivd on the stage, ll- was smoking a pipe in 

an adjoining tavern. One ol' the peiformers .suddenly rushed in pale and 
agitated, exclaiming, “ .loliii Palmer lias dropped down dead in the third 

act !“ “ Aha !” said ^Ir. K , after a pause of surprise, “ and who have 

they .sent for to finish the part ?’* 

A MatKV^er in (Vuinrery.—\\ the period when a certain metropolitan 
tlieatre was in ('hancery, one of (he managers was pretty coiistjinlly in court. 
On one occasion, an ad\ocate rose open a pctiljun respecting a party whose 
name wa.s the same as the manager s. ** /// re — — — , said the lawyer. 
“ That's me ! ihat s me !*' exclaimed the proprietor, bustling forwarti “ My 
lord/’ continued the counsel, without noticing the interruption, “ this — — 
is a poor lunatic.” “ That\«» not me!*’ cried the manager; and hastily re- 
tired amidst much laughter. • 

The Queen's Theatre ; Jtalian Opera.— -li is an anomaly no other country 
presents, that the theatre called after (ho reigning sovereign should be the 
only one in which the language of that sovereign s naliou is never spoken. 
Yet the Opera-house is proi>erly designated “Her Majesty’s Theatre ;** for 
what lawyers called “ the fee is in the Crown. There are seventy-four 
year^ unoxpiredof the last lease granted, and at the end of that period the 
property entirely reverts to and becomes part of the available revenue of the 
reigning monarch. 
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ANDREW MCCANN, THE ABSENT MAN. 

In the town of Ayr lired Andrew M'Cann, 

A very worthy, but absent man : — 

Andrew once called at^a house in town. 

And sent up his name— “ Mister Peter Brown 
Held an egg in his hand while his watch was boiling, 

And oft was seen toiling^ 

His weary way to the bridge of Ayr, 

With one foot booted and one foot bare. 

A very odd man was Andrew M'Caiin ; 

And always before he went to rest, 

As soon Jis undress’d. 

He .roll’d his‘small-clothes up like a ball. 

Then taking his coat, with the greatest care, 

He hung it over the back of a chair ; 

Tlien laid his head 
On the pillow in bed. 

One night he came home more absent than ever. 

And, as )oii may suppose,** nnconiinolv clever; 

So taking his garments (what a conceit!) 

He luck’d tbern upiiiuler blanket and sheet, 

Then threw himself over the chair, like a sack, 
broke hn bat k. 

C.C. 


EPIGRAMS. 

The lie\pofiS!\ 

“ \Vhat a deuce of a din }ou arc muKing ; 
CkjiiRidcr the heads that are aching ; 

Good fellows, those bells will be breaking :~ 
D ye ring ’em for fun, or a wager ? ” 

The answer, racthought, was a shiner : — 

** That Sir Robert’s o/ai'c we the sign arc ; 
For, as Bob has quite done wilh the minor. 
We ’re ringing a triple- bob- major ! 


AdmoniUnj Inscription for the Entrance to Lansdnu'nc (or any other) 

Passage. 

Passenger ! think’st thou this passage to pass through ? 

I'ass then, and think ; but in passing don’t linger. 

If you pass without thinking, you pass like an ass through ; 

So, think ^wltilo you re passing, and pass for a tliinker t 


G. D. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 

ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

The Colonel, Lang’s ‘‘ New Soutii Wales.” This is the age of co- 
lonization, and New South Wales is the chief of colonies. It already 
contains about eighty thousand English, and is yearly, I might almost 
say, hourly, increasing in population, opulence, and civilization. This is 
the work of England, yet the discovery was made by Spain, so far back 
as the beginning of the seventeenth century. In the year 1609, Fran- 
cisco de Quiros, a noble Spaniard, was the first European wlio ever saw 
this great island-continent. The Spaniards arc prodigiously pious in 
their names, and Don Francisco named his discovery, Australia of the 
Holy Spirit. Ambitious of the fame of anothor Columbus, he applied to 
the court of Madrid for ships and soldiers to complete his conquest; he 
was refused, and the country was left to tlie kangaroos. The Dutch, 
who soon became the universal navigators, during the next forty years, 
came coasting round the land. The Dutch were active discoverers; and 
in 1642, Tasman was sent from Batavia by Van Diemen, the Dutch 
Governor General of the Indies, to survey the coast. He discovered 
New Zealand. Tasman was attached to tlie Governor’s daughter, and 
he signalized his respect for both, by giving tlie name of the Governor 
to the fine island now belonging to the Britisli, and naming the north- 
ern extremity of New Zealand Cape Maria Van Diemen. The English 
then came into the field, and the celebrated Dampier, in his cruises 
against the Spaniards in the South Seas, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, arrival on the coast, a considerable part of \\hich he accurately 
surveyed. Since that period, discovery has fallen almost wholly into 
English hands. Tlio iudcfatigable Captain Cook surveyed upwards of 
two thousand miles of tlic coast ; but still what time mirst elapse before 
we shall know even the coast of a country whose sea-line is but little 
less than the whole circle of Europe ! 

The Rector, Australia must he regarded as the largest experiment 
ever made by humanity. Other natf^ms have formed penal settlements 
for their convicts. Sjiain once sent her criminals to the Philippines, or 
let them loose on the South American main ; Russia sends her criminals 
to Siberia ; hut those arc strictly places of ])uiiishmeut. England herself, 
from the time of James the First, sent criminals to North .America, 
\yhose services were hired out, f^r rather sold to the settlers for the 
lime of their sciileiice ; but it was^only in the formation of the settle- 
ment at Botany Bay, on the east coast of New Holland, then but 
recently discovered by Cajitain Cook, that the first rules for the resto- 
ration of character, and the acquirement of habits of industry, were 
contemplated. The American war had put an end to the banishment 
of convicts across the Atlantic. Australia was a new world, and there- 
fore it was there that a new life was to be begun. Tli<5 avowed principles 
of this design were, first, to* rid the country of the increasing accumu- 
lation of criminals in her gaols ; to ensure the safe custody and punish- 
ment of those criminals, with their progressive and ultimate refortttatioQ ; 
and thirdly, to form a Britisli colony from the reformed crimihlilis, and 
the emigrants who might arrive from England, A fleet of eleven sail 
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left Portsmouth in May 1787, carrying eight hundred and fifty convicts, 
and three hundred soldiers, to found the colony. Captain Arthur 
Philip, of the Royal Navy, was the first governor : he was a vigorous 
man, but the colony languished, in consequence of circumstances over 
which he could have no control. Ignornucc of the climate, ignorance 
of agriculture, and ignorance of tic country, were three evils not to be 
combated by a sea captain and his convicts. But the close of the French 
war seems to have been the signal gf an increase of population all over 
the world. England pouted out her emigrants on New South Wales, 
the colony is now advancing with singular rapidity, and the foun- 
dation of a great empire is laid in the centre of the Southern Ocean. 
But the most striking feature of all is the change of human character. 
In this great experiment, men and women, cast out of their country hy 
their crimes, are ,lu'rc inured to labour, and by labour arc restored to 
virtue. Those who were burdens to the state in Kngland, arc changed 
into active and useful nitmbevsofthe community in New South Wales ; 
and men who in England vould have peiislunl on the highway by fiiminc, 
or relieved themselves only by robbery and murder, become opulent, de- 
corous, and civilized. 

The Btirristcf . Lang is a Scotchman, and WTites like one — shrewd, 
but severe. lie is a dis'^entcr, and writes like one : with n prodigious 
taste for objecting to the powers that be, and a remarkable faculty in 
discovering that every suect •.si\e governor is a greater blockhead than 
the one that went before. But bis information is valuable, if his con- 
ceptions are crude; he give> faet>, if he ilistorts characters; and the 
reader ri.'?cs from lus jH rusd with the full cimviction that a much worse 
book might have boeu written hy a much lictter tempered man. His 
chapter upon tlie libel system is written with tlie spirit of a colonial 
attorney; and if he had not the after his name, I should pro- 

nounce him a retnarkahly sluiip solicitor. 

The Doctor, General Darling’s sufierings in the libel war jnobahly 
tried the gallant ofliccr’s foitilude more than a ilo/en canqiaigns. The 
history of the Sydney ne\vsj)a])crs at lliis period i? a happy exemplifica- 
tion of the mischiefs of a licentious j)ress in a young colony. Two 
common soldiers had hr on drummed out of the regiment for felony: 
one of them, who had a liver complaint, died immediately after, and all 
the scribblers of the colony, of course, laid his death at the Governor’s 
door. “ Sidney Gazette,” the government paper, had displayed its 

skill, in ]mnegyric on the Govcrimr^. the other papers balanecd the 
panegyric hy furious libel, and fJh this subject the paper war continued 
for four long years. If one party made him an angel of light, the other 
turned him into an imp of darkness. Of course this squabble produced 
great bitterness in the colony, sejiaratcd the government from the pcoplCf 
and the peo])le from the government, made the one fretful, and tbeotner 
factious, and spreading from the paper to the fireside^ sowed discontent 
through the whole community. 

The Rector. Lang’s conception on the subject shows at once the 
clear-headedness of the man, his contempt for preteiisioni and his 
knowledge of scribblers. • 

It ^ould he a great mistake,” says he, “to estimate newspaper writers 
in general, but especially in the colonies, on any odior principles ttttifi those 
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that regulate the practice of persons in other lines of business* the whole 
and sole object of which is to make money. People do not go to the colonies 
merely to preach up liberties, and the rights of men ; they go, for the most 
part, as it is most accurately certided in the Custom House books, to better 
their fortunes. If this paramount object can be gained through Govern^ 
ment patronage, things as they are is their motto. If the Government 
patronage, however, is otherwise engaged, they strike for liberty and in^ 
dspendence^ just as a prudent man opens a shop in the grocery or tobacco 
line, when he finds that the ironmongery or haberdashery business is al- 
ready overdone. It was confidently reported, and currently believed in the 
colony, lhat the ablest opposition editor whom we have ever had in the country, 
the hue Dr. Wardcl, did not become a patriot — that is, a person opposed to the 
Government^ till he had been refused a lucrative Government appointment.*’ 
The Colonel. Lang seems to have taken as accurate measure of the 
other patriots, ns of the Radical writers : among these was conspicuous 
Mr. William Wentworth, a native of the colony, add the favourite 
barrister of all the newspaper imtriols in South Wales. This 
person had prejiared and forwarded to England a list of charges 
against General Darling, which were described in the colony as 
an imjieachinenl of the Governor; and it was further given out 
that Wentworth intendc'd to dog his Excellency on his return to 
Ihigland, and impeach him of high crimes and misdemeanours before 
Parliament, on tlie affair of the soldiers. “ This ]>vodigious display of 
intended patriotism sa\s Dr. J/ang, naliirally afforded an excellent 
liandle to the colonial press, and the mention of the iinpeaclivnent, in a 
variety of ways, in the colonial newspapers, led to a series of prosecu- 
ti<*ns for lihel in the supreme court of the colony, the result of which 
w’as, that all the three editors were repeatedly cast and fined, wdiile 
those of the opposition newspapers were, besides, subjected to a long im- 
prisonment in the common gaol. But as this famous impeachment was 
never heard of after the Governor left the colony, it was evident that the 
whole affair was a mere ruse de yuerre, or rather fan far onn ad e.'* 

The Barrister. Wentworth’s professional tact, of coni so, must have 
told him the folly of a barrister’s ]>roscciUing on his own account. The 
]>hysician might as well take his own medicines, and the hangman lay 
the lash on his own back ; their services arc inlcmlcd for others. But 
Lang observes that he had a triumph, though it was certainly rather of 
a domestic nature. 

“Mr. AVeiitwoilh,” says he, with a very applicable sneer, “did indeed 
exhibit his patriotism on General Darling’s departure, in a way, perhaps, 
that occasioned him less personal hardshin than a voyage to England ; but 
lhat, nevertheless, did him great credit with a certain portion of the colonial 
public, for, like a true patriot, who did not disdain the meanness of a 
vulgar triumph, he cuterlaiucd a party of friends on the day of the Gover- 
nor’s emborkation, to celebrate the auspicious event; while all and sundry 
the canaille of Sydney were permitted to partake of his indiscriminate 
hospitality in front of his residence. Theso particulars,” says Lang, “may 
perhaps appear uninteresting to the general reader, but they will at least 
show him of what materials the 7'ichest and rarest gems of Australian pa- 
triotism were comirosod. The General came to Kngiiaud in 1831, Vaa 
harassed for four years by vexatious complaints, was at last forced before 
a Committee of the" House, obtained by Mr. Maurice O’Connell ; no charge 
could be substantiated against him : he wav of course honourably acquitjted. 
To show the King's sense of tho matter, he received the homr of 
knighthood and so vanished in smoke,*’ as says Dr. Lang, *Uhe complaints 
of the iigurcd patriotism of Australia.*’ • ^ 



2/2 Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortlej/^s 

The Colonel. Gallant^ always lays claims to the patronage of the 
sex, and I presume that 1 ought to feel double delight in the poems of the 
highest born, tlie most diligent, and the most successful of modern poets, 
the Lady E. Stuart Wortley. Her last publication, “ Hours at Naples,” 
docs equal credit to her talents and her feelings. Here is a rich, dreamy 
passage, in the style of some of the fine old rhapsodists of tlic shores 
of the Mediterranean. The poet is listening to the murmurs of the 
enchanted and enchanting bay. ^ 

“ Oh thou delicious, calming, soothing sound, 

That CiiUelh forth responses sweet around, 

This most antique and perfect inelodx, 

This everlasting anthem of the sea : 

AVhote glorious tones in th* elder ages sent 
A throbbing. A we, with solemn gladness blent, 

Thi*oiigh the rapt listener’s raised a ad chasteiiM soul, 

"While on his ear the sounds of beauty stole, 

That still. Id deeply they unfailing lloat, 

A hymn in every organ-pealing note. 

To all suggest exalted thoughts aud pure. 

That the} the same for e\er shall endure : 

Till that dread hour, when every sound shall be, 

Even thine, thou proud and nevor-silenrod sea, 

Lost in the deep and dreadful trumpet-(‘all, 

Which shall in a\\ful Imiinph roll o’er all. 

But lot mo list thou lofty \ouv. whioii still 
Delights the sonso, and with prevailing skill 
The hollow of Night’s ear doth riehly till, 

And charm its rugged sternness all a\\a> 

The Rector. I must acknowledge that I am terribly tired of Jtalv, a- 
it appears in the epics, elegies, and eulogies of the infeiiur battalion of 
poets. A fine mind, like liudy Emmeline’s, may write tine things even nn 
the Thariios tunnel. But if ahsohilely requiiet* the frame of Nlmisicin 
Chaubert himself, who stood in tlie osen while his diniicr was halving 
by his side, to go through a single <Iuy in the six months’ roasting of 
the bluest of all possible skies. All our gentle, spinsters, tipsy with lhi‘ 
drjims <if Jlepcon, all the donkey-riders of the “muses’ hill,” every 
sweet-soiil’d who gazes on the sky through tlie dusty ]eiues 

of Lincoln’s Inii^ 

“ S.»mc y'vViih foredoom’d liw father’s soul to cro.'*s, 

Who pons a stanza, when he should engross,’* 

can lisp, languish, and love nothing bit Italie.” 

The Doctor. Yea ; and little they tknow wliat “ Italic” is — the foulest, 
filthiest, most starving, swindlintr, dusty, and dull region of Europe. 
If an p]nglishinau’s eye can find beauty in perpetual ranges of barren 
hills, let him enjoy the Apenninc; if lie can delight in the fragrance of 
marshes, steeping hemp, and rotting with miasmata in every month oi" 
the year, let him give his nostrils the rapture of the plains of the 
Milanese, the Ferfarcse, the Campagnn, and a hundred other ^airrVv, 
that an Indian savage would turn up his nose at. If he find beauty in 
stunted vegetation, as brown as a berry, and dusty as a high road, let 
him worship the olive groancls, the vineyards, and the robber^fill 'd 
-forats of every province of this anti- paradise. If his sense of pro- 
priety is to be captivated by the pnost undressed system of immuers ou 
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tliis side of Otaheltc, let him cultivate the polished society of a people 
who patronise a plurality of husbands; if the arts are his spell, let, 
him look at the dry, dim, theatrical canvass of any, and every painter 
from the Alps to the Calabrias. 

Tho Ilirtisler. Or if rational govenftnent is among his favourites, let 
him live u week under the rule of any one of the mob of little poten- 
tates who govern their square-mile stjycrcignties by the rattan : 'if law 
be among hia atiidics, let him try a cause before a court of Roman judges, 
and after seeing them both bribed, examine his gains : if he have any 
taste for rational loyalty, let him kiss the Pope’s toe ; or, if religion be a 
matter of ilic sliglUesL interest with him, which, wnth a son of our march- 
of-inind times, it cannot possildy be, let him promenade for half an hour, )) 
any day, in any cliurch in the capital of the Homan world. 

77»e Cdloiu'l. If you should fall into a cot5rie,iOf city poets, you will 
be stuj)g to death, hkc a mau fallen into a wasps’ nest. I fully agree 
with yt)n,in laughing at the sccond-liaiid raptures of the crowd of imi- 
tators -the ardent boobies a\1io lavc, recite, and madden round the land 
— the harfis who ring the cliaiiges eternally on the same half-dozen 
llioi'ghis, lik(‘ the “ Harmonious Y(»uths,” as they arc called, of Hack- 
ney or Sliorediteh, ringing their ten Ihonsanil triple bob-majors, and 
out <if ilieir half-do/en bells deafening tlic parish from roof to fouuda- 

iitin. 

Rcrior. Hut Lady Ihnmeline is of u siqjcrior order. She feels 
mil by hearsay — she 1ms tasted of Italy as the bee tastes of the weed — 
she ljus itidiihed the little dtop of sweetness and odour, and left the 
rank and daring How er to the taste of the hlnehotlles, who could not 
di'^tingnish the one from the other. Jbit she ran write on belter things 
than Italy. Here she does honour to liritish genius and British re- 
nown 

SoN-NKr ON TIIK Dl’KE OF WELLINGTON. 

“ oil what a noble nature’s stamp is there ! 

Through those eoiiimandiiig features — through that eye. 

Shines f«)rlh a soul — bra\o, gomTons. firm, and high — 

A soul gilt up to do, and Nteel’d to bear — 

Principlo-slrengthonM— free as ibe unchain’d air. 

On that proud forolioad llironed sits Victory I 
And on that countenain*c we may descry 
All bright exiiressioiis lofti»;st aspects wear ! 

The nation's whirlwind cry bath swell/d thy name ] 

Up to heaven's ringing heighl^^, rc-cchoing round 
With wild shouts jubilant, and proud aetdaim ; 

But there’s a still small whisper, whose taint soulid 
To thee more precious is, I deem, than fame, ' 

Judging from that calm mien — clear, eloquent, profound I”J 

The Doctor. “ Opinions of Jx)rd Jirougham.” The ex-chanccllor is 
iinquCBtionahly one of the most rcmai'kabLe men of tte day. He }% in 
a stronger degiec than any other of our public men, made for the time 
and by the time. His extreme shrewdness, his indefatigable industry, 
his pungency of remark, the vast varict/of bis topics, and the quick- 
witted, desultory, and daring style in which he seizes upon every sub- 
ject, discusses it, and flings it asidC| ar^ all made for tlie present perioil, 
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In an aristocratic age he might he excluded by the gravity of public 
feeling. In a learned age, his dogmas might be taken to task with 
impunity. In the age of great parliamentary orators, his style might 
have been outweighed hy the majesty of Pitt, found loose beside the 
logic of Fox, and “ paled its ii^ffectual fire ** before the broad splen- 
dours of Burke. But in our hot, eager, anxious, and bitter times, his 
pen aqd his lips are made for superiority. Ilis style, like his birth, is 
Scottisli ; and the fortunate, or uriJbrtunate, establishment of the “ Edin- 
burgh Review’,” in 1802, when Brougham-was but three-and-twenty, 
determined his career for life, as not merely a writer, but a speaker, of 
reviews. And it is to he regretted that he has wTitten little beyond those 
.Reviews. Ilis only ackiiouledged work, “ The Inquiry into the Colo- 
’^ial Policy of the European Powers,’* was evidently, in its first concep- 
tion, an article Yor the “ Edinburgh Review,” which swelled beyond its 
bounds, until it distended, itself into a volume. The time in England 
was favourable for his career : the death of Pitt, in February 180f), 
threw down the bariicrs wliich opposition had assaulted for twenty 
years, and whicli, while he lived, it must have assaulted in vain. 
Brougham came to London in 1807, and commenced practice as a 
barrister in the courts of AWst minster Hall. Nature had intended him 
for an advocate, and lie now saw heforc him the wride horizon which was 
fitted for the utmost flight of his ambition. 

The JSarrish r. If the sincerity of party were to be proved by the con- 
sistency of its practice, the jury would be an extraordinary one that could 
bring in a verdict in its favour. Party for the last hundred years lia'* 
railed against the boroughs, yet all the great borough-holders were its 
orators. In the House the abomination of close boroughs was pcrjietual 
fuel for all llie flame of eloqmnce; yet all the loading s[»c:ik(’)s 
came into the House as members for close boroughs. In 1810, 
Brougham, following the example of liis jiarty, entered the House by 
tlic close hurough of Camel ford, hy which the present Marquis of 
Lansdowne, then I^ord Henry Petty, had entered just Ijcfore him ; ns 
Chatham, Fox, 'Windham, Ihtt, Burke, Lord Liverpool, Canning, Mack- 
intosh, and all tlic remarkable men of the House of Commons liad 
entered. He now' fjjimd himself in the true position for his ])owers ; 
in a great popular a.«scinhly, wuth the true materials for their flit-jday, 
iiuml;frless qiic.^tions on e<lucation, commerce, jMipnlar claims, and 
party striiirgles. He took an active share in them all, and exhibiting 
unwearied imlustry where the leadcfis of his party were content with 
',?iitleinaj)like indolence ; and, displaying at once the energy of n 
tribune, and the elo<|ucnce of an advocate, he rapidly left Ids well- 
bred compeers behind, forced his way into the front ranks by the right 
of talent, the sure operation of death, disgust, and decay, and at length 
stood as the leader of the anti-rninistcrial side of the House. Without 
entering into questions of ])olitics, on which 1 have no desire to touch, 
it is impossible* to speak without rcsjicct of the exhaustless activity 
of mind which gave him this triumph. Without political connexions, 
without personal opuicnci*, with a sickly frame, and a laborious pro- 
fession, he turned his companions into his followers, and, springing 
over the heads of his professional brethren, seized at once the first posi- 
tion in Parliament, the firjt dignity of the bar. He has now fixed 
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himself in a peerage and a pension ; and, with ample leisure, and five 
thousand pounds a-year, may be expected to consider whether, after 
having done so much for himself, and so much more for party, he ought 
not to do something for mankind. 

The Doctor, Brougham’s plcasantry^often tickled the House, and it has 
often scarified the victim. His burlesque of Wynn, a brother of Sir 
Watkin, and well known as deep in the study of parliamentary forms, 
was equally merciless and amusing 
“ I cannot but express,” snid he, “ my disappointment at tho opinions ex- 
pressed by ray honourable and learned friend the member for Montgomeiy- 
shire, a man learned beyond all others in the history of the assembly whose 
privileges I am endeavouring to support — skilled beyond all men— deeper 
than all the children of men in the knowledge of the voluminous records of 
parliamentary precedents — a man who is even supposed by most people to 
know the whole of the journals of the House by heart, who devotes to their 
study the Jight of day and the midnight oil, whose accuracy in everything 
connected with Parliament is so rigid that many persons imagine he really 
comes down to the House every morning at ten o’clock, the hour at which 
the House ought to assemble according to the strict letter of the adjourn- 
ment ; in short, a man whose devotion in this respect can only be equalled 
by that of a learned ancestor of his, vivo, having fainted from excessive toil 
and fatigue, a sinolliiig-bottlc was called for, but one who knew much better 
tho remedy adapted to the case of that gentleman, exclaimed, ‘ For Ilca- 
veii‘s sake bring liim an Act of Parliament, and let him smell at that !* 

'* I cannot help thinking, in like manner, that in case my honourable and 
learned friend should ever be attacked in a similar way, the mere smelling of 
a volume of tho Journals could not fail inslintly to revive him.” 

The CoUmrl, Brougham’s career has been charged with revolutionary 
])riiiciples : the charge is untrue : there is scarcely a public measure of 
that order on whicli helms not cx]>rcssed tlie principles of a friend to the 
constitution. For example, the ballot is the one thing needful with the 
revolutionist. What wxtc his opinions upon tlie subject in 1829? 

*'Tho question strikes me as a practical, and not as a theoretical one; and 
ns I have stood four contested elections, 1 may be so allowed to talk upon 
it. T do not think any arrangement can be made for taking the vote by 
ballot, which would give you anything approaching to a security from the 
concealment of the vote, unless by running risks and embracing evils much 
greater than those endeavoured to he avoiiled. It is easy to say, Let a man 
vote by ballot os \ ou do iu a club' room ; but nothing can be less like tho fact, 
when you come to put the system into operation. I need not tell those who 
liave stooil contested elections that, so long as returning a membdf is an 
object of great ambition to some, of iirofit 1 am sorry to say to others, and 
an object dear to all those who step forward as candidates, their friends will 
he assiduous, early and late in tho ildlil, canvassing from one end of the 
country to another. They will divide it into districts with canvassers and 
committees over each district, whose business it will bo to be constantly 
among the voters, and as long as the canvass lasts, almost to live with them.^' 
The Rector, On one most important subject, on which his authority 
has been distorted with peculiar disingenuousness, his sentiments arc 
explicit, manly, and learned— the Established ChiircU 
•* Though the Christian religion may be said, in a sense — and the oftly 
sense in which tho expression ever could with any meaning bo used— to Uo 
part ofthe law of tho land, it is not tho ChHstian relicion in the abstract 
which stands in this relation to the law of the land. No such thing. The 
Christiaiiity ofthe Unitarians was nover called by those authorities part of 
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the law of the land ; nor the Christianity of other Dissenters, whether Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, or any other denomination ; nor was the* Christianity of 
the Roman Catholics ever called part of the law of the land ; but that which 
has been said to be part of the law of the land— because that which the law 
protects and cherishes— that with which many parts of the law are blended 
—that upon which a portion of tho constitution rests — is the Christianity, 
not of the Presbyterians, Unitarians, Baptists, or Papists; but the Chris- 
tianity of the Church of England as by law established. That is what the 
law of England has recognized a^id established. It tolerates the other 
systems ofboliiif and discipline, and gives their professors the civil rights and 
civil privileges of all citizens ; but that which as a system of faith and disci- 
pline the law patronizes and establishes, is the doctrine and ceremonial of 
the Church." 

The Doctor. Lord Brougham’s opinion of onr right to imprison 
Napoleon hasb6cn singularly misrepreserted ; but here a.o his words : — 

“ I have 110 hesitation in saying that I conceive no harm can result from 
this measure; I have no objection to it whate%’er, as far as I cah judge at 
present : on the contrary, I think that the opinions about it must be aliiKKst 
unanimous, as far as relates to the securing the custody of Buonaparte’s 
person ; and if any doubts arise, it will be best to settle the question by a 
legislative act. For whether we consider Buonaparte as a prisoner of war, 
not claimed by his own government, or in any other light, wc have, under 
the circuIllstanee^ which have occurred, an un(|Uostionable right to detain 
him by the law of nations, without any Act of Parliament, 1 can conceive 
no ditiiculty whatever on the subject, cx^upled, however, with all possible 
lenity, and with a probability of such a pcrioil being put to his custody, how- 
ever remote, as any state of alfairs which could not now bo contemplated 
might render necessary.” 

The Barrister. Another equally remarkable opinion seta him rlglit 
with the public on the doctrine of universal suffrage : — 

“I am anxious to take this early opportunity of declaring rnv decided op- 
position to the principh; of universal sulfnige, because it is uiy entire convic- 
tion that, if that measure were adopted, it would optu'atc to <lestroy the Par- 
liament instead of reforming it, and to overthrow the constitution instead of 
amending it, while it must serve to shake the universal security of property. 
1 am, however, an advocate for that degree of reform which is obviously 
necessary to remove those l.tlemishes which have been iiiixe<l up by time 
with that glorious fabric of human wisdom, the British Constitution. 1 am 
decidedly adverse to tiiosc wild, vague, impracticable propositions (and 
even if practicable, so pernicious) which arc so loudly talked of.’’ 

The Colnnel. “ Sketches of Popular Tuniiilts.’* An interesting vo- 
lume, illustrative of the evils of popular ignorance, in short but vivid nar- 
ratives of the riots of 1180, the Bi^miiiighani riots of 1191, of Naples in 
1199, and of Lyons in 1831. The last of those narratives has the most 
important lesson for ourselves, the Lyoncse riots having arisen from the 
determination of the silk-weavers to form a tariff' of wages, without any 
consideration of the means by which the master-manufacturers were to 
pay them. Combinations of this order are conspiracies of the workmen 
to overjmwcr thew employers ; they are against all law, against all right, 
and against all utility. They arc against all law and all righty because 
they compel the master to rob himself gradually, or starve at once ; they 
are against all utility, because, by raising the price of the article, Aey at 
once diminish its sale, and invite a competition of cheitper work by 
strangers ; thus accomplishing^ the three objects — first, of robbing the 
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manufacturer; second, of famishing the workman, for with the manu- 
facturer he must go down ; and third, of encouraging the smuggler and 
the stranger, until the manufacture perishes at home. No principle of 
wages can be safe but that which makes them perfectly free. Where 
this freedom exists, the manufacturer will always give the highest price 
that he can aiford, otherwise he will l^se his best workmen; the trade 
will flourish to the full extent of the natural w'ants of the country ; and 
it caniiot healthfully exist to the extent of a shilling more. 

The Rector. The silk manufacture of Lyons was the chief staple 
of.VFrance. The weavers had originally come from Italy; a colony 
of them settled at Tours. The silk-weaving was first brought into 
Lyons under Louis XI.; it proceeded and prospered until the Lyonnesc 
weavers were famous throughout Europe. In England the silk-weaving 
began by the flight of the French Protestants fioin iImi religious per- 
secution of Louis XIV., in 1685: yet the trade languished here until 
the abolition of the Spitalficlds Act, in 1820* an act fixing the wages 
which masters must pay their men. From that period competition has 
cxistcil amongst ourselves, and the TIritish silks are now erpial in texture 
to those of France, if they have still to acquire the brilliancy of colour, 
am! yet more the elegance of <lesign, which characterise ilic works of our 
ingenious neighbours. In France the silk manufacture is an extra- 
ordinary instance of the italioual use, public pro'^pciiiy, and extensive 
cm|doyrncnt which may be derived from sources apparently the most 
trivial. A worm, ten years ago, produced to Lyons alone a trade of 
eight millions sterling a year, and an exportation C(]ual to one-half of 
all tlic manufactured products of France. 

The Doctor. The Lyonnese workmen Avcrc a proverbial contradiction 
to the general idea of the intelligence of nianufact\ircrs : they were con- 
sidered the dullest of the city population : they were rcmarkahly idle, 
making five days’ work supjdy them during the week, and spending the 
other two in intemperance and folly; their morals were generally loose; 
and laying up no reserve against seasons of calamity, they had no other 
jTsemree, when those seasons came, but to rob or starve. Tins iinprovi- 
deiicc compelled them to live in hovels, of which the greater ]mrt of every 
French city is composed : wdiole families hutted together in the most 
wretched dwellings; and the result >vrs, contaminalion of every kind, 
discomfort in the time of health, and pestilence on the coming of disease. 
It is a remarkably curious circumstance in the theory of wages t^at, in 
Lyons, the weavers who worked at the lowest rate were in the most 
comfortable, circumstances. ThoSc were the plain-silk weavers, the 
greater number of whom were womens The weavers of fancy silks were 
the best paid, generally the n^st clamorous, and always the most pro- 
fligate. The plain weavers, earning the least, had the least expensive 
habits, xvcrc the best conducted, and, as such, were tlie most constantly 
employed. The silk xveavers arc not, like ours, workmen in manufac- 
tories, or in the regular employ of masters : they come to the dealer who 
employs them, take away the silk, and weave it accord ixg to order : when 
it is completed they carry it back and are paid for it. The connexion 
is then dissolved : they offer their labours to another master, and com- 
mence n new bargain. The “ three glorious days” were not all triumph 
to France : they turned out the king and made several newspaper 
editors ministers of state, but the lower orders of France suffe^ 
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heavily ; trade received a shock through all its depths, and the manu- 
factures of Lyons suffered in the general stagnation. Improvident 
'M’orkmcii are the natural prey of political disturbance. Jacobinism in 
France, and in every other country, appeals to the ignorance, that it 
may arouse the passions of the people. Persuade tlie people that there 
are but two classes in Bociety- 7 -the rich and the poor — and you pro- 
pagate a revolution at once ; you arm physical force against conventional 
right, and robbery takes the place of law. Jacobinical agents from 
Paris came down amongst the workmen, urged them to combine for a 
rise of wages, and formed a list of prices, below which no man was to 
be suffered to work. The fabricants, or master manufacturers, unable 
to resist, yet unable to employ them at rates ruinous to themselves, 
were finally comjiclled to stop all orders ; and the weavers, thrown on 
their own resources, had no alternative hut to starve in their own 
homes, or be sliot in insurrection ; — tliej took the latter alternative. 

The Barn si er. The Lyonnese insurrection of 1P31 was the most san- 
guinary public disturbance that has occurred in France since the days 
of Robespierre. The insurrection of Paris, the* three days of July, were 
comparati\ely trilling to it in point of violence, slaughter, and perse- 
verance. At seven on Monday morning, November the 21st, the 
weavers in La Croix Roiissc hoisted the black standard, inscribed with 
the thcatric.d motto, Fh'rr cn travaillnnl^ mi innurir rn romhatanl ! 
(to live working, or die fighting;) they raised barricaded; cut the 
pieces of silk from the looms of tlic wcavcis who still worked; forced 
the men away with them ; and, with two pieces of cannon belonging to 
the national guard, ammunition, and muskets, they openly proclaimed 
defiance to the government. Monsieur Dumolnrt, the prefect, and 
General Ordonneau had the hardihood to attcm])t to negotiate with 
them. They wen^ instantly made prisoners; their lives were threatened; 
and they were kept as Jiostages. The troops now' were set in motion ; 
but they consisted fjf only two regiments of the line, a regiment of dra- 
goons, and some artillery. General Roguct, the commandant, was an 
old man, suffering under oxcniciating ])ains, and unable to mount his 
linrse ; but he was a gallant and intelliirent officer, and he ordered 
himself to lx*, carried from his bed to the Hotel dc Ville. A succession 
of attacks now commenced on the iiisurgcntH; but they were four 
thousand strong ; had possession of a remarkably difficult town ; and 
firing every wlicrc under cover, they repulsed the soldiery. The National 
Guard of fifteen thousand men had shrunk from the parade, and but 
twelve hundred could he mustered. The result of three days* fighting 
was, that General Uoguet, at thcfrcqucbt of tlie civil authorities, deter- 
mined to carry the troo[>H out of Lyons, sud hud to sustain a sharp com- 
bat to be enabled to make good his retreat. The weavers were now 
masters of the city ; hut from that moment they were at a loss what to 
ilo. A vast quantity of property had been destroyed ; several hundred 
lives had been lost; great atrocities had been committed ; and yet the 
victorious insurgents were as near starving as ever. The triumphant 
moh now found that they had fought for nothing. They retired from the 
streets and public places, and left the city once more to the regular 
authorities. The troops had liecn but four days gone when the General 
received a deputation from the city to return ; but he waited until the 
arrival of the Duke of Orleans and Marshal Soult, who, on the 3rd of 
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December, entered the city at the head of a strong body of troops, and 
finished the insurrection. “ And such,” says the French narrator. Mon- 
sieur Monfalcon, “was the winding-up of the working-man’s victory. 
A great deal of blood was shed ; French soldiers received their death ; 
the first manufacturing city of France was a prey to the most frightful 
disorder; and for what end? Hus tl^ condition of the working-classes 
been improved ? Have they succeeded in forcing their employers to 
adopt the tariff? No! Trade can flourish only where no .blow is 
aimed at the liberty of its trf'insactk)ns. The brutal employment of 
force, to resolve questions of trade and industry, is equally absurd and 
criminal, whether it proceed from the working-man, his employer, or 
the government.” 

The ColancL But the spirit of revolution always exists in France, as 
ll»c spirit of the plague always exists in Turkey. The.“ Sticie.ty of the 
Kicfhts of Man” soon sent down the agents of republicanism from Paris. 
The Saint Siinonians prcachetl the distributidn of juoperty; rival revo- 
lutionary ncwspa])cra were set up by the various factions ; the workmen 
lijul a ncwsj)aper of tiieir own, and its doctrines were, “A Revolution 
and a Republic,” and its instruments* for both, ignorance and libel. 
“ J^yems,” says the narrator, “ during the thirty months from the in- 
surrection in November, ISfll, to the insurrection in A])ril, 18.'}4, never 
enjoyed half the number of days of tranqudlity.” 

llw Rector, The consequence must have been foreseen. The men 
of the loom could not at once \sork and legihlalo, earn their dinners and 
settle the stale. Of course, when the ]>atrit»l8 of the succl have nothing 
else to do, they make governments. The lAonncse. operatives rose in 
a body on the Uth of April, 1S34. They were so satisfied of managing 
France, that tliey did not comb seend to conceal their ilesign, their 
object, or even their day. They uere now even more elevated in their 
own idea by tlie elevation of tbeir puriiose. Before, they had rebelled 
for a rise in wages, they now rebelled for a subversion of the throne : 
it was then for bread — an object fiir which a lUiiu fights willingly, but 
without much sense of figuring in history ; it was now for a republic — 
an object which ensures a man’s fame, whether he mount a president- 
ship, or die on a scailbld. 

The Rcrhr. To a Frenchman, whether he wore a lenlhcr-apron or a 
gilt sabre-lache, the temptation was palpably irresistible. Republicanism 
— of which not one man in every five hundred knew but that iu meant 
absolute monarchy, or could guess the dilfcrcnce. hetween a dictator and 
a drummer of the National Guanf-— was the spell, the universal charm, 
the brother-bond that brought the unfortunate into the streets, pike and 
pistol in hand, to be blown up and cut down by the howitzers, rockets, 
bayonets, and sabres of the king’s troops. Of all things the most melan- 
choly is civil commotion. The result was inevitable, when the regular 
force was numerous, perfectly prepared, and properly directed. The 
barricades were forced; the fortified houses were blown open with 

G tards; streets wore set on fire; the defenders of the houses were 
yonetted without the possibility of escape ; and, in spite of the black 
flag waved by the insurgents from the cjiurch- steeples and the ringing 
of the tocsin from morning till night, the troops gradually drove the. 
unhappy rebels from street to street, until, after six days of bloody 
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burning, and robbery, with every horror of a city tnken by storm — 
streets laid in ashes, property of all kinds pillaged, the lives of several 
of the chief manufacturers and most estimable men of the city lost in 
the attempt to bring back the rioters to order — with a multitude stablwid 
and mutilated for life, the dreadful scene closed, as the grave shuts 
upon the corpse. The warning cjcscrvcs to be long remembered. 

The Barrister. The age of Petrarch is not likely to be revived among 
us. H»8 sentiments, his abstractions, and his sonnets are equally un- 
suited to our national tastes ; but^hero must have been some peculiar 
excellence in the style which captivated all the south of Europe, formed 
a school of feeling, propagated a st\lc of poetry, and made the hermit of 
Vaucluse famous through four hundred years. Yet even the reluctant 
language of England can be shaped occasionally to the smoothness of 
the sonnet ; and the little volume lately iniblished by Mr. Moxon shows 
what can still be done by graceful thought, harmonious measure, and 
eloquent language. The .'subject of the Sonnet wliich I quote is the 
most common material of descrij)tiou, — tlie village evening, the moon, 
and the nightingale; yet 'the poet has placed tljcm in a new point of 
view, and out of the whole fnsl)ioned an extremely pretty poem. 

SONNKT. 

‘*Thc moon is sailing through the ealm blue sky. 

The village clock the knell of night hath rung. 

While oVt these .solitudes hath Silence Hung 
Her ixngic awe. No stream now murmurs by ; 

The west wind sleeps within his hollow cell ; 

E’en Philomel hath her sweet song tlcferr’d : 

One, only one foreboding voice is heard, 

Which doth within the wanderer's hosom dwell. 

Dark visions now obseiire the path I tread ; 

Metbinks the earth .‘«cem.s hut a mighty tomb. 

And those who listless sleep, the pcaeeful dead, 

Destined no more to rise in ehcerful bloom ; 

While jonder moon, sole mourner left to weep, 

Doth o’er a shrouded world sad vigil keep.’* 

The Rector. Another Sonnet treats a sinijdc and common subject, not 
Ics.s to my taste. It is un the feelings with which we return in advanced 
life to the scenes of childhood. Of nil subjects this oners the strongest 
temptation to common-place; yet Mr. Moxon has treated it with novelty 
and nature. He might have furnished himself with all tlic furlurn 
follies *^f a hundred prcdccessois ; and talked of restored feelings and 
infant delights, the sports of the vilhigc-grcen, and the feasts of the 
village-garden. He is content with giving us that feeling which is, of all 
others, the must likely to inqwess t/.i the mature mind the gentle ineluii- 
choly of that retrospect which cvcrywhcrcls hounded by tne tomb. 

SONXKT. 

“ Why doth the tear, my soul, unbidden start 
A t sight of these, iny long-lost native bills. 

Girt w ith bright lanrLscapes and encircling rills, 

Thflf used a different solace to import? 

What mean the sobs that this full heart oppress, 

That whilom leapt for joy their sides to gain, 

Wlioii, like the nfayful colt, my feet would strain 
To climb tlicir flowery heights, and, gaining, blcs 9 
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Their airy summit ? What portend these tears ? 

The meads arc clothed in beauty as before ; 

But my companions, ye are here no more, 

With whom 1 spent that youth, those happy years ; 

Nor can I now on Hope's wild pinions soar, 

But must through drear}' scenes my paths explore.*’ 

The Doctor. The poet has, iincjucstionably, struck upon the true 
chord that makes the heart vibrate at the scenes of early life. I have 
no toleration for the sickly dcscribers who make trees and» chimneys 
the objects of feeling. All is assifciation. No man can love a tree, 
however decayed, or a cottage, however dilapidated. The slope on 
which he lay to w'atch the setting sun fifty years before can have no more 
actual interest for him than for the cows who graze upon it ; and the 
landscape Avhich met the eye of the boy, “creeping unwillingly to 
school,” has no more real captivation in its rivers^ trees, cottages, or 
steeples, for the man than for the child. .That the mind often fixes 
with deep delight on scenery, and that tlrc eye fills w'itli unconscious 
tears at the sight, is still true ; but the whole source of the delight, 
beyond the mere pleasure in forms and colours, arises from the human 
rccul lections mingled with the view'. The field where we walked with 
conipaniuns lung since scattered through the world, or dead ; the spot 
consecrated by a ])assion always the noblest in the noblest minds, and 
which, in most minds, leaves an iminession never to he forgotten; the 
;oof under which we sat with the parent or the friend; those are the 
spells w'hich make the rudest landscape enchanted ground, and destitute 
of which the loveliest landscape is more earth and water. 

The Barrister, Alison’s Essay on the subject is the work of an elegant 
mind. But it is extravagant, llis theory is pushed too far. lie holds, tliat 
all architectural beauty is the result of association ; tliat. for instance, the 
beauty of Grecian architoeturc to our eyes results from its being Grecian, 
and, as sucli, connected with thcannals of the most brilliant of all nations, 
(hitliic architecture thus owes its solemn and ]uctures(pie impressions to 
the memory of the monastic life, the magnificence, the mortifications, 
the ceremonial pomp, and tlic romantic seclusion of the cloister. But 
the theory fails to account for the original choice of those styles ; for 
tlicir popular intliiencc before they were the subjects of popular recol- 
lections ; for the sentiment which the arcliilcct evidently bad in view 
in the construction of the palace and the temple. 

The Colonel, Why should there be any doubt upon a qiicsHon which 
h to be answered by every man’s cxperieiiec ? The ear has a percep- 
tion of discords and Iiarmonicsi? or sounds repulsive" and pleasing, from 
the earliest infancy. The taste recognizes the distinction betw'een 
sweet and bitter from the earliest infancy. Why should not the eye, 
like them, have its original distinction of beauty and deformity? Its 
powers of expressing the distinction may be more tardy, or its sense of 
tlie diflference of forms may be more easily modified. But why should 
instinct explain tlie dificrcnce in the one case, and association be re* 
quired to explain it in another? The fact is, that Ihc eye has an origi- 
iml sense of beauty, just as the tongue has an original sense of sweet* 
ness. Association may change the sense, as children may learn to love 
sours and spices, or men luve tobacco / but the orignal power was the 
same. 
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The Rector. ‘‘The Life of John Thelwall.” This volume, nominally 
edilcil by the widow of its hero, is acknowledged to have undergone the 
reriskm of Dr. Shepherd, the master of an academy near Liverpool. 
TIic vivacity of the Doctor’s notions on party matters is notorious in his 
neighbourhood, and we can imagine the ardour with which he would 
liave thrown by all other tasks to commemorate the renown of John 
Tlielwall. 

The Dfidor. The little family sketch which opens the volume is 
ctirioiis, if it were only from its cvidAicc of tliat family fatality by which 
Tlielwall seemed to be all his life attempting to run his head against 
the law. His grandfather, a hundred years ago, a surgeon on board of 
a king’s ship ca])tured in an engagement with a Spanish man-of-war, 
was evidently charged with desertiim, which tlie biographer cpialifics by 
saying that he had accepted the otUcc of surgeon’s mate, and “ w'as 
guilty of curing the enemies’ wounds.” Ilis small estate was forfeited 
by this grave ulfe nee ; and, on his death, the misfortune did not end, for 
his widow’s second luishand embc/zlcd llie funded ])mpcrty loft behind, 
and her son thus began the world without property either landed nr 
])crsonal. This son, too, afterwanN a silk-mercer in King-street, had only 
hcii:nn to thrive, when he was cut off in his 42nd year, leavine: a ninirit- 
fKitivc will, or verbal direction mi his death-bed, for the disposal of his 
property. He directed the slock and business to he sold, the ])rocecds 
to ho placed in the ])\ihUc funds, and the interest to he applied to the 
sustenance of the widow and children. But the ill-luck t)f tlie. family 
predominated; this sensible disposal was negatived. The business 
was pronounced too lucrative to be relinquished. The w'idow and her 
elder son took the inanagcinent, and in live years the winkle, cslahlish- 
inent was bankrupt. There is nothing novel in tins career, and it is, 
therefore, the more valuable as a warning. 

The Barri^irr. It i.s remarkable how oAen hoys of sickly frames co)i- 
tract a half-mad passion for desultory literature. Thcdwall’s feeble 
frame, wliicli probably prevented him from following some vigorou.s and 
profitable career, was still more cxhausteil by his passion for reading 
all and everything — a passion which nmy he legardcd on the same scab* 
of advantage to the mnlcrstaiuling, ns swallowing all tlic unripe fruit iii 
the country might he to the human stomach. It soon trans]>ircd in an 
utter distate for all regular occupation, and a determination to go on the 
stage ; for which iirofession he was furnished with the rather sinister 
qualities of a remarkably meagre figure, below the middle size, a {lair 
of asthmatic lungs, and, as t)ic irninedbllc preparative, an inilttininnUoii 
of the pleura, lie wrote to Colman, obtained an interview, obtained the 
manager’s unwelcome advice, and ha^ng received the first blow to his 
theatrical fame, made a sudden professional plunge, and became a 
tailor. 

Ttw Colonel. Yet it is interesting to l}c told, for the benefit of the 
trade, how even a tailor may fabricate himself into an author. Thelwall 
slept in a cottage at<^Wnlcut-p]acc, Lambeth, then one of the ruralities 
of Jymdon. To cultivate his mind on the way, he carried a wax-light 
in his pocket by which he read along the rowl. If the climate of Eng- 
land was what it is now, the opportunities for using this novel kind of 
public illumination must have been few, or the wind and the waudimeii 
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must liavc been peculiarly propitious to rising genius. But all were 
not equally tender. One night, near the witching hour, as Thclwall 
was going homewards, with his light in one hand and iiis book in the 
other, some enemy to philosophy and the march of intellect knocked 
him down and rol)1)cd him. For the accuracy and completeness of which 
operation the thief was indebted to /he taper, to which probably he was 
also indebted for the original discovery of liis prey. This lesson was 
one of such practical impression that it may be presume^ to have 
cured him of studying on the hipfliway. But he was still to read, to 
throw off every regular pursuit, and to fling from him far the chance of 
making a tailor. One evening lic suddenly started from tliis prohtable 
prospect, and insisted on liis instant release. Ilis inasler, probably nut 
thinking liim likely to prove a rival to the Stultzcs and Nugccs, was of 
bis mincl, and the connexion was at an end between the man of the 
tbiinblc and the indignant philosopher, lle^ next thought of painting, 
and old West, llic American, always gosjjiping and always kind, gave 
him the good, but not very easy advice, to enter himself at the School 
of the Academy, copy casts, imitate no one, and cMtiJuin /he excel iciuics 
of alt. lint ill every instance where a settled pursuit was marked out, 
Thelwall seems to liavc; disc*«)vered a nalinal impossiliility of thinking 
any furtlicr on the subject. In fact, it is rjnite. eli'sir, that he was made 
for an culightemT of the age, a coi rector of public abuses, and a dis- 
foverer of the iiliilosophcr’s stone ; and for nothing else in the wide 
world. 

The Rector. Yet after years could tcacli this salient personage a lesson, 
which ho. has left on recortl for the benefit of other asi>iriiig philosophers 
of the cellar and shopboard, in an inquiry, or estay, “ Wliy the rare 
and accidental advantages of superior education and learning do not 
generally produce in the humbler walks of life the supposed coneonii- 
tant jirivileges of moral and e.vtcrior deporlinenl or of phraseology .?** 

“ The reasons ore obvious,'* says Thelwall ; “ iho.^c conacious of auperior 
oiidowineiUs submit with impatience to any task which they perceive to bo 
coiuinon only to those who, in such lespects, are innnitely below them. 
They subiiiit only when the slings of necessity compel them. On the other 
hand, they are courted and llattercd h\ such around ihem as are capable of 
discerning their superiority, and arc perpetually drawn into pleasure and 
intemperance by those who arc willing to trust them for the sake of their 
company and conversation.” 

All tliis has the ataniji of experience, and is of singular imijprtance in 
a day when the charlatanry of France, is looking for imitators in England. 
But Thclwall, a triflerby natuit,and a philosopher only by trade, wholly 
mistakes the cure. “ He conceives that the generalization of know- 
Icilgc,” for such is the mystery, would have the cttect of rectifying the 
moral conduct and tlic physical deportment of the working classes ; 
referring to the gootl conduct of the Scottish peasantry for evidence. 

But until we sec that the man who must labour twelve hours a day 
for his bread will have leisure, or inclination, or opiiortuuity, to cultivate 
science cither mathematical, mural, or political — tiU we see that on any 
)}OflBible subject he can have any but the sliallowest possible knowledge, 
. — and till we see that there is any necessary connexion between know- 
ing the mechanism of a steam-engiue dr the laws of falling bodies, and 
the discipline of the heart, we may spare our lamentations over the 
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tardy progress of science among the day-labourers, and, perhaps still 
more severely worked, manufacturers of England. The case of the 
Scottish peasantry is mistaken. They have a more secure principle of 
order than the knowledge of decimal fractions, or the profundities of 
political economy. They have been taught Christianity ; they read the 
Scriptures ; and thus, tnougli they^may have never seen a galvanized 
frog, or listened to an itinerant harangucr on the competence of every 
man to govern himself and every body else, they arc comparatively a 
quiet, industrious, and happy people.r 

7hc Barrister, Thelwall was again to prove the unfitness of a genius 
for any regular way of earning his btead. After having a second time 
forsworn the tailor, a relative put him into a solicitor’s oflice. There 
he lingered out three years and a half, a prodigious period for his loco- 
motive propensities, but which he seems to have neutralized as much 
as possible by studying, as* the biographer names it, “ the poets and 
philosophers more than cases and reports, precedents and legal plead- 
ings.” But those things must be done, if men arc to live by the jiro- 
fession. And those things his taste revolted from doing. The restless 
tailor, therefore, became the nnprofitablc clerk. “ His "distaste for the 
drudgery of servitude and the manual labour of copying the trn^h of an 
office ” were too ])otont for Ids feelings, and he took to chance and the 
woild once more. The biographer adds, that his sense of the crooked- 
ness or cruelty of the trade wiis added to his sickening of solicitorship, 
and tells a story in which he shrank from serving a w'rit. All this is ex- 
travagant. Law is essential to -all civilized society : if law is to exist, it 
must be administered, and if administered, it must be by men, until 
we can enlist angels in the duties of the courts. If a lawyer conduct 
his duties in the spirit of fraud, of harshness, or illegality, he is a 
criminal; but his personal criminality is not, therefore, to disgrace the 
profession. Yet one of the stories wliich Thelwall himself rejjcatcd in 
his lectures at the Mechanics’ Institute was evidence that hcartlessncss, 
at least, was no necessary part of the lawyer’s character : — 

” A client calling upon impey, the well-known solicitor, in whose office 
Thelwall served, said that he wished to have a writ issued immediately 
against a deblor for dO/. ‘The fellow called on me,’ said he. ‘ about an 
hour ago, and told me, that, as he waf^goiiig out of town to-morrow or tho 
next day, ho could now pay me only 2(i?. of the debt. I want you, therefore, 
to arrest him at once fur the other 2< /.’ Iin|)ey's countenance bcgnii to 
work, but, repressing his indignation, he quietly asked, • If the man wore 
poor?’ ‘ l*oor! oh, to be sure ! 1 should not arrest him if he were not.* 
Impey, who was a humane man, could nb longer control his anger at tho 
beartjessness of his client, but pouring out a string of epithets, ran on thus 
— ‘ You rascal ! what do you take roc A,r ? You scoundrel 1 what, arrest a 
poor man on the very day he has paid you 20/., and that the half of his 
debt \ Out of roy bouse, sirrah, and never let me see that face again. Out, 

I say ! At the same time, the vehemence with which he jumped upon bis 
legs overthrew one of the office stools, and the apparent rage ho waO in, tho 
clatter of the furniture, and the haste with which Impey attempted to re- 
place it, so frightened the unhappy client, that, snatching up his bat, he 
made but one step to the door, and was out of sight in an instant.** 

Ike Colonel. The natural fn\c of all men in I^iondon who arc too 
clever, too idle, and too vain, for any of the regular ways of life, is to 
turn to authorship; a noble pursuit in proper handS| but a dismal posU 
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ponemcnt of the evil day in tlie hands of nine hundred and ninety-nin^^ 
of the iiicapables who hazard the experiment. Thelwall turned author 
without remorse, filled his hands with all the weeds of literature, took 
upon his feeble shoulders the whole pedlar’s pack of the vagrant muses, 
and was at once a song writer, a dramatist, a critic, an orator at debating 
clubs, and a maker of romances, ifi this career he must have been sopn 
starved by his profits, or gone mad by his labours. But an event oc- 
curred, which, next to being born, the most influential occtirrence in 
every man’s life ; he fell in love in a country excursion, and married. 
From this moment he aspired to higher objects. Men like him sup- 
pose themselves to be especially made for politicians. A prudent mail 
will be cautious of embroiling the public, because he knows its hazard ; 
an honest man, because he knows its criminality ; a wise man, because 
lie knows his own ignorance ; a pious man, bccatisc he knows the 
infirmity of human jiassions ; a man of fcelltig, because lie knows the 
atrocities of unbridled human nature, ilut the rash, the empty, the 
ignorant, and tlie vain jire tlic ready-made luminaries of kings, Par- 
liaments, and pco])lc. 

Tha Barrister, For tlic instance of Thelwall, we have but one of a 
class; an individual wliose wliole career had showed that he was 
utterly incajiahlc of conducting even his own trivial concerns, takes tlie 
charge of advising the State ; an obscure artificer, too giddy to apply 
himself to any regular means of making his bread, assumes the task oV 
regulating the (jovernment ; a child in scholarship, knowledge of life, 
and intercourse wdth manlier mankind, takes the desperate pen in his 
liaiul, dashes into politics, and daubed wdth newspaper ink, stands forth 
as the hero of national renovation. 

The Rector, The times were propitious to Thclwall’s desire of dis- 
tinction. lie was determined to l»e either a public character, or to be 
hanged. He was very near attaining the latter object. From a lecturer 
on politics, lie became an active member of the two rebel societies, the 
Constitutional, and the Corresponding. Their proposal was to renovate 
the State on the principle of the French Convention. Thus they 
would have established the Monarchy by turning it into a R^ublic, 
purified the peerage by extinguishing it, and invigorated the Church 
by destroying the Kstablisbmcnt. Some of them, too, would have gone 
the length of cxliibiting their respect for the King’s authority by 
sending its possessor to the scaffold. Among those, Horne Tookc was 
the oracle. ^ 

• •* Horne Tookc,” says Thelwall, a was always a strenuous advocate for 
tlio decapitation party. During the trial of the French Kinff, he would 
exultingfy maintain the certainty of his doom, and as cxultinj^y exclaim, 
that iftho Convention did not take Louis's head, the populace of Paris would 
take theirs. He was for having kings, but for cutting pff the of owe 
of them every fifty or a hundred years. Those sentiments I heard froiw^'^ 
him repeatedly. On one occasion, when he had been running on at this rate^ 
greatly to the annoyance of Tom Paine, the latter bA)Ke silenoe with the 

exclamation of— « i 

« ‘ Ah, Tooke, you are a true Royalist, you lovo blood. ^ 

On another occasion, 

* Citixen,* said Tookc to Thelwall, * 1 am too old to rebel, I am tcK> gouty 
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Ip rebel, but if the people choose to rebel, 1 will sit in my easy chair, and 
pray for their success.* 

Thelwall was tried on a charge of high treason, Mras drawn home 
by the populace, and left at the door of his house in Beaufort Build- 
ings, with a lesson of political haz^fd, that ought to have supplied him 
with political wisdom for the remainder of his existence. Another 
volume may give us further details. 

The Doctor. Foreigners boast of* their civilization, yet while they 
reward the merely decorative arts of life, they suffer the noblest of all 
professions to starve. The three great professions of society are those of the 
Physician, the Lawyer, and the Priest : but in all foreign countries they 
arc miserably supported. The majority of the continental priesthooii, 
notwithstanding the o])iilcnce which is supposed to belong to the 
Church, have scarcely am income on which an English tinker could 
live; the lawyer is scarcely. able to subsist; and the physician is forced 
to combine together all the branches of his profession to keep his soul 
within his body. It is to the honour of England, that those great pro- 
fessions receive public remuneration more aderpiate to their deserts. 
Tlie result is, that in no country of the earth have these three sciences 
obtained such perfection. Medicine frefjuently founds an estate ; the- 
ology leads many an humble man into the highest rank of public life ; 
the peerage and law arc the broadest avenue to all the honours and 
emoluments of the State. 

The ‘ Life of Sir iMlwanl Coke,* which has just appeared, fur- 
nishes the narrative of a long succession of onulencc and honours, 
beginning in an obscure closet of the Iimcr Temple. 

The Barrister* Coke was memorable for one faculty, without which, 
though individuals at the bar have attained office, none have attained 
eminence, — intensity of application. He generally rose at three in the 
morning, and studied all (lay. The court seldom sat later than noon, 
and thus he had leisure to ncrpiire his extraordinary learning. But his 
eminence is not to be fairly ascertained but by contrast with the nuin of 
his day. lie had some of the most powerful minds of the most power- 
ful period of the English intellect to contend with ; Plowden, the well- 
known author of tlic “ Commentaries l^ord Bacon, the first of phi- 
losriphers; Egerton, the most fortunate of all Chancellors; Sir George 
Coke, the. great judge, whose judgment on Hampden*s trial was the 
key-stone of the liberties of England. Those were bis rivals in the 
field of legal leaniiiig, and those were the men to whom his learning 
was as that of an oracle. 

The Rector. I find in the great lawyers of that period a ^ndcur of 
tone belonging to no other. The lofty character of the time, of the 
struggles of England, and of the illustrious woman who sat upon the 
throne, stamped a character of breadth and boldness upon the general 
language of the nation. Sir George Crooke, even so m down as the 
reign of Charles, utters the n(d>le accents of the days of Elizabeth. 
’'Hiere arc parts of his decision on the famous case of Ship Money like 
tlie sound of a trum|>et. Somcf of the judges had shrunk froea giving 
a verdict against the will of the Monarch. Crooke, thongk on the 
verge of the grave, (he was then seventy-nine,) loftily jmnioimced^ 
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" Judgment is 'of the Lord, The hearts of men, and also judg- 
merits, are in the hands of God, and when judgment is once passed we hate 
done. For my own part, I know wo cannot do in this case as we would ; 
^but we must satisfy ourselves, our consciences, and our understandings; and 
in this case we are to give counsel to the King, according to our oaths, 
whether the charge is true or not. K legal, the subject ought not to com- 
plain ; if not legal, then it is not in the King's power thus to charge thse 
subject • 

The Doctor, Great characters scfm to have sprung up spontaneonsly 
in those memorable days, and the general lustre was so bright, that 
sonic of tlicm have been lost to jiostcrity in the national blaze. Thus 
has passed away the fame of Lord Ellesmere — a man who would have 
distinguished himself in any other age, who was twelve years Chan- 
cellor, a minister of James, a friend of Essex, in alj the difficulties of 
those complicated relations, advancing from.Jionour to honour, and, in 
all his advance, retaining the feelings of a generous mind, the dignity 
of a manly character, and the virtue of a Cnristian. The King^s letter 
to him on tlic occasion of his last illness showed how ])owerful an in- 
(lucnre his character must have had even on the wayward and eccentric 
mind of James. The letter is almost eloquent through the mere force 
of personal feeling : — 

“ The leltci* I wrote,” says the king, “ the last year unto you, proved so 
good a cordial for your health, that I am thereby encouraged to do tlio like 
at this lime, and as I both hope and ]miy, with the like success. 

** The greatness of your place, and llie abilily which God has given you 
to discliarge it, to the honour of your Cjo< 1, and the groat benefit of the 
commonwealth, are causes sunioient to stir you up to ho careful of your 
own licalth, even to fight against disease as far as you can ; but when you 
shall remember how^ ill I may want you, and wliat miss }r,ur master shall 
have of you, 1 hope the reason w ill he predominant to make you not only 
strive with, but conquer your disease, not for your own sake, but for his, of 
whom you may promise your>elf as much love and hearty atFection as 
might expected froin so thankful and kind a master, to so honest and 
worthingly deserving a servant.” 

The Chancellor died ; hut on his death-bed the Lord Buckingham 
and Sir Francis Bacon announced to him that the King had granted 
him a ])rnsion of three thousand ])Ounds a-year, and that lie w'as to he 
made iMirl of Bridgewater. But he felt tliat he w'as dying, though he 
gratefully thanked the King for his favour. He added, pathetically, 

“ These things arc now to me but vanities.” lie died the safnc day at 
York House, in the 77th year^if his age. Still James did not forget 
him ; he created his son Earl of Bridgewater, from whom the present 
noble family of that name arc lineally descended ; and he especially 
patronized EgcrtoiFs chaplain, Williams, who suddenly rose nearly nb 
high ns patronage could raise him, being Archbishop of York and 
Keeper of the Great Seal. ^ 

The narrister. Coke’s most distinguished career w-as in the reign of 
James L, and the most distinguished point in that career waa his 
scciition as Attorney-General of the conspirators of the Gunpowder plot J 
perhaps the most horrid, unprincipled^ and comprehensive attempt at^ 
mtmier recorded in all liistory. On this subject his biographer speakli 
with great truth and force. * 

** This case, the blackest perhaps* that came into a cotirt of fustiei^ 
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was admirably manapred by Coke. He spoke at great length, but in an 
undefended cause. Time has hardly rendered this plot less appalling. It 
was marked by circumstances of atrocity which are a disgrace to human 
nature. It demonstrated that no zeal is so unpitying as that of a bad rc-^ 
ligion, no crime too horrid, if by such the glory of God is pretended to bo 
served.” ' 

The Colonel, Coke was no orator, and yet the greatness of the sub- 
ject gave him a vigour of language (Vlual in its effects to eloquence. 

** As the powder treason,” said he, ” is in itself prodigious and unnatural, 
SO it is in its conception and birth most monstrous, as arising out of the' dead 
ashe« of former treasons — for it had tlnec roots, ulf planted and watered by 
Jesuits and English Roman Catholics — that is to say, in England, in 
Flanders, and in Spain. Concerning those of the spirituality, it is falsely 
said that there is q^ver a religious man in ibis action, for 1 never yet knew 
a treason without a Romislirpriest ; but in this there are very many Jesuits 
who are known to have dealt and past through the whole action: three of 
them are, Henry Garnet, superintendent of the Jesuits : Fatlicr Cress- 
well, Jesuit in Spain ; and Father Baldwin, Jesuit in Flanders, parsons at 
Rome, &o. ; so that the principal oflenders are the seducing Jesuits — men 
that use the reverence of religion, yea, even the most sacred and blessed 
name, as a mantle to cover their itnpicty, blasphemy, rebellion, and treason, 
and ail manner of wickedness J'hc oath which they solemnly and severally 
took is in form as follows: — ‘You shall swear by the blessed Trinity, and by 
the sacrament you now' purpose to receive, never to disclose directly or in- 
directly, by word or circumstance, the matter which shall he proposed to you 
to keep secret, nor desist from the execution thereof until the rest shall give 
you leave.’ ’* 

The Rector, Coke’s peroration is powerfully descriptive of that 
dr^adfiil design : 

” I frCniblc/’ ho exclaimed, “ even to tiiink of it— miserable desolation ? 
No king — no queen -no prince — no issue male — no councillors of slate — 
no nobility — nobisbops— no judges — barbarous, and more than Scythian or 
Thradaii cruelty ! No mantle of holiness can cover it — no pretence of re- 
ligion can excuse it— no shadow of goorl intention can extenuate it! God 
and heaven condemn it — man and earth detest it —the offenders themselves 
were Mh^mcd of it— even wicked people exclaim against it — and the souls 
of ftll true Christians abhor it ! Miserable and sudden had their ends been 
who have died in that fiery tempest and storm of gunpowder, but 

mor^ miserable bad they been which had esf*aped !” 

The work does honour to the intelligence, the principles, and the 
lifcrattiTcf of its author. It must belong to the library of every man 
who desires to have an intiiiiaie knowledge of one of tlic moBt memorable 
minds of the ** lutcllcctunl age *’ of England. 
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The intelligence of ])0()r Toni’s death, ftir \^niicli I was by no means 
prepared, lost none of its etfect by tlie toii^and manner in A\hich it 
was communicated by the stalile-boy. The suddenness wiili which all 
the hopes Siiiggs had encouraged were dissipated and a fatal result 
produced, added greatly to inv sorrow and regret. In an instant every 
]>rus|)cct was changed, and every projiosition which 1 had suugested to 
myself as to my future conduct in my present trying and dinienlt situation 
altered. The worst that I had anticipated had liappcned at a nn.mcnt 
when I did not expect it, and the darkness of iny fate acejuired new 
gloom from the contrast it afforded to the bright gleam of expectation 
produced by the npolhecarv’s last note and bulletin. 

“ Is Mr. Sniggs coining here?” said I to tlic boy, wlicn I liad suffi- 
ciently recovered rnv composure to speak. 

“ Ees, Zur,” said tiie lioy ; “ he he a-laying Master Tom out, I 
think ; and when he ha done that, Doctor says lie’ll step up and tell ye 
all about it.” 

The combination of ideas which flashed into my mind ; the association 
of the painful duty, of which the groom s])okc so carelessly, with Snitrgs* 
Biibscquciit visit to Ashmead, and my continued dread of the infection, 
made me shudder, and 1 could have killed the fellow for ha\ing been sq 
communicative upon a point so ])ainful. He evidently saw nothing in 
his narrative calculated to excite any particular sensation on my part. 
Ilis feelings were jnirely animal; and if it be true, as tlie naturalists 
tell us, that animal feeling is proportionably more or less acute according , 
to the size of the animal itself, it is equally true that mental sensibility 
decreases, in the exact ratio of enlightenment and civilisation. 

Shakspenre’s doctrine, most Ijeautiful to inculcate, infers no diffeteiice 
in the dying pains of a giant and a bfctlc ; and if wc have successfully 
controverted that humane opinion, we may surely be allowed to doubt 
whether the loss of a ]]arcnt, child, or friend, equally affects the educated 
and refined portion of society and the rude, unicarncil, and coarser 
dosses of whidi my wcst-connlry rustic was one. I saw no sign of 
sorrow or of sympathy about him : he knew the hoy jvas dead, and he 
knew that he must be buried — so did I ; but the certainty of both 
events did not blunt the edgo of their severity. 

I dismissed the groom from further ])arhfticc, and returned to I^rrict, 
who seemed less surprised than I expected when I announced the cats-- 
strophe. Tears started into her eyes but she was too ingenuous and 

N(W, — VOL. LI. NO. cciii. * * V 
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too artless to conceal from me the fact that her distress was occasioned 
rather by the anticipation of what might be the consequences of the 
boy’s death as connected with me, than by the event itself. 

“ What a thing to happen at such a time !” said she, “ and to happen 
from the thoughtlessness or carelessness of the people to whose special 
care he was confided.” * 

“Upon that point, Harriet,” T replied, “it is not worthwhile to waste 
a thought; it mayor may not be that which has produced this result; 
but, alter all, nobody could have toreseen that a l)oy of his age wovdd, 
under the circumstances, have done so mad a thing — that, however, is 
over and ])ast rccal, and the less said ahoul it the better; for, it Cuthhert 
once heard of it, tlic fate of the unhappy Suiggs and his wife would he 
sealed. J^ct us consider what is now t4) he done : 1 su])posc my original 
intention had better be put into execution — I had better start for Bath 
and break the aliair to Guthhert myself?” 

“I don’t know,” saitj,* Harriet ; “Papa al\\a\s says, never he the 
bearer of bad news.” 

“Yet,” said I, “it is impossible to ^\rite this histon — what can I — 
what ought I to do 

“ Con>idt papa,” said Harriot ; “the stories which he tells of himself 
in early life justify you iu applyiucj to him. He never was at a loss- — ” 
“True,” said I ; “ but then he never was placed iu such an extraordi- 
nary juedicament. How 1 wi^h, my dear girl, that Cuthhert had not 

met me at Gosport, and tliat you and I had gone ” 

“AVhere,” said Harriet — fur the sound seu>e of a woman always pre- 
vails — “ where rthould we have gone to? — to u place* which he had left, 

and then we should have had to come ” 

“Bock again,” said I, “as the Scotchman said when his leg was 
over the man’.s wall — that’s true ; and l)a<l as things look, my girl, I will 

still cling to iny cieed, and sa\ evcrythiiur is fi>r the best. I’ll gti ” 

“That will he for the W(ir>t,”said Harriet ; “you have never left me 
since we were married- -f can’t hear \< ur abseru’e.” 

“Psha I” said I. “ An atlair of three days, or four at most.” 

“ Yc'*,” sairl Harriet, “the time scenis sliorl ; but only ri‘Collcct what 
IS to hajipcn during that period: what events are to he told— -what 
effects to he produced ; your brother, if left to himself, would, I have no 
doubt, l?e a> reasonahh as he is, I believe, affectionate; hut worked upon 
by active, artful people, depend upon it, my dear Gilbert, the whole 

thing <M11 he mi&rcptesented and ” 

“ J am fpiiTe aw are of ///«/,” said I ; “ hut the ipicstioii to be con- 
sidered is, whcllmr my jiersoiial presence and a viva tore description of 
what has liappened would not conllucc more to his tranquillisation than 
a letter : the lette r, recollect, wtiuld Im! open to the review and criticism 
of the whole crew - Mr.**. Brandyhall lending the van. If 1 go, I am 
there myself to exjilain, and describe, and rnoilify. I had better go.” 

J saw that Harriet still thought I hail better not. However, consider- 
ing that during my absence she would be surrounded by her own family 
and occupied in attending to niiue-- if the word could be applicable to 
one little babj — I fell less difticulty in leaving her, the more especially 
as my stay at Cuthbert’s wmild be so extremely short. 

My deliberations and consultations, however, were broken in upon by 
^ the anival uf Sniggs, the announqement of whose name in connexion 
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with the duty which, according to the groom-boy’s account, he had 
been performing, produced something like a shudder on my frame, but 
whom, of course, it was most essential I should see. I accordingly 
went down stairs, and am almost ashamed to own how unwillingly; 
suffice it to say, without attempting^to describe them, that my feelings, 
whatever they were, were by no means moderated by seeing both my 
pet dogs worrying about and sniffing the worthy apothecary’s clothes, 
as if they were aware of the presence of an odour which might breathe 
infection in my yet untainted house. 1 drove them out of the room 
with an abruptness of manner and severity of tone very unusual with 
me in my intercourse with dumb animals. 

“ Well, Sir,” said Sniggs, “ this is a sad Imsiness ; I had hoped 
better things: however, it is a consolation to mvsclf and Mrs. Sniggs to 
kmm that everything was done that could be done.” * 

Yes, thought 1, and sonietliing more than need liave been done. 

“ 1 never saw an instance where fever increased so rapidly — it was 
irresistible — an cn'usion of lilood on the lirain tenninatcfl the struggle. 
Poor fellow ! he suffered greatly during the night and became delirious, 
and at the last was quite unconscious of what was passing — when will 
he be buried, Sir 

“ That is a matter upon which I can say nothing till I have seen my 
brother,” said 1. 

“ You projiosc going to him, then?” said Sniggs. 

1 think so.” 

llecausc,” continued tlie a])otheeary, “ it struck tliat, perhaps, 
having had charge of him, ha\ing attended him, and watched him 
through the progress ()f the disease, it might have been, in some degree, 
consolatory and satisfactory tt» Mr.durney if I were to go to him myself : 
1 could ex[)Iaiu more correctly and minutely the circumstances of the 
case, and ” 

“Put,” said I, “your patients here?” 

“ Oh,” said Sniggs, “ I can arrange all that — my friend Pillman 
would take charge of thrm ; besides, my own assistant is perfectly able 
to do that. This is no time for joking; hut you know what Pillman 
said to the bishop who refused to ordain him, because he was not pro- 
perly qualified ” 

it “ He said, *my lord, I regret this refusal more for the sake of others 
than myself — it may cause the death of hundreds.* ‘ ITow' so, sir?* said 
the bishop. ‘ Wh\, my lord,’ icplicd Pillman, ‘I must now fofiow my 
fatlier’a profession and jiractisc plij*sic.’ ” 

Sniggs, I fancy, saw in the c.\pression of my countenance that 1 did 
not particularly admire the tone and^nanner of his conversation at such 
a moment ; for he suddenly threw an extra proportion of grief into his 
strange-looking features, and inquired in a mournful tone whether I 
ajiprovcd of his proposal. 

It struck me that it would be an exceedingly good plan ; but 1 deter- 
mined not to sanction it without further consultation in the family 
cabinet. It w'rs imt difficult to discover divers and sundry reasons why 
the active son of yKsculapius was both ready and willing to undertake 
the expedition. !n the first place he woiifd show bis anxiety and sym- 
pathy ; in the second, he would explain the case more favourably for 
iiimsclf, carefully concealing, no doubt, the episode of the cherry-brandy. 
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'which, as I felt, although I did not admit, had mainly contrihutod 
to the catastrophe; and, in the third place, his extra attention and 
raj)id journey, to the manifest prejudice and neglect of all his other 
patients, would give him a substantial claim upon Ciithbert’s liberality, 
which, after the melancholy termiiiation of the boy’s illness, might 
probably require some powerful siiuuilunts in the way of counteracting 
the grief and disappointment of the hopes he had entertained of the 
apothecary’s skill. 

“ ’Well,” said I, “ I will go and talk this over with Mrs. Gurney ; 
and if we agiL'C in thinking your scheme available, when shall you be 
ready to start ?” 

“ In an hour,” said Sniggs. “ I have given all the necessary orders 
"with respect to the body, and every thing will go on perfectly well in 
my absence, subject to such iu^tl■nctio^•s as Mr. Gurney may give me, 
which, of course, I shaK Imrry back to fulfil.” 

“ Will you wait five rnidutes?” said I. 

“ I am at yiur oulcis,” replied Sniggs. “ I don’t know whether it 
is quite luncheon time, hut if it is — and I assure you I am deuced hun- 
gry — hav’ii’t had time to eat a UK.r^el this morning — and you arc for 
iny goimr, I woi»U take a snack, which wwld save time, and I could 
order horses as I went by the King’s Head, and so come round here fur 
your letter.” 

“ Lunclicon y»>n sliall have,” said I, not entirely forgetting what his 
morning’s occupations had been, and wondering only that they should be 
in any degree conducive to a good appetite. 

I ordered the luncheon to be hurried, and w’cnt up stairs to Harriet. 

It was a rule in the navy in war lime, and which I helicve is some- 
times ohscivul in a period of ]jrofound peace, that a captain of a man-of- 
war was never to sail with lii.« wife on hoard his shij), inasmuch as, aware 
of the tremendous and ovcrwliclming iidlucncc of women, the Admiralty 
thought lier prc>ence might shake the bravest of men, and that llie sight 
of lier anxieties and sutferings for him personally might unnerve the 
strongest mind that the disjiosition of Providence ever assigned to liu- 
manity. By a [.arity of leasoning, in a matter oP infinitely inferior im- 
portance 1 onglii, not to have consulted Harriet, whose anxiety for my 
remaining at lionie had been already so decidedly manifested, upon the 
delicate question of staying or going to Cutlibcrt ; still 1 had such per-^ 
feet confidence in licr ingenuousness, and so strong a conviction of 
the entire diaintcrcstecliicss of women, when the results were not likely 
to be vitally serious to a hclovcfl object (as I flattered myself 1 was) that 
I forthwith rcjiaired to my better half, stated the prqposal of Sniggs, 
and asked her what she thought ofi it. 

It was quite superfluous to wait for her answer— at least delivered in 
words ; the bright sparkle of licr eye, and the delight whicli bcanicd in 
her countenance told me her opinion ; and I helicve she was perfectly 
light; the more readily, perhaps, because 1 had already made up my 
mind to the judiciousness of the new arrangement. So fni*, so good ; but 
as she c.\ pressed a desire that I should communicate w ith her father, I 
(igreed to wait until he cotdd he summoned into council. 

Now', as lurk would have it, although events seldom turn np propi- 
tionslv, who ishould walk himself into the hall of Ashmead just at this 
critical junctuic but Wells; and, tqsay tnith, pleased as I always was 
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to see and welcome him to my home, I never was more Ratified by 
hearing that he had arrived, and had joined Sniggs in the dining-room, 
where d P ordinaire the noon- tide board had been spread. 

“ Nothing can be better,’* said Wells, after having heard the pro- 
position I “ write, my dear Gilbert, sueli a letter as your heart will dic- 
tate ; let our friend be its bearer, tnd then only consider the weight 
that his description of the pains and care which have been taken in poor 
'Fom’s case will have with your brother, already greatly prepossessed in 
his favour.** • 

“ Exactly so,** said Sniggs. “ I know every turn anlf^iadc of the 
disease — have minutely watched each change — made minutes of the 
prognosis — all down in black and Avlute—andJ^hink Mr. Guriicy will 
liave every reason to be satisfied with my conoucir’* 

“ Besides,’* said Wells to me, in one of the windows to which we 
had retired, “ you will get rid of the necessity»of alluding to other sub- 
jects to which, if you went, you must iinquc:>|.ionably refer.” 

I looked innocent. 

“ 1 moan about the dancing-master,’* said Wells. “ You could not 
see Cuthbert or the cirl without touching upon thaty 
“ What?” said I. 

“ Pshaw' !” said Wells; “what’s tbc use of inaklni; those ‘ damn- 
nhle faces ?’ as Shaks])eare has it 1 know all. Yon iiavc a wife ; so 
have I : do you supjjosc such a story could be shnkeu in a family 
colander without running through? Mum! not a w ovd farther : the 
world say that a secret is a great thing for one, a charming thing for 
two, and nothiinx for ihrec; but we arc tiled. I know', and it goes no 
farther : but you coidd not, I repeat — it would be impossible, and if 
not impossible, in tin* highest degree iniprojicr, for yon to see yonr bro- 
ther without telling him the whole of that business. Wliat would be the 
consequence? A split cither between Kitty and you, or (’ulhbcrt and 
}ou. Let well alone. You have no business to go out of your way to 
interfere: here the opportunity offers ; nothing can be more attentive 
or respectful than that the medical man wliu has attended tlic boy 
should instantly proceed to the man who engaged his attentions in 
order to report the state of the case. The resj)on‘5il)ilily is entirely 
.sliifted from your slnuiUlers; and while this manifestation of deep inte- 
j rest is made by the ]KMson immediately employed, the c.xp.icssion of 
your own feelings will conic with double force. I w'ould,'* added Wells, 
“ tell him how' readily you would obey the slightest intimation on his 
part of a wish to see you. If he desired you to visit him, you would go, 
the road smoothened, the great dTfficulty overcome ; he would know the 
painful truth nut from you, and htj delighted to enjoy your society, as 
calculated to soothe his wounded feelings.” 

“ 1 am quite -prepared to adopt the plan,” said I, “ not only because 
I like it myself, but because it meets with your concurrence. So be it, 
then. 1 will sit down and write such a letter as 1 feel I ought to write, 
and Sniggs shall carry the intelligence and describe the particulars, take all 
his directions as to the funeral, and return forthwith tM obey them. Wc 
ore agreed, Sniggs,” said I, leaving the recess in which our colloquy 
hud taken place. ” You shall go, tell yoyv own history, and come back 
with nil the necessary instructions; and assure my brother, besides 
what I shall write, that I will take care that every wish that he ex- 
presses shall be realized to the lettA.* • ^ 
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Sniggs seemed greatly elated by the decision, and somewhat invigo- 
rated by three or four glasses of wine, and two ditto of not particularly 
weak ale, with which he had washed down his luncheon, expressed 
what really did not seem an unreasonable wish, that, if I did not par- 
ticularly want my chariot, my lending it to him would very much 
accelerate his journey, inasmuch as it would obviate the delay of chang- 
ing chaises. 

“ Sniggs is riglu,” said Wells ; “ the fact that he comes in your 
carriage wilWjhihit a new proof to CuthhevL of the interest you take in 
the right — that is it.'* 

“ And,'^^5'Sniggs‘, *'*^here is one word more I would suy — we are 
among friemls — no difticulty in saying that — upon my life, 
I hardly know how tMRmion it cither — but, the truth is, that I have 
not at command yiiough ” 

“ Oil !” said I, stopj)U’ig him, “ of course, you are to he at no charge 
fjr this trip ; it is business, and business of ours. No, no I I’ll arrange 
all that. You shall have that point settled iminediatclv.” And 1 
accordingly went to my library and drew a check for forty pounds, 
which I bcggeil him to get cashed at the bank (for we had a bank at 
Blissfold), and appropriate as much of the amount as was necessary to 
defray the charges of the journey. 

* “ Liberal soul !” said Snigus of me to Wells, as he afterw'ards told 
me ; “ by Jove, Sir, he ought to he the rich brother of the two, and will, 
I conclude, eventually ho so. Wondertul to see how w'ealth and stingi- 
ness go hand in hand. You know those pco])lc who sit just over you at 
church — the girls with green pelisses and red bonnets, like a little 
pair of parroquets who can't live single — the Kurniichcns ; — their 
father, w hen he was alive, was the stingiest dog going ; — cellars full — 
bins topped up — and all that — never gave any wine after dinner — hut 
went on like a house in the Ohl Town of Kdi'nhurgh, stoiy ujmn story, 
to save his claret— never could get him to bleed. So One day giving a de- 
scription of a friond of his who had fallen blind in consequence of con- 
sulting a celebrated oculist, he said, ‘Gad, Sir! Buggiius is as blind 
as a beetle— can’t see any more than that bottle,’ Whereupon one of 
the visitons, a wag of the first water, said, ‘Then our cases are exactly 
alike, Sir, fir we can see no more than that bottle ; wc wish we could;’ 
He ! he ! that’s not bad.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Wells; “but I don’t believe Guniey’s 
brother is at all parsimonious. All that I fear is his being le<l aw'ay — 
influenced to turn his liberality into channels which ought never to have 
been dug— that Mrs. Brandyhall ^ 

“ Mum !” said .Sniggs; “ I kiio)y a good deal about her — more than 
I ever thought I should. People to/// ialk— and there is a )>ereon in 
Bhsbfold who knew the husband’s nephew — not that ever I peep or pry 
— I never poke rny nose into other people’s concerns— but one can’t 
stop his ears, and 1 receive — however, it is no affair of mine.” 

“ I cannot help thinking,” said Wells, “ that she hat a great in- 
fluence o\cr Mr. Gurney.” 

“Influence!” said Sniggs: “you have no notion what ahe ia, if 
what I am obliged to hear is {nie; However, Mr. Wells, my maxim is 
to listen to all, and say nothing, and therefore I hope to stand well with 
all ])artie8.” 

ells made one of his ^cqui^sc^nt bows, which went for little ; fo r 
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although he himself had been quieted down by time, the crack of the 
whip was not more familiar to the old coachman’s ear than were the 
j)rofessions made by the worthy apothecary of a total disinclination 
from the failing of tittle-tattle, or the still more important crime of scan- 
mag. 

“ Of course,” said Wells, “you represent our good friend Gil- 
bert’s conduct in a proper light. The fact is, that we could not pay any 
immediate personal attention to the poor lad ” 

“ Nor was any necessary,” said S«iggs, wanning with the suljjcct and 
tlie sherry. “ I declare, Mr. Wells, that not a thing.wasdeft undone 
that could be done to save him. His constilution had been undermined 
by previous indulgence — he was a self-willed boy, too — and his diet had 
been loosely attended to ; or rather, his appetite*had been gratified at the 
cost of his health ever since lie came to England. More lives arc lost, 
ami more constitutions destroyed, by a recldess indulgence in early 
youth than by any other things in the worh^. However, poor lad, he is 
gone. I suppose Mr. Gurney will have a tablet put up in the church to 
liis memory. If so, I sliall venture to recommend Clijistonc. You 
know Clipstone, Sir ?” 

“ Yes,” said the Rector ; “ who lives o])posite the Plough.” 

“ h^xaetly, Sir,” said Sniggs. “ Valuable family — very estimable 
pco])lc — always ailing. Wife, Mrs. C., never well — camphoratt’d julep 
and eoucomitaiit brandy- and- w^ater ; eldest daughter epileptic — powders 
incessantly; the son, Hepatitis — calomel a// libitum; Elizabcili slight 
touch of scrofula — calls it rliciiinatisiii — do what 1 can ; the two younger 
boys mal- eon formation of chest. Father excellent man — full of talent 
— with a taste in tombstones quite remarkable. 1 think be will do a 
smart slab for T4)m, on the most moderate icriiis.” 

Considering that poor Tom, fur whose smart slab Sniggs was in his 
own mind bargaining, had been dead some few hours only — the 
conversation struck Wells as somewhat abrupt and even premature ; 
but the fact was, that Sniggs, having obtained, or being about to obtain, 
bis credentials for the mournful embassy upon wliicli lie was going, and 
moreover having the promise of means to grease the wheels of my car- 
riage on the journey, totally cast off the grief w Inch he at first felt it his 
duty to assume, and wdiich it is, as I have before, obscived, scarcely 
reasonable to ex])ect a medical man in tolerable practice really to feel. 
Indeed, if he did feel strongly during the jirogrcss of a disease, his 
judgment might be all'ected liy that very seiisibilily, and he niight be 
rendered incapable of doing his duty steadily and fearlessly— a point 
most essential umlcr such circuifistauces. 

It was about this])eriod of the conversation, as Wells afterwards told 
me, that I re-entered the dining-Aiom, and put into Sniggs’s hand the 
check of which I had spoken. In consequence of my lending him my 
carriage, the horses were to be ordered up to Ashmeud, and he was to 
return, after having had his portmanteau ami sac do nuit jiackcd, and 
sent up by his footboy with the jialc face and glazed hat, and to start from 
my door in an hour from the then present time, which hour 1 waa to 
devote to the concoction of my letter to Ciithbcrt. 

About half-past two, Sniggs, armed with his check, deparled, and 
Wells, who never could resist a joke —nof unseemly to his cloth — directed 
my attention to the uncertain course token by the worthy apothecary 
from the hall-door down towards Ae gates of Ashmeud — there was aii 
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tinconsciors adherence to the line of beauty which would have delighted 
lIoLurih hiinscir. Whether the elcvatiijn of our practitioner was attri- 
hiuable iiioic to the draught he had swallowed, or the draft which he had 
dejiositcd in his pocket, we did not attempt to ascertain. Certain it w'as, 
that in the midst of liis sorrow for Tom, he was happy for himself, and I 
have no doubt saw' before him a bright prospect of patronage and sup- 
port from my poor dear brother — Avhosc most sanguine hopes he had 
frustrated, by lending his involuntary aid to the removal, from this sub- 
lunary w orld of troubles. Master TIomas Falwnsser. 

As soon as he was ele<\r of the lodge, 1 sat down and wrote what I 
thought the best possible letter t) my brotlicr — expressing our united 
griefs at the sad event, and referring him for particulars to the bearer. I 
entreated him to let me know what be wished me to do with regard to 
the necessary ceremonies to he performed, and assured him that his 
directions should be fulliljed to tlie letter. I made all proper eiKjniriCs 
after tlie two young ladies, apd desired iny best compliments to Mrs. Brati- 
dyball, whose letter I should have answer ed, had not the mcluncholy 
occurrence changed the whole course of events. 1 made Harriet join 
in the kindest remcinhranees to him, with a proper jiroportion of con- 
dolence, and her Ijcst rcganls to his daughters, as he called, and, 1 
believe, really fancied them; and at last obtained her jicrinission to send 
ii civil message to the gentle ll. herself. This, I admit, was extracted ; 
but as I argued that it was as well to be at peace with all, at such a 
season, Harriet at last complied. 

In less than an hour the horses came — the Sniggs boy, witli the 
trunk and bag, and the Snigers himself, dressed in deep mourninif, with 
a four-inch crape round his hat, and a face to mal(‘h. I had a few' 
minutes’ tete-u-lrh* conversation with him, in which I stated my wishes 
as to the manner in which he should exjduin most clearly liow' totally I 
had been incapacitated from paying any jiersonal attentions to poor Tom, 
and woundup our dialogue by saving to him, “ I think, Mr. Sniggs, you 
Jnul better not say nn> thing about the cherry-brandy.” 

•‘ Not a word,” said Sniggs, looking excesbivcly foolish. 

Ibis ])arting admonition I considered a master-piece of policy, inas- 
much as, if lie did not piir.^ue tlie exact course I hail laid down for him 
in fii.s conversation with Cuthbert, it reinindcd him that 1 had the 
f?|Ct in store to ovdtlirow nil jirofessions of unremitting attention to 
his amiabh’ ];atiei.t. 

liefoic the cluck stiiuk four, the caniage was ready, and ail hia 
traj>s being ih^pi.>cd of, in and abi.*ut tlie \ehiclo, the excellent apothecary 
dcpositid IniiiM lt in the inside, :ind^:hc ]>!ilc-faccd urchin, with the 
glazed hat, liaving nioiinted into the rumble, away thev drove, to my 
ine.xpicssihle dth^'ht in linving hcci\ so atrangely delivered from what 
could not have failed to he llic most painful and cinFarrafiaing e.xpcdi- 
tion I had ever undertaken. 

W hen the traveller wan nut of sight I proceeded to Harriet to an- 
nounce the fact of his departure, and to deliberate upon the probable 
issue of Iiis expcdi/ion, and then I found that Fanny and her lover had 
fpian tiled ; the cause of their quarrel I concluded waa trifling, and, 
believing in the certainly of the consequences of the irre ainorvm^ 1 
merely smiled at the absurdity of their “fall out,” aa Misa Foxcroft 
would have called it. 

dear Harriet,” said^ I, have enough upon our hands at 
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present with onr own affairs, do not let ns meddle with those of others; 
rely upon it the hostile parties will, before the day is over, make it iip, 
kiss, and be friends again.” 

“ I doubt that,” said Harriet. “ The cause of their difference I do 
nut yet know ; but Fanny hints at its being something important, and 
she is not a girl to take offence iinr«iasonably or hastily. Papa is not 
in the least aware of it, whatever it is : however, this evening she will 
he here, and I shall know the particulars.” , 

“ I tell you, Harriet,” said 1, “before this evening comes the quarrel 
will be over, so let us talk of matters more immediately interesting. It 
strikes me that Cuthbert will wish poor Tom to be buried somewhere 
near his present residence, which, I think, seems likely to he a per- 
manent one ; in that case 1 shall, of course, consider it my duty to 
accompany his remains. ^My meeting with Cuthbert will, however 
painful, he less irksome than it would he at^preseut* inasmuch as he 
will he acquainted with all the mclanchniy (acts of the case.” 

“ You must act as your judgment dictates,” said Harriet, “ and 
according to circumstances. My belief is, that he is so completely 
under the influence of Mrs. Brand} hall, that it is to her \vc have to look 
for instructions.” 

“ I have no doubt,” said I, “ that her object will he to cast all pos- 
sible blame u])ou us; and certainly, if I am likely to he subjected to 
ncy censure from Cuthbert in hor presence or under her suggestion, 
I sliall altogether abstain fiom visiting him, let the consequences be 
what they may.” 

It is hardly worth recording the various conversations which occurred 
between Harriet and myself upon this engrossing and embarrassing 
topic. The tone and spirit of her observations and suggestions evinced a 
higher degree of indignation towards Culhhert’s weakness, and a greater 
restlessness under the weight of his previous favours, than I could induce 
myself to feel. To be sure, the tie of relationship which moderated my 
sentiments upon his extraordinary conduct Avas not binding upon her; 
but I must say I never expected to sec her so much excited upon any 
serious subject as she was, whenever the dependency of our position 
made itself evident in the course of our discussions. 

The windows of Asliinead were darkencil, and the heavy bell of Bliss- 
fold church was tolled — a ceremony, by tlic way, originating in the 
grossest superstition and fraught with the greatest evil. Those who 
merely take things ns they come, and, like the mole, func\;they arc 
very deep, w'hcn tlicy arc, in fact, close to the surface, consider the heavy 
swinging of the “ passing l)cU”4i matter of respect to the memory of the 
deceased ; whereas the object, if any there be, in making the dismal 
noise produced by a hireling’s piflling a rope in a belfry is to keep 
away devils, and imps, and spirits from interfering with the passage of 
the soul departed, in its flight tow'ards heaven. The history of bells 
w^ould fill more pages of my notes than I can spare — as it is, however, 
tolerably well known to the commonly enlightened, I regret that fact 
the less ; but of one thing 1 am quite certain — whatever henefit might 
have been supposed, in tlie days of Popery, to be derivable from tolling 
at so much per hour, the mwchief done to society in Protestant countries, 
where w'c do not e.xpcct so much spirituaf advantage from the process, is 
obviously grave and serious. A sick man lies on his bed within n few 
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yards of a church-steeplc ; in the wretchedness of his disorder he hears 
the hollow boom of the passing bell — “ Who’s dead ?” is his first 
natural question. — “ Poor Mr. Hawkins, Sir,” says the nurse. “ What 
did he die of.*”’ asks the patient, flickering out of life. — “ Of an abscess 
in the lungs,” says the communicative crone. Abscess of the lungs is 
the patient’s disorder ; every soun^l of the bell produces upon his mind 
a new pang — a new excitement ; and those who know how intimately 
the mind and body are connected must know what the effect producible 
by this reiteration of the deathly evidence will be. With women under 
more delicate and trying circumstances its fatality has been established. 
Reform it altogether. 

However, the bell was tolled ; and because Muster Thomas Falwasser 
was a young gentleman, the big bell tolled. If he had been a poor child, 
no bell would have been tolled ; if he had been one of what arc called 
the middling classes, a spialler bell would liave hceii tolled, iiul the 
big bell costs most to tol), niasinuch as Duruiidus tells us, it being so 
much louder than the others, the devils arc obliged to keep farther 
away to be out of its sound. If this be not disgusting mockery, wliat 
is? — the ringing of bells at a wedding, if the people who pay the 
ringers delight in campanology, is all very well ; and we suppose by 
the length ol’ the peal, and the number of the bells, that no devils or 
imps will dare to annoy the happy couple for a certain time. And yet 
look at the absurdity of that — to pay a set of strangers, men w'ho have 
never beard your names before, and never will again, to make a joyous 
sound, in the joyousness of which they take no part, and from being 
enthusiastic in making which they get their two or three guineas, or 
less, as the case may be, — for that which renders the absurdity the 
greater is, that they are thus joyous only ad valorem^ the length and 
strength of the spirit-stirring peal being uniformly proportioned to the 
amount disbursed. 

To my car the tolling was most discordant, and reminded me, as the 
same sound ever did, of that which I first heard in hastening to 
Teddington to receive iny mother’s last blessing. The impression made 
upon me that morning never will, never cun be effaced ; and perhaps, 
after all, my rooted antijiathy to bells has its origin in that occurrence. 

The day pas.sed on till dinner-time, the usual time of meeting in a 
family. My fathcr-in-luw' and I dined lefe-u-tete, Mrs. Wells and 
Fanny were to come to Harriet in the evening- Lieutenant Merman 
was gone on a little excursion — for that I was prepared. Wells seemed 
unconscious of the rea.«oii of his absence, and I, really hating the dis- 
agreeable “son of Mars,” as he would be figuratively cjillcd by the 
gentlemen of the press, was glad to let him and all his turmoils sink 
into oblivion, while I still “ harped/' as the immortal bard has it, upon 
the one subject nearest my heart. 

“ That Merman,” said the Rector, “ is a very odd man, Gurney.” 

“ Is he?” said L 

“ His violence is quite extraordinary upon the most ordinary oc- 
casions,” said Wells; “you know me pretty well— you know I give and 
take— all fair in conversation ; and as I consider— nobody knows him** 
self, to be sure — but, as I consider myself, 1 take myself to be an average 
good-humoured man. Well, yesterday, 1 was playfully discussing a variety 
of topics upon which he and 1 ordinarily disagree^ and after vindicatiug 
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institutions which he underrates and vilifies, and maintaining principles 
which he ridicules, I happened to tell him an anecdote— you know I 
am not over particular upon such points — which occurred to myself 
when [ was for a short time examining-chaplain to my excellent con- 
nexion and patron the Bishop. A young man came for examination, and 
it so happened that the Bishop had tio Greek Testament at hand — the 
thing occurred in London — Bishop asked me — I had not one, and so, 
without saying anything more, I went and got hold of the fir^t book I 
could find, and examined my youn^ friend in Latin — he succeeded to 
my heart’s content, but it so happened that the book was Lucian De 
Morte Peregrin^ a tract which he wrote against Christianity. I told 
the thing as a joke, and this Merman drew up and looked grave, and 
went off to the women, and I have never seen him since. I believe, by 
Jove, that a man ought never to joke with a dullard ; he takes as matter 
of fact that which is really matter of fun ; — and, rely uj)on it. Merman 
is an ass, though I say it, who shouldn’t.” » 

“ I had no idea,” said J, “ that the Lieutenant was strait-laced.” 

“ Nor I,” said Wells, “ except in his uniform ; nor does the history 
of his affair with Miss Mfdoney go quite smooth with me.” 

I saw by this reference to what hatl been a healed wound, that the 
Rector was what may be called “ put out,” and that Harriet, when she 
spoke of the seriousness of the difference between the Lieutenant and 
her sister, was not altogether wrong in treating it as a matter of im- 
portance, 

“The gentleman,” said Wells, “has marched off; and between 
you and me, Gilbert, if he never was to march himself back again, / 
should not much care,” 

“ But,” said I, “ my dear Sir, matters seem to have gone so far now, 
and he has been so unequivocally received as one of the family, that ” 

“ Pshu!” interrupted the Rector, “ what of that? It requires time 
to know a man. His manner last night was extremely offensive to me ; 
and from what I afterwards saw' in the drawing-room, I don’t think that 
the sequel was much more agreeable to Fanny.” 

“ Fanny,” said 1, “ is n kind-hearted, ingenuous girl, and devoted to 
you : and if she thought that anything the Lieutenant said was meant 
to vex and annoy you, my belief is that she would seriously resent it.” 

“ So do I,” said Wells, “ and — this is of course between ourselves — 
my notion is — I may be wrong — that the way in which he caught up a 
mere fact — a truth — a thing which did occur, but which I. perhaps 
might as well not have repeated, except as I did repeat it under my own 
roof, and in what I considered rify own family, was attributable to some 
new change in his affair with his ^lunt and the fortune; and that the 
indignation which he expressed at the mode in which he had been 
treated by the heiress, has been by some means or other modified and 
moderated, and that he is now anxious, late as it is in the course of our 
negotiation, to break off the connexion.” 

“ If Fanny pay Yen,” exclaimed I, “ let it be so — he is not the man 
to make any woman happy, and much less my sister-in-law.” 

“ I have heard nothing,” said Wells, “ of what occurred between 
Fan and him. I merely spoke of his extraordinary conduct, and a de- 
termination on my own pari not to submit to a line of behaviour which 
he is by no means entitled to adopt in my house.” 
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I now began to thinks from seeing Wells infinitely more excited than I 
had ever found him, that the quarrel between Fanny and her intended 
was a “ mighty pretty quarrel as it stood,” and that however fur ad- 
vanced the negotiations of the high contracting powers actually were, I 
might even yet have the satisfaction of seeing them frustrated. It must 
be admitted that the little contretemps occurring at the moment was 
somewhat unseasonable, and yet 1 can scarcely tell why I did not so 
much dislike it, inasmuch as it presented a diversion ” (in the military 
sense of the word) from the “ Siege of Troubles ” by which we were 
assailed. 

When I had enjoyed a tete-a-fete with Harriet, I found that Fanny’s 
anger as regarded the Lieutenant was by no means ill-founded. He, 
with neither principle, religious or moral, that anybody had ever yet dis- 
covered, chose to arraign Wells’s conduct in describing — probably with 
out any serious foundation — tlic circumstances of the examination. Ht\ 
Merman, not knowing Lucian from Lucretius, and evidently seizing upon 
a point in conversation of no importance to him, at all events, to make 
a quarrel. Fanny told her sister that the mode in which the Lieutenant 
spoke of her father, and his conduct as wliat he called himself, a 
Christian ]weacher and teacher,” was such that it was to her as incom- 
prehensible as it was unbearable — that he had reproached her with her 
want of fortune ; expressed in strong terms the condescension which he 
evinced on his part, in returning to lier after his disappointment; and in 
short, conducted himself with so much abruptness, U» call it by no other 
term, that she had resolved to take her own course iqK)!! it without com- 
municating the details to her father, whose high spirit, notwithstanding 
tlie difference of their ages and professions, might lead him into some 
extremity with regard to his intended son-in-law, which would l>c most 
distressing under ^l]l circumstances, and ])rol)ably disastrous under some. 

The facts were these — what tlie motives to action on the part of 
Lieutenant Merman might be, remains to be explained — I admit that 
although I still dwelt upon the one sad and important theme in which 
our destinies were unquestionably involved, I was not ill-pleased that 
this little contention had arisen, inasmuch as it naturully occupied Har- 
riet’s mind, and held out to me the prospect of getting rid of a con; 
nexion with a man the most odious I had ever fallen in with, and the 
least likely, as I sincerely believed, to make my kind-hearted sister in- 
law' a happy woman. 

Two fbiYs rolled on — the Lieutenant did not Tctiirn-— neither did Fanny 
receive any letter from him ; nnd so far all that part of our family was 
involved in mystery ami surmise ; not ifo we ; the morning of the third 
day from poor Tom’s death brought us a letter from Siiigga, who wrote 
word that he had arrived safely at 1vlont|)clie.r — that he had communi* 
cated the sad story to my poor brother Ciithbcrt, who was so mnch over- 
come as to be utterly unable to decide what he should wish to have done. 
Sniggs added, in a postscript, that he had expressed himself perfectly 
tatisfied with his care and attention, and that of Mrs. Sniggs, towards 
the innocent suffeacr ; but regretted that when I knew dear child 
was on the point of death, I had not gone to catcli this last wishes of hia 
life from his dying lips, and t|iat Mrs. Brandyball had said, sobbingly, 

“ It was most extraordinary how anybody so nearly connected with the 
dear boy could liavc abstained from visiting him in his illness.^* 
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• ^ ‘‘ Monstrous !” I exclaimed to myself. “ The woman hucw that one 
visit might have been as fatal as his constant occupation of his room at 
Ashmead — that the existence of my first, my only infant, depended upon 
care and caution : and what she did not know, perhaps, was, that up to 
the moment when 1 abruptly heard of his death, I was led on by the 
flattering representation of Sniggs t<| look for his recovery. These ore 
the things that sting one to the heart — misrepresentations, which one 
has no means of correcting — falsehoods, which one has no opportunity 
of controverting. Sniggs said the m ay in which Mrs. Brandlyball was 
affected was something quite maternal, and added, “If you could only 
see, my dear Sir, the devoted attention of this excellent lady to your 
dear brother, you would feel inclined to worship her.” 

This from Sniggs ! — “ Et tu, Brute !” — and after what he had hinted 
— not to ?ne, but to Wells. This was indeed 

• 

“ the most unkiiulest cat of all !” 

But it was perhaps natural — he was playing his game with Cuthbert — 
expatiating on his carefulness, and watchfulness, and constant superin- 
tendence. If Mrs. Brandyball had occupied poor Toni’s room at 
Sniggs’s two nights before he went into it, and the cupboard had been 
open, my opinion is, that Tom would have lieeii alive now — for certain 
is it, that the searching eye and sensitive nose of the convivial dame, 
would have discovered the potion which killed /n';n, and would only 
have comforted 

Sniggs informed me that I w^as to hear again to-morrow, so that he 
had made good his footing at Montpelier ; and then he tells me of the 
wonderful improvement in Kate’s appearance even in that short time ; 
that Mrs. Brandyball thought Ashmead unwholesome ; that Jane was 
looking more rosy ; and that, although dreadfully upset by the melan- 
choly intelligence he liad received, Cuthbert himself was marvellously 
belter, as far as health went. 

When I read the letter to Harriet she perfectly coincided with me— 
Sniggs was now joined in the conspiracy against us, and the influence 
of the Gorgon had been successfully adopted to link him to the faction 
by which we were to be sacrificed. Still we were left in suspense : not 
one line from Cuthbert to me — not a syllable in the way of invitation 
thither — not a mention of when or where the funeral w'as to be per- 
formed; all things seemed to be at a stand-still, waiting, I suppose, 
until my iinfortunate brother could be shaken out of his reverie to come 
to a resolution. * 

I confess Sniggs’s letter wasfsomething more than I expected — it was 
a new grievance, a new affront. 1 had sent him in my own carriage, a 
messenger from myself, and to r^eive his answer and not a word from 
the nearest relation 1 had in the world — no, not even Mrs. Brandy ball, had 
condescended to put pen to paper. I felt myself now really fallen, and I 
am not ashamed to own that I sobbed with grief at the loss of a brother 
to whom I, and those who belonged to me, had devoted every effort and 
energy to make him happy and comfortable, and ^vbo %oas happy and 
comfortable before this fiend in scarcely human shape had inveigled 
him away from us. 

There was something in Sniggs’s letter which sounded renroadiful, 
evidently dictatcdi or rather occasioned by oilier people ; and, when J 
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began to calculate and consider all the circumstances, I could not help 
beginning to fancy that there really was something in my conduct which 
might be construed into a want of feeling, not only by Cuthbert, but 
even by the neighbours. The poor boy had died in a strange house ; he 
had been removed from the comforts of Ashmead— comforts how secured ? 
— to the apothecary’s residence, wkhout a relation near him, and there 
he had died, and there his body fay : but, then, the infection — true, but 
then the jnan who had been constantly in attendance upon him came 
to me. How can I describe thc*’ten thousand feelings by which I 
was assailed ! And yet I do declare that the loss of the mere favour of 
Cuthbert in a w’orldly sense, perilous and destructive as it might be, 
was but a mole-hill in comparison with the mountain-like load of grief 
I experienced at the deprivation of his love. 

Well, the next clay came; no letter by the post. Mrs. Sniggs sent 
up her compliments to l>eg to know whether wc bad heard from Mr. S. — 
Answer, not a word. — This was very strange ; the funeral ought to take 
place as speedily as convenient ; she wondered she had not got a letter, 
and so on. To me the silence was still more curious. However, as reason 
comes to one’s aid even under the most trying circumstances, it at last 
struck me, and in that opinion Harriet airroed, that Sniggs would him- 
self return in the course of tlie day, and so supersede the necessity of 
writing. Wc were not WTong; but we were not entirely right: w'c 
guessdl the truth to a certain extent, but not the whole truth. At 
about six o’clock, just as 1 was sitting dow'ii in iny wife’s room to enjoy 
a iSte-a-tete whiting and boiled chicken, a violent ringing at the gate 
announced an arrival; dogs barked as usual, servants scuffled, and, 
leaning over the balustrade, I heard Sniggs’s voice directing bis pale- 
faced flunky to take care of his bag and box and carry them home. I 
heard other voices, 1 thought, and a rustling of petticoats crossing the 
hall to the dinner-room, which was dark and unoccupied, for i was 
settled in for a snug consolatory evening np-stairs. The rustling noise 
came forth again, and 1 heard my man say, “ My muster is up'Stairs, 
Miss.” I held iny breath and listened ; it was all true. Sniggs waited in 
the hall, as a gentleman not of the family ought to do, but in less than 
two minutes I felt myself embraced and my cheeks wetted with the 
tears of Miss Kitty Falwasscr and her sister Jane. 

This,” said I, gently repelling Kate’s excessive warmth of manner, 
“ is a surprise.” 

Yes,’,’ said Kate, sobbing so that you might have heard her to the 
wdnc-ccllar door ; ” we could — not — let — pcMir dear Tom go to the grave 
without — some one — who loved him bciftg with — him ; and dear Pappy 
is not w^ell enough to come— 'and dcaj governesa could not leave him— - 
so — so — so we have come to go to Im funeral.” 

Jane, less violent in her grief, but more sincere, pressed my hand 
and wept sitently. I saw she felt for the loss of her brother, uncouth 
aa he was and harsh to her ; for Jane was as diflferent a creature from 
Kate as a discriminating observer of nature could well discover. 

“ I am glad to see you, dears,” said f ; mtd I felt glad (hat the 
gallery round the hall was not well lighted, lest my looks bhottld not 
have entirely corresiamiled witli^iny woids. I will go and tell Harriet 
you are here ; your sudden appearance in her room might flurry her.” 

“ How is she, dear thing ?” said Kate. 
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Oh, quite well,*’ said I ; and how is my brother in health 

“ What, Pappy ?’* said Kate, who seemed scarcely to comprehend 
what I meant by the fraternal appellation. “ He is pretty well in 
health, dear ; but so shocked at the news, that we thought he would 
have died ; I think he would if Mr. Sniggs hadn’t been there.” 

“ He thought you would have comt to him,” said Jane; “ and your 
not coming, I think, vexed him a good deal.” 

That’s pleasant, thought I. However, it was necessary, now^that the 
thing had taken its present turn, that Harriet should be apprized of the 
state of affairs, and I accordingly announced the arrival. 

“ I cannot look at Kate with patience,” said Harriet. “ I know why 
she has come. What a silly, silly man your poor dear brother is !” 

“ Never mind,” said I ; “ we have no course but one to pursue, so 
make up your mind to be civil.” 

“ Dear Gilbert,” said Harriet, giving me oae of her kindest looks, 
“ whatever you wish me to do, I will do if I, can ; but the struggle is a 
difficult one, and nut the less so from being so totally unexpected.” 

Tn live minutes tlie young ladies were kissing Harriet on the dexter 
and sinister sides of her face, weeping as they thought became them, 
and ill half an hour more a refection was prepared in the dining-room, 
at which, dragged away from iny sanctum up-stuirs, I presided, and 
Sniggs and the two mourning nymphs assisted. 

What happened next day 1 reserve for the next ])ortion of my 
notes. 


SONG OF THE WINE-FILLED GOBLET. 

I HAVE kept my place at a rich man's hoard 
For many a weaning night. 

Where streams of dazzling splendour poUr'd 
A galaxy of light : 

No gayer^Tvelry hath rung 
Than where my home has been ; 

All that the Bard of Tens sung 
Has the wine-fiUbl goblet seen ; 

And much I oouM tell full many might deem 
A fable of fancy, or tal# of a dream. 

I have beheld a courteous band 
Sit round, in bright array, 

Tlieir voices firm, their words all bland, 

With brows like a cloudless day ; 

But soon lhj> guests were led, by the bosh 
To dash oi/t Reason’s lamp. 

And then God's noble image had lost 
The fineness'of its stamp;# 

And their sober cheeks have blush’d U| hear 
What they told o'er me, without slUimeor fear. 
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Their loud and tuneless laugh would tell, 
or a hot and reeling brain. 

Their right arms trembled, and red wine fell 
Like blood ou a battle plain. 

Oh I sad is the work that 1 have done 
In the hands of the sot and the fool. 

Cursed and dark is th^fatne 1 have won, 

As Death's most powerful tool ; 

And 1 own that those who greet my rim 
Too oft will find their b»Anc on the brim. 

But all the nectar-cup has wrought 
Is not of the evil kind ; 

I have help'd the creature of mighty thought 
And quicken’d the godlike mind ; 

As gems of first water may lie in the shade 
Akid no lustre be known to live 
Till the kiss of the noontide-beam has bctra}'d 
AVhnt a glorious sheen they can give — 

So the breast may hold fire iliat none can see 
Till it meet the sun ray shed by me. 

I have burst tlie spirit's moody trance. 

And woke it to mirth and w it. 

Till the soul w*oul(l dance in every glance 
Of eyes that were rapture- 1 it. 

I have heard the bosom, warm and rife 
With friendship, offer up 
lU faith in heaven, its hope in life. 

With the name it breathed in the cup; 

And I was proud to seal the bond 
Of the truly great, and the firmly fond. 

I have sened to raise the shivering form 
That sunk in the driving gale ; 

I liavc funn'd the flame that famine and storm 
Had done their worst to pale ; 

The stagnant vein has been curdled and cold 
As the marble's icy streak, v 
But I have come, and the tide has roll'd 
Right on to Che heart and the ehecd; $ 

And bursling words, from a grateful hrenst, 

Have told the precious draught was b^st. 

Oh ! Heaf'en forbid that bar or ban 
Should be thrown on the Bliss I bear ! 

But woful it is tliat renselcsti man 
Will brand roe with sin and despair. 

Use rnc wisely, and 1 wiV lend 
A joy ye may ^erislf and praise ; 

But love me too well, and my portion shall send 
A burning blight on thy day|^ 

Renieml>er the strain I sing, ns ye fillf 
Beware, the goblet can cheer, or kill !” 

^ Kliza Cook. 
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LIFB IN THfi" EAST.— NO. T. 

BY MICHAEL J. QUIN, AUTHOR OF A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN 
THE DANUBE/^ ETC. 

Until I travelled in Turkey, I think I never really knew the degree 
which woman holds on the scale of tfte creation. In the towns, in the 
villages, in the hamlets, in the fields, on the rivers, in the depths of the 
forest, or on the open plains » I beheld, day after day, only the face of 
man. Now and then, at a cottage floor, I espied from a distance the 
white veil, which denoted the presence of a female. But the moment 
my horse was seen approaching the sacred spot — for sacred it then 
seemed to me — away fled the sweet vision, and in its place appeared the 
frowning tuibaned forehead of my own sex, or perhaps a ferocious dog, 
preparing to devour me if I should venture too near the domain en- 
trusted to his charge. • 

I was positively sick of the face of man. His swarthy countenance — 
his strong beard — his glaring eye — his brawny, muscular hand — ^liis 
thick beshawlcd waist, with jnstols and ataghan stuck therein — his 
long pipe — ^liia longer cane — his clumsy slippered foot — became of- 
fcufcive to my eye. I longed to behold once more the roseate cheek — 
the soft look — the ruby lip — the tapering fingers of some descendant of 
Eve. Nor in the vale — nor by the fountain — nor in the vineyard — nor 
on tlie hill — nor amidst the herds or groves, was she. ’Twas man 
everywhere. 

Often on my car came the tinkle of the sheep or goat bell. As- 
suredly upon the declivity, where the animals wandered in search of 
herbage, there rmibt be a shepherdess, thought I ; and up the declivitj^ 
I rode, to botanize, as I told my guide, but iii fact to appease the yearn- 
ing of my soul by catching a glimpse — were it only for au instant — of 
the maiden, haply sleeping beneath the shadow of a rock, or a clump of 
brushwood, whose gentle voice, or oaten pipe, held them under control. 
1 cared not for costume : be her figure wrapped in the undyed lamb-skin, 
the winter-stained blanket, or the shreds of what once served as a mantle 
lor her sire — it signified but little, or rather nothing to me, provided I 
could detect through iicr disguise the bashful gaze of the l/eniininc race. 
But disappointment still was iny portion. Rumpled up in a rude canvass 
bag, or the hide of a rhinoceros, or something of that kind, appeared a 
little savage, half monkey, half Robinson Crusoe, fast asleep, his wallet 
(slenderly stored !) beneath his shaggy head, and a poor imitation of the 
pastoral crook by his side. Frankenstein was not half so tired of his 
troublesome creation as 1 was of liasciiliue nuisances, with whose origin 
I had nothing whatever to do. ^ 

At night we came late to what woitld be'icalled in France an auberge^ 
in the midst of a small clustre of houses. Beds were to be prepaid, 
Slipper was to be cooked, for I protested against going to rest upon a 
thmble-full of coffee, having had a long day’s ride, and no dinner, 
unless that name mky be applied to a crust of bread, an onion, three 
hard eggs, and a handful of rock salt. I insisted uphn the best supper 
the house could pioduce. We were, as usual, received by a man, who 
proceeded forthwith to blow up the embers on bis hearth, and to ge^bni 
coilee apparatus in order. But I was not to^ he put off in this 
He nkaded that his family were all in bed. No matter — I was starved 
iVW.— VOL, LI. NO. CCIII. * • a X 
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—supper — and a good supper — chicken — mutton — ^rice — and hot cake 
— 1 must have. 

Upon examining my conscience, as all good Christians do, or ought 
to do, by the light of the vesper star, which I went to look at, while my 
orders were in process of negotiation between the innkeeper and my 
guide, I was obliged to confess to myself, that though a good supper 
would be by no means disagreeable, yet the uppermost motive in my 
pressing for a hot supper, was the hope of attracting to what I supposed 
to be the culinary department, th^ w'omen of the family — the greater 
and minor “ lights of the harem.” I did, in reality, behold the light of 
more than one candle moving backward and forward behind the latticed 
windows of the upper story of the edifice, and w^hen within, I heard 
several light footsteps moving rapidly overhead. Now they are awake, 
thought 1, and duessiug and veiling, and down they must come presently 
with their stewpans and dishes, and all the produce of their larder. 
They would doubtless conceal their faces as much as possible ; but they 
could not cover their eyes, and even if they should, still the sylph -like 
figure would be there, the low, gentle voice might yield its music, the 
hand that would knead the flour, or turn the cake on the hearth, could 
not be gloved ! 

Alas ! while I was still indulging in these poetical reveries, in came, 
on a man’s head, a large wooden tray, and upon the said tray, when de- 
posited on the earthen floor, appeared, to niy amazement — I will not say 
to my horror, for, after all, the odour emanating therefrom was not un- 
grateful to the senses of a weary traveller, — a hot cake, a wooden howl 
filled with stcw'ed partridge, onions, and rice ; whereupon mine host 
Jjrought a jar and a napkin, and ])ouring some water upon my hands, 
and presenting me with the napkin with a look of hospitable cordiality 
not unworthy of the Patriarchal days, he invited me to partake of the 
meal thus magically placed at my feet. The footsteps ceased overhead, 
silence reigned thruugliout the house ; 1 could not even guess whethe*' 
there was a female lx;iug in the man’s establishment, and so I p 
ceeded — to despatch the partridge — convinced that the last plog\ 
must have swept aw^ay all the women from that part of the Ottoman 
dominions. 

Now let no sly reader of either sex get up in his, or her menial 
manufactory of scandal any thing in the shape of a suspicion against 
my character. Know yc, ancient maidens, clul)-frequenting l^chclors, 
and giggling consumers of bread and butter, stiU.in your teens or that 
1 am a Benedict ; and so faithful, so scrupulous in the fulfilment of the 
vows I have made, that if Nourmahal herself had fallen in HP way^ and 
flinging ofif her veil, surrendered th^ roses of her lips to my mscretion, I 
should not have so far forgotten the lone one I had left at hotne, as even 
to inhale their fragrance. Not 1 ! Putting aside the misprision of 
domestic treason that would be involved such a transactiont 1 i^Hy 
am a philosopS' r,. The feeling by which 1 was actuated had liothittg 
in it of the nr, .a'er ingredients, of which Lesbia of the beaming eye,” 
and all that sort *bf people are composed. Mine was a. pure Habnic 
search after that description of harmony wliicb is prnduqed by the 
blending of various colours, <ur diversified nr even contrasted sounds. 
Man, mjin ever^hete, if a garden without a flower — a souttd witb^flt a 
modulation. The light of woman’s eyes is necessary to make Attn look 
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The Manager's Note^Boek. 

Fox-hunting and horse-iocing were his delight : in the great New- 
market week he was scarcely ever absent. He has several times at- 
tended the race in the morning, and played the same evening at Drury 
Lane. In one instance, the race being delayed near an hour, he did not 
get to the theatre till the third agt of the “ School for Scandal ” had 
commenced, in which he was to have played Charles, having had relays 
of horses on the road, and in one hour rode eighteen miles. 

He remained at Covent Garden Theatre two-and-twenty years, which 
he quitted in May, 1174. In a‘ dispute with Colman, in 1773, he 
wrote thus : — “ All that has passed between us must be mutually and 
entirely forgotten, or we must go out and settle our differences like men 
and gentlemen.” 

In May, 1774, he went to France. In one of his letters he says his 
Rosamond is wi^h him (Mrs. Hartley), and that his wife never hinted 
a suspicion of the connexion, but the tongue of scandal will not let her 
return to Covent Garden. • 

In a public journal of the Slat of May, 1774, was inserted this : — 

The following is said to be part of a letter written by a gentleman to his 
wife previous to his elopement with a beautiful actress: — 

“ ‘ My dbar Love, — ^You and I have long lived happy together, and be 
assured at this very moment I love you more than any woman in the world. 

When you hear of the little excursion I am going to make with Mrs. H , 

be not alarmed ; it is a sudden impulse of passion which 1 own I have not 
had the courage to resist. There is something so bewitching and enchant- 
ing in beauty, that it bailies our strongest resolutions ; but it is an infa- 
tuation that will soon bo over. You must pardon me this one slip, and 
believe me when 1 declare, that though a momentary gust of passion may 
hurry me into trifling indiscretions, 1 never can find real felicity and true 
happiness but in your arms. 

“ • I am, my dear I..ove, 

‘ Your over affectionate, 

•* • 

« * Dover, May 27, 1774.**’ 

September 22nd, 1774, be made his first appearance on the Drury 
Lane stage in Richard the Third,” and remained at that theatre until 
he took leave of the stage on the 9th of June, 1788, in liis favourite 
part of Charles. He stated in his farewell address to the audience, 
that he had been thirty-five years in their service. During his thealittffi 
life he bever acted out of London during the summer recess, except 
once at Dublin and once at Bristol. , 

He acted Macbeth on the 10th of March, 1774, and announced the 
speaking of an Epilogue on liis intontion of retiring from the stage 

“ Full thirty-five campaigns Fve urged my way, 

Under the ablest generals of the day ; 

Full oflt have stood by Barry’s, Garrick’s side, — 

With them have conquer’d, and with them have died : 

1 now no more o’er Macbeth’s crimes shall lower— 

Nor niuitler my two nephews in the Tower— 

Here 1 no more shall rant * A horse ! a horse I* 

But mount ‘ White Surrey ’ for the Beacon Couree. 

No more my hands with tyrants’ goro shall stain, 

But drag the /e/on voTi/rom forth bis den I 
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who belong to Uie Cross appear to enj^ more liberty tlian I have ob* 
served elsewhere in those countries. They go about^ as in fSndand^ 
often in their hair, sometimes with handkerchiefs tied round their heads, 
but uniformly unveiled. In order, however, to signify that tliey have a 
right to these privileges, — privileges secured to them, by the way^ through 
the interference of Russia, — the/'arc obliged to wear conspicuously on 
the left shoulder, or breast, a red cross, which is usually worked in silk 
or worsted upon their dress. The sacred emblem has a most agreeable 
effect. It puts one in mind of thordays of the Crusaders ; it marks the 
civilising pow'cr of the Christian system of religion. Seen from a 
distance, it seems to one emerging fiom towns and districts wholly Ma- 
hometan, to restore nature to its usual order, and to bring back to the 
heart that cheerfulness of which the virile monotony of Turkish usages 
had for a season ^deprived it. 

It was upon encountering at a fountain, or engaged in some out-of- 
door businebs or amusement, groups of these Bulgarian maidens, that 
I felt what a vacancy tlierc would have been in the order of creation 
bad it bcLii altogether womaiiless. A world wholly filled with men 
might have been rendered l>y Omnipotence as conducive to his purposes, 
ns one distributed between the two sexes — creation following the law 
which gave birth to the original type of the race. But what a world 
that w'ould have been ! — if wc may judge from our present notions. 
We should have been without all that delicious tenderness which springs 
from the contemplation, the i)rotectiou of infant loveliness and weak- 
ness. Wc should have been w ithout that ennobling, enrapturing sen- 
timent — that electric chain which hinds two souls together, idcntUyiiig 
their hopes, their sorrows — lighting kindred smiles — summoning to tlie 
cheek teais that unite two hearts even more closely than smiles. Poetry, 
that gushing of the soul into music, would have been unknown to us. 
Music itself would have been undiscovered, and wc should not have 
understood the 

“ boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ; 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields : 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread roagniflceitcc of heaven!" 

ft 

On arriving at Constantinople I found that a greater relaxation had 
taken place in the system of feminine sv:cliision than 1 had b^ prepared 
to expect. Although the numbers of males in the streehljp^tly pre- 
ponderated over those of the softer sex, nevertheless the latter .were to 
be seen movfng about in every direction, all, however, more or less 
closely veiled. An English lady understands by tlic term ** veiled** a square 
yard or two of fine muslin or lace thrown over the head, and han^^ing 
down upon the bosom and back, through which the counUnfpee uiay 
still be discerned^ as the sun behind a gossamer cloud. jSiiqhJa the 
fashion in Spain — and a veil of that kind is imdonbMly a foodificfi^ibii, 
a coquettish apology, for thc^austerity of tbq garb int^ucc^^ 
countiy by the Moors. But the Turkish veil is very mneli .as 

tliat which is worn by females dedicated to religious oi^ers. ,/Tt jiif) .in 
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faetj it lawn Bcarf bound closely round the forehead^ Whidh to Cover 
the eyebrows, the chin, and mouth, the main object of it being the con* 
cealment of the features from man’s admiration as much as possible, ^ but 
which in practice is so contrived, as to provoke the said admiration to a 
higher degree than the said countenance unveiled would, perhaps/ in 
nine Cases out of twelve have ever excited. 

The veil as worn in Constantinople — the very metropolis of female 
ingenuity in the art of setting off personal charms — is so disposed as to 
permit the dark crescent of the eyeffi*ow, upon which a world of hand- 
maid diligence is bestowed, to be seen in its most perfect outline. Miss 
Pardoe tells us, for she can keep no secrets, that the crescent of which I 
speak is frequently improved by certain chemical applications, which 
have the effect of making an eyebrow of sixty years* growth look as ju- 
venile as one of sixteen. My gallantry refuses to seceive any such 
disclosure as this. Besides, the authority of s\ich a witness may be 
questioned, upon the ground of self-interest. Miss Pardoe doubtless 
has eyebrows of her own; licnce her promptitude to bear testimouy 
against the almost universal superiority, which those features assume in 
the land of veils over similar sentinels of the eyes in countries where 
tlie veil is unknown. 

Certain it is that by the arch manner in which the upper part of the 
lawn covering is arranged, both eyes and eyebrows, aye, and even fore- 
heads, arc often rendered peculiarly prepossessing. The portion of the 
said garb which shows itself beneath the mouth would seem also— most 
unintcntioiiHlIy, no doubt — to be very generally so folded as to display 
the mouth in its most winning poutfulnessy if 1 may dare to follow Miss 
P^rdoe*s example in inventing new phrases. And as to the cheeks, 
most of those upon which it was my lot to set mine eyes in tlie City of 
the Sultan, exhibited delicate roseate hues, and with the other visible 
portions of the face, exquisite oval outlines, such as I have seen in no 
other part of the world. My conscience ! — had I not been a Benedict, 
and a philosopher ! — 

Here again Miss Pardoe peaches — betrays the secrets of the harem. 
She has the courage to tell us that the Turkish ladies all paint. Paint ! 
That is a strong expression. A sign-board is said to be painted ; so is 
a ])ortrait, or a landscape ; but to say that the Turkish elhjanles paint 
ill any such a sense ns that, is a libel on tlicir natural charms. If of a 
cold moniing — and Stamboul has its frosty matins as well as London — 
a lady sitting at her toilet should think that, by reason of flie tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, the Hly of her check somewhat predominates 
over the Me, I sec no harm in her correcting the severity of the 
ccasdn by^viving, through the medium of a littleelixir, ora talismanic 
eamel-haired pencil, a memorial or (woof the late summer. But to call 
that painting,” is manifestly nii abuse of the English langu^e, and 
j-articiuajly of her Majesty the Queen’s English language, ^\hich is a 
dialod that permits no such freedoms. 

' ‘Agi^iiii if that mysterious, jealous, inexorable being, whom the poets 
cklt Tithe, should penetrate a lady’s chamber, and naving once found 
KW hfay there, repeat his visits lather ofteiicr than' the fair inhabitah^ 
desire, so as to distuib licr peace oP mind, and defraud her died: 
lustre wbich mental happiness was wont to difiusc over it, I 
’df lib law which should prevent h^r from showing the inliudcr the dodir 
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if she should think fit ; and in case he should not go quietly, to lay 
hands upon him, and tutn him fairly out, if her nerve enable her so to 
do. If in the struggle she should get warm, and an approximation to 
crimson on her pretty face disclose the scene in which she has been 
obliged to discharge the functions, which, in better regulated countries, 
are assigned to the constable, — is ihe to be blamed? Surely not. The 
first law of nature is self-defence. And yet Miss Pardoe would call 
that crimson paint / 

MoreoVer, an English lady can w^lk, or run, or ride, or drive where she 
likes. In Autumn she can pick up plenty of blushes, enough to serve her 
for a whole year, by the sea-side. She need never want exercise. If she 
have the privilege of Almack’s she may, provided she is asked, quadrille 
or galopade all night. When the Almackian season expires, if she 
belong to an archery association, she may j)crform her part in the “ Bow 
Stratagem ” w^ithtnit aiiy^injury to her complexion. And when tired of 
earth, she may fly through the heavens with Mrs. Green in the 
Nassau balloon, and rob the rainbow^ of its vermilion. 

But behold the fate to which the Ottoman Belinda is doomed. You 
enter — that is, if you be allowed to get in under the wing of so for- 
tunate a traveller as Miss Pardoe — a large, richly-carpeted apartment, 
surrounded on three sides by a divan — that is to say, a bench raised 
about a foot from the ground, softly cushioned, and covered with crimson 
shag: pillows abound, scattered* along the couch at intervals, gaily em- 
broidered with gold thread and coloured silks. Here also may be seen, 
a copious supply of coverlets suited to the season, a brass or copper 
cauldron filled with charcoal embers, if the weather l>e cold, a store of 
water and elegant napkins, for the ])urposes of ablution, and a koran. 
Two or three rose-wood brackets complete the furniture of the chamber ; 
and this chamber is called the Hjirein. 

The windows of the Harem are uniformly closely latticed, as well to 
exclude the eyes of prying curiosity from without, as to frustrate that 
which is often much more active within. These jalousies, however, 
are also very necessary to protect the Harem from the excessive light of 
the sun, in a region where, from the want of anything better to do, 
much of the day is devoted to sleep. “ Come and spend a long day 
with us ; bring your work, or your book, or l)otli, ind do as you like,** 
is a very common note of invitation between neighbour female friends 
in England. In Turkey they just as often 5ay, for as yet they seldom 
can write to each other, — Come to-morrow and take a nap with us.** A 
Turkish lady can sleep when she pleases — such is the force of habit — 
with the same facility with which she can take a cup of coffee or a glass 
of sherbet. She has only to arrange her cushions, sink flown upon 
them, and in a moment her blest^d soul is wandering through the 
gardens of Elysium. This is a habit which certainly does not tend to 
improve the complexion. A little artificial excitement may therefore 
be occasionally found indispensable beneath such a somnolent sky. 

Miss Pardoe has made another notable discovery in the City of the 
Sultan — viz., that, the ladies very commonly wear a quantity of hair, 
not their own ! Countries might be named nearer home where a simi- 
lar practice is said to prevaij to a very considerable extent. I have 
myself seen, what I have supposed to be a splendid natural accumulation 
of auburn tresses, upon the heads of ladies of a ** certain age/’ which 
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undoubtedly difl become them amazingly, and redncedf a, regular bap- 
tismally registered thirty-seven to an apparent t\|Fen^-two ! Is there 
anything mong in this ? A weakly constitution-^^ pueticali tempera* 
ment — a violent cold attended by fever, will sometimes act upon the 
capillary system in a most extraordinary manner. I have knowaj an 
instance of an individual — I shall nq^ say of which sex — going to bed 
with a perfectly black head of hair, and rising the following morning with 
a caput white as Caucasus ! — the consequence of a dream so dreadful 
that no suffering from real misfortuq^ could have been more severe than 
that which the sleeper is said to have endured on that fatal night. Too 
much sleep is inimical to capillary strength, and as the Turkish climate 
and the habits of the harem both require constant devotion to Morpheus, 
it is but proper that the effect of his power upon the tresses should be 
repaired by the hand of art. These the Ottoman ladies wear, when at 
home, wound amid the folds of embroidered handkerchiefs, which 
they twine about their heads, and secure by bodkins of diamonds and 
emeralds. • 

A Turkish lady of what may be cjilled the “ well-to-do ” mercantile 
class of life at Constantinople, usually dresses at home in a chemisette 
of silk gauze, trimmed with fringes of narrow ribbon, and wide trow'sers 
of printed cotton falling to the ancle. Her feet are bare, but she has 
near her little yellow slippers very beautifully ornamented, iu which you 
would think scarcely a toe would find room, and yet in which she con- 
trives to locate five, whenever she chooses, and even to run about with 
the utmost agility. It is, however, a real luxury to press the naked 
foot upon those soft velvety carpets, and so she prefers it ; the slipper 
being, however, always at hand, more for ornament than use. The 
reader may conjecture the sumptuousness of this appendage to a lady's 
toilet, when he is informed that I was asked five pounds sterling for a 
pair in one of tlie bazaars. A friend of mine in London lately received 
a ])air of these slippers from Persia as a present, which she very properly 
forthwith deposited upon the mantel-piece of her drawdng-room under 
a glass shade ! 

Over the chemisette is worn a robe of printed cotton of bright colorirs, 
trimmed with fringe, made in one piece, divided at the hip on either 
side U) its extreme length, and girt about the waist with a Cachemire 
shawl. A train is added, called an autery ; and, in winter, the in-door 
flress is completed by a tight vest generally of a light pink or green 
Colour, and lined with fur. When the lady ])repaTes to go out, she 
puts on her turban and veil, a long, loose, dark olive-coloiifed cloth 
pelisse, and yellow boots, like ogr old-fashioned Hessian boots ; but as 
she wears her slippers inside them, and they are therefore necessarily 
larger than a delicate foot can rcqwre, it must be confessed that they 
exhibit the pedal proportions of her figure to very great disadvantage. 
Upon this latter point the Turkish ladies do undoubtedly require some 
useful lectures, both by precept and example. But as for foot-dressing, 
commend me to the belles of Cadiz. There arc certainly no such 
ankles and insteps in any other part of the world you see upon the 
Alameda of Cadiz. They dazzle\mu like a sun-beam, so light, so airy, 
BO flitting, so spiritual : in fact Cadiz may be called the “ City of tqe 
Foot,” as Miss Pardoc calls Stamboul the “ City of the Sultan.” 

Turks dine, as well as other people. In the centre of the room in 
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,iwhich the wemble rfor that fKirpose, a wooden frumc is placed 
about eighteen indielB high; upon tliis frame ia deposited alarae wooden, 
or plated, or silver tray, according to the circumatonces of the family, 
and thereupon a capacious white basin filled with . soup. Around the 
basin are ranged ]M}rcelaiu saucers, filled with sliced cheese, nncliovies, 
caviare, sweetmeats, and pickles &f all sorts, box-wood spoons, goblets 
of sherbet scented with the rose, and pieces of hot unleavened bread. 
The operators seat themselves on cushions, tailor-like, round the tray, 
each having on his or her lop a liiien napkin, and the preliminary ab- 
lutions having been duly performed, they proceed to work. 

After the soup follow's a large dish filled with stewed mutton, poultry, 
game, and viands of various kinds, already divided by the cook into 
small portions, which arc fished up with spoons or fingers, as the case 
niny^be, all dipped in the same dish. It is considered a compliment to 
a stranger to pick out of the mass a leg or wing of a fowl, and present 
it to him — a compliment with which a Frank would on his first visit to 
a Turkish host he glad to dispense, but to which, nevertheless, he easily 
becomes reconciled, as the ceremony is really performed in a very 
delicate manner. For instance, the limb intended to be so presented is 
separated from the others with a spoon, and the host taking with the 
tips of a finger and thumb the very extreme point of tlic oblation, puls 
it before his guest in a manner that admits of no refusal. Small platters 
of various provender succeed each other rapidly ; fish, pastry, creams, 
then perhaps stews again of goose, turkey, peacock, vegetables, and then 
sweets again, without any regard to the programmes recommended by 
the Euglish or French professors of the divine art. A pyramid of pilauf 
literally crowns, or rather tiaras the feast. 

The ordinary drink at a Turkish dinner is water— generally delicious 
water they have — and 6her]>et. Latterly wine Inis been interpolated 
between the sherbet and coffee. The dishes being all removed, the 
attendants, of whom in wealthy families there is always a numerous 
tribe, bring vases of roec-water, basins, strainers, and embroidered 
napkins; and the ablutions being again consummated, coffee and pipes 
are served. The members of the party rise or remain smoking, just as 
they please, and stay, cr go away, or resume any occu{Mition which bad 
been inlerrujited by the meal, or settle themselves on the divan for a 
nap, or form a circle for conversation, as they may think fit. The per- 
fect freedom from every sjiecics of restraint bv which Turkish society is. 
distinguij"hed, gives it an appearance of civilization, which a Frank is 
surprised to jicreeive amidst so many remains of tlic barbarous ages. 
Its hospitality in this rcs|>Gct is really df the roost refined dcscHptioii. 

The usual routine, however, is for the luirty to return to .the apart- 
ment in which the family principally live. Here tJie mmsaljhci, or 
story ^-teller, often makes his appearance, to relieve the teditim of akntg 
evening. These story-tellers are men of considerable (alent,, who 
sometimes invent romances, such as may be heard on the Mole at 
Naples, but more frequently confine themselves to the traditionary tales 
of genii, and of imcieiit mystic times, inch ns these recorded in tl^ 
** Arabian Nights.** Some shine in comic nanativesi which occasionally 
sssume a dramatic form; oUiers approach the region of.frroe and 
buficonery ; while the higher order of these itinjersnt bards, fS/diey may 
be St} led, recite the compositions of Hafia and FerdausiVand the otbn 
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ivcll-kiiowii Persian poets. A few have succeeded in intenneavitig with 
much of imaginary lore, historical transactions. Their eloeutioii ifli re^ 
markably graceful and engaging ; and in order to make riie most of 
their vocation, they take care to divide their narratives, which they 
abruptly break off at the points wh^e the attention of the audiencb ia 
wound up to the highest pitch. Arrived at the boundary which they 
have prescribed to themselves for the evening, they suddenly spring on 
their feet, and run out of the house as quickly as they can. K stopped 
on the way, no entreaty can bring them back ; and if an early appoint- 
ment be demanded for going on with the sequel of the story or poem, or 
for bringing it to a conclusion, they have, or affect to have, prior en- 
gagements, which they cannot postpone. An addition to the usual 
present, however, soon brings about an arrangement agreeable to all 
parties. . ^ 

While the exhibitor proceeds with his narrative, the members of the 
family, and their guests, are stretched on the divan, or seated around 
him on cushions, listening to his narrative with all that profound atten- 
tion which children show in hearing ghost stories, or any other tales 
calculated to excite the imagination, sire and son, matron and 
daughter, smoking all the while eo incessantly, that the group becomes 
eventually iminerged in a volume of smoke, through which their 
features are scarcely discernible. 

This universal use of the chibouk is the predominant feature not 
only of private, but of public life in the East. By “ public,*’ T do not, 
of course, mean anything bordering on politics : I use the epithet as 
contrasted with the strict closeness of domestic routine, and as express- 
ing the unreserved exposure in which all the hours out of the twenty- 
four, not occupied in the Harem, are spent by a Turk who is not indebted 
to manual labour for his sustenance. The coffee-houses, in which they 
pass most of their time, are open to the gaze of all the world, even where 
those houses have no balconies. The balconies, however, which are 
very spacious, usually gain the preference. There the loungers of the 
town — and all are loungers who con afford to be idle— sit and smoke, 
and sip coffee all the day long. Sometimes a more substantial repast is 
added in the shape of a few sausages. In the balcony, too, the passing 
traveller takes his meal. If he he a Frank, he is abashed, until he gets 
used to it, by this open exhibition of his viaticum ; the more so, as it is 
■very probable that the said loungers, who take little or no notice of each 
other, will gather round him, aided, too, by all the little boys of the 
neighbourhood, and w*atch every morsel in its course of mastication 
with a degree of curiosity, or rSther of avidity, exceedingly provoking 
to an inexperienced wanderer. ^ 

I have often regretted that I could not inure myself to smoking, 
while travelling* in Spain, Germany, and Turkey. The incapability to 
enjoy a pipe, or even a cigar, made me such an exception in every 
gp’oup into which I happened to be thrown, that it was often quite 
annoying to be obliged to confess my deftciencies in that respect B<mie 
twenty 'times per diem. In Turkey, most especial^, a non-smoker is 
Im^ked upon as a sort of barbarian, or rather as an incompiehenaibte,*^ 
Not imwe ? How can you live ? Du yon eat 7 The one process fiOeine 
to a 'i'urk just as indispensable to animal existence astlie otfaer. Nob 
does one wonder at the universality of the habit in that country. , The 
tobacco consumed in the chibouk is there w perfect perfume, an inoense. 
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which is often of real practical utility in dispersing, or at least over- 
coming, the less agreeable odours that emanate from ill-ventilated 
chambers and streets polluted by pestilence. 

I can imagine, though 1 cannot enjoy, the power which a well- 
charged pipe, or a genuine Havanna, possesses to scatter on the atmo- 
sphere, thoughts that weigh too heavily on the craniologicul portion of 
the human system. A reverie of an hour or so, all about nothing, 
after a day’s work, whether physical or mental, must be delicious. There 
is, moreover, a sociality about the^ thing particularly pleasing. Four 
or five men who light their cigars at the same shrine, and contribute to 
form the same cloud, cannot long be strangers or enemies to each other. 
The “ emolliiur mores ” effect of tobacco is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in Turkey; it produces mutual civility in every district of an 
empire that as yet has to go through almost the whole process of ci- 
viliztftion. ' 

There is another striking peculiarity in Eastern, oral least in Turkish 
manners, which never failed to excite my admiration. Let a true 
Ottoman be employed how he may, smoking, sipping his coffee, dining, 
sleeping, sailing, walking, riding, writing, reading, fishing, selling, or 
buying, tljp moment he hears from the minaret the call of the muezzin 
to prayer, or perceives the approach of the hour for that duty, by the 
position of the sun, down goes his carpet, which he spreads on the 
ground, and as speedily do you behold his person prostrate, and his 
whole attention engrossed in the performance of his daily orisons. He 
is utterly indifferent as to the effect which this movement may have 
upon those who haj)pen to he near him. Whether he is surrounded by 
friends or strangers, whether in the steam-boat or the street, the 
Harem or the bazaar, the town or the country, in the drawing-room 
or the forest, he never fails, at the appointed hoiir, to pour forth his 
supplications to the God of the universe. 

Ih-ayer is really in Turkey, that which it ought to be wherever man 
exists — a part, and an essential part, of the business of life. In Christian 
countries the man who would withdraw from a dinner or card table to a 
corner of the room to say his inayers would be laughed at. Why so ? 
Because it is unusual. But why is it so unusual ? Because we think 
a great deal more of this world than of the next That is the plain 
answer, colour it how we may : and I regret to add that even among some 
nations which pride themselves upon their Biblc-printing, tract-distribut- 
ing, almshouse-building, charity<giving associations, I have never been 
fortunate 'enough to discern anything like the emotion which the act of 
prayer uniformly excites in a Mahometafi mind. 

T once travelled some hundred miles in company with an elderly 
Mussulman, whose regularity in the «performance of his devotions par- 
ticularly engaged my attention. He watched in the early morning for 
the rising sun, and the instant the disc rose above the horizon, his 
carpet was carefully spread; turning his face towards the cast, he 
stroked his beard two or three times; he then fell at once on both 
knees, and sitting ^ack upon his heels, he clasped hb hands, his lips 
the while moving rapidly in silent prayer. After prostrating himself 
thrice, he rose, felded his arms on nis oreast, continued hb prayer, re- 
turned to his first position on his knees, and bent backward and forward 
as if suffering the pangs of sorrow for hb past sins, and earnestly en- 
treating forgiveness for them. then prostrated his whole figure as 
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before, pressing his forehead against the earth in humiliation before the 
Purity which he had offended. These ceremonies he went through three 
times, concluding by stretching his hands, the palms open, towards 
Heaven. Finally rising, he stroked his beard once more, but with a 
manifest feeling of internal satisfaction, arising from the conviction Of 
the omnipresence of that Power to# whose protection he committed 
himself for the remainder of the day. From that moment he subsided 
into the cheerful traveller, ready to render to me every possible service. 

I did not at first understand a little mark of kindness which f received 
from a Turk soon after 1 passed through the north-western gate of 
Constantinople. He was walking out from the cemetery, and had in 
his hand n walnut, the shell of which he had just broken. Taking out 
a portion of the nut, he stopped me, and with a look of smiling kind- 
ness, asked me to accept it. I took it at once, and thanked him with the 
same familiarity as if I had known him a hundred years. I moreover 
ate the nut, notwithstanding my fears of the contagion, which, as I rode 
along, I saw filling the cypress groves all found me with funerals. I 
afterwards learned the meaning of this simple present to the newly ar- 
rived stranger. It was his mode of giving me welcome to the Ottoman 
capital, and assuring me of its hospitality. No visiter quits a Turkish 
house without some similar memorial of the kindness of his host. He 
receives a liandful of nuts — a cluster of grapes — a salad — or a cake — 
something on leaving to prevent him from returning home empty- 
handed, which would be considered unlucky, as well for him who ought 
to give, os for him who ought to receive. This trait of manners speaks 
volumes for the benevolence planted in the heart of the people of that 
country. An rcroir. 


MEMORIES AWAKENED BY MUSIC. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER KERR. 

Air— “ The days gone past** 


Never again may my bosom bo 
Wrung by such utter misery ! 

Never again be my pulses torn 
With the racking hopes and fears theyVe borne— 
Cease, strains ! or float around me— ’tis the same ! , 

For all extinguish’d is pale memory’s flame — 

No breath of music fsMts it into life, 

Th’ ethereal spark is gone ! the spirit rife 
Which met and kindled hsight expectancy 
Is dead and joyless ! Offer’d unto thee, 

'Twas pure and lambent light — Oh Memory I 
Wherefore, like heavy rain-drops on ray ear. 

Full now those accents with their moaning drear ? 

Oh, days gone past*^ ye once were prized and dear ! 
The verdure of my heart is sere and reft — • 

But one bless’d hope deceiving not, is left. 

Strains, hopes, or words — I ask not whence ye came ! 
Or cease, or float around me -*tis the same I 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY FAWKES. 

BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


When a man has once been very famous for jests and merry adventures, he is 
made to adopt all the jests that want a fatheri and many times such as are un« 
irorthy of him/'— d/oZ/evar’e Li/e ofBabe/ais. 

n — 

At iDidnight on the fifth of November, in the year of grace one thou- 
sand six hundred and five, Guido Fawkes, gentleman,” was discovered, 
“ booted and spurred,” in the vicinity of St. Stephen's Chapel, having 
on his |)erson ** three matches, a tinder-box, and a dark lanteriv;” ami 
purposing, by me?.ns of gunpowder, to blow up, says king James, ** the 
whole nobility, the most part of the knights and gentry,” besides **tbc 
whole judges of the land, with the most of the lawyers^ and the whole 
clerks !” For this one indiscretion Guido Fawkes has forfeited his 
gentility, and become a proverb of wickedness. In boyhood, we looked 
upon Guido Fawkes, gentleman, as one a little lower than the devil : he 
had four horns and a dozen tails. Years that bring the philosophic 
mind ” have divested him of these excrescences and appendages, and 
Guido Fawkes now appears to matured charities merely a i)cr8on of a 
singularly eccentric disposition. 

^me fivc-and-twenty years ago, it was the patriotic custom of the 
authorities of an Isle of Shoppy dockyard to bestow upon their appren- 
tices a few w’aggon loads of resinous timber, tliat a bonfire worthy of the 
cause it celebrated might be kindled from the public purse — that the efligy 
of the arch-fiend Guy might be consumed in a fire three times hotter than 
the fire of a furnace. Such fierce liberality was not lost upon the town’s 
people : their ardour in the burning business smouldered not : every 
man 8ub8cril>ed his plank or log ; and, from the commissioner in his 
unifoim, to Bobby in his pinafore, the fifth of November glowed, in the 
caleodar of their minds, a pillar of fire. For a month before the day, 
the coming anniversary busied the thoughts of boyish executionera, 
resolved to show their patriotism in the appointments of their Guy —in 
the grotesque iniquity of his face — in the cumbrous state of his huge 
ami-chair. To beg clothes from door to door was then the business. pf 
every lover of church otid state. To ask for a coat— a pair pf breechow 
shirt (the frill could be made of paper) — hose and hat, wap pot 
nendidu, but the fulfilment of a high social duty. 

Guy Fawkes would at length be dressed. A philosopher might h^ve 
finind good matter in his eleemosynciry suit. In the coat of the bloo4* 
thirsty wretch^ be might have recognised the habit of Scuin^thqslopaeOeri 
a quiet trader afloat of twenty thousand pounds— in the vest of the. vi)- 
hmous ruffian, the discarded waistcoat of Smallgrog, the boueat 
of a little house for sailors — in the stockings of the atrocioup ppsci^a;^ 
the hose of the equitable Weevil, biscuit-contractor to hisMajeatyfa jS^t 
^whilst, for the Idkther of tlio ficnd-likp effigy* Opy Faw^tp w[aa hp 
diJiibitedy and aAerwarda burned, in the brpiad-tpcd ahqea pi tJ|iat.|)eil:p^ 
men, Trap, the town-attorni^! i* f .i,. 

Tbecbau', to<^ in which (xuy Fawkes aa|A,mjght i^ppt liaye pentq, 
enshrined a justice of the peace— ar<4 the lantern fixed in the hand of the 
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diabolical, lynx-eyed monster — might it not have been the property of the 
most amiable and most, somnolent of all tiieBlueTawn w^^chmen ? And 
then the mask fixed upon the effigy — or the lump of clay kneaded into 
human features, and horribly or delicately expressed, according to the 
benevolent art of the makers ! — might not the same visor have been worn 
by a perfect gentleman, with considerable advantage, at a mosquerfi4<)~ 
might not the clay nose and mouth of the loathsome traitor have borne 
an accidental likeness to the very pink of patriots ? Let pjiilosophy 
ponder well on Guy Fawkes. • 

We will now attempt our childish recollections of the great Guy, 
Wc have waked at midnight, perhaps dreaming of the bonfire about to 
blaze, and thinking we heard the distant chorus sounding the advent of 
the Mighty Terror. No, it was the sea booming across the marsh — the 
wind rising and falling. There was nothing for it but to go to sled|) 
and dream of unextinguishable squibs and cu'ackers! At length, four 
o’clock arrives ; the cocks crow — the boys qan’t be long now. There — 
hark ! — how the chant comes up the street, like one voice — the voice 
of a solitary, droning witch ! We lie breathless, and shape to ourselves 
Guy Fawkes in the dark ! Our hearts beat quicker and quicker as the 
chant becomes louder ; and wc sit up in the bed, as the boys approach 
the door, and, oh ! how we wish to be with them! There — there they 
are, in full chorus ! Haik! — 

“ The fifth of November, as I can remember. 

Is gunpowder treason and plot — 

I know no reason, why gunpow^der treason 
Should ever be forgot !*’ 

Wc feel an unutterable pang, for loudest among the loud, we hear the 
shrill voice of Jack Taileton. “Ha!” we sigh, “ his mother lets/u/n 
out.” The bitteiness passes away with the — 

“ Hallo, boys! hallo, boys! make a round ring— 

Hallo, boys ! hallo, boys ! God save the King !” 

And now the procession moves on, and the voices die in the distance, and 
we feel wc are left alone ; and, in a few minutes, we hear new revellers, 
rejoicing in the captivity of a suit of clothes stuffed with hay, and called 
Guy Fawkes ! they pass on, and are followed by others, and our little 
brains are set at work, and seem seething in the song. Guy Fawkes ! 
Guy Fawkes ! Who— what is Guy Fawkes ? We had been told that 
Itfe had been caught with lantern, tinder-box, and matches, ready to 
blow up thousands of barrels of gunpow’der, and so to destrojTthe king, 
bishops, and members of Parlio^c^^* H must be shocking-^ve^ 
shocking : still, we could not perfectly envisage the atrocity— we coiild 
not make out the full horror. W^had an undefined sense of the great- 
ness of a king, though we hardly dared to hope we should ever see one. 
Wc had a less remote notion of the nature of a bishop, having be^ 
helped somewhat in our speculations by the person of the curate at tbo 
iemson church. “ Curates may come to be bishops, only bishops Hire 
YCrV much greater ; and curates have nothing upon their heads, 
etikiti Mshops might wear mitres.” On learning this, we moughl 
hishops were merely full-grown curates; in the same way that wt 
seen Poland hens with* their top-knots of feathers, only the 
hefort. bare-headed little chicks. It was thus, in the imvmn« of 
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ehildhoodi we disposed of the whole bench of bishops. But now come 
we to the difficulty — ^what, what could be a member of Parliament? 
Was it a living thing? If so, had it a voice? Could it apeak ? Could 
it sit? Could It say yes and no ? Could it walk ? Could it turn ? Or 
was it merely an image ? Was i): pulled by wires like sister Jenny’s 
doll? We had been told that members of Parliament made laws. 
Whattoere laws? Were they the lions and unicorns on the king’s 
arms ? Were they a better sort of cakes too dear for everybody to buy ? 
Little boys ate parliament-cakes— -were laws cakes for men If so, 
were they gilt or plain? — witli comfits or without? 

It is no matter, we thought, being unable to satisfy ourselves : it is 
no matter. Guy Fawkes — that shadowy, terrible mystery — had once 
lived and had tried to kill the king, the full-grown curates, and tliose 
undivined riddles-M-members of parliament. We again w'ent to our first 
question. Who \vas Guy Fawkes ? Did he have a father and ipother ? 
Was Guy Fawkes ever a little boy, and did he fly a kite and play at 
marbles? If so, how could he have ever thought it worth his while to 
trouble himself with other matters? There w^as something terrifying in 
the idea of having played with Guy Fawkes. We fancied him at taw 
— we saw him knuckle-down. No — it could not be ; the imagina- 
tion of the child could not dw'cll upon such an impossibility. Guy 
Fawkes a boy ! — a baby ! now shaking a rattle — now murmuring as he 
fed, his mother smiling down upon him ! No, no — it was impossible ; 
Guy Fawkes was never born — he was from the first a man — he never 
could have been a baby. He seemed to us a part of the things that 
had always been, and always would bc^a jjiece of grim eternity ; u 
principle of everlasting wickedness. 

(Is it in childhood alone — is it only in the dim imaginings of infancy 
— in the wandering guesses of babyhood, that we manifest this igno- 
rance? When the fiill-grown thief is hanged, do we nut sometimes 
forget that he was the child of misery and vice — l^rn for the gallows, 
nursed for the halter ? Did we legislate a little more fur the cradle, 
might we not lie spared some pains for the hulks ?) 

And then we had been told Guy Fawkes came from Spain. Where 
was Spain ? Was it a million miles away, and what distance was a 
million miles ? Were there little boys in Spam, or were they all like 
Guy Fawkes ? How strange, and yet how delightful to us did it seem 
to feel that we were a part of the wonderful things about us ! To be 
all upon this world — to be one at the great show of men and women — 
to feel, that when we grew bigger we should know everything of kings, 
bishops, members of parliament, and Guy Fawkes ! What a golden 
glory hung about the undiscovered '. « 

And Guy Fawkes, we had heard, had his head cut oiF,^and his body 
cut into quarters ! Could this be true ? Could men do to meh what wc hail 
seen Fulk the butcher do to sheep ? How much, we thought, had little 
boys to grow out of before they could agree to this ! And then, when 
done, what was the good of it — what could be the good of it ? Was 
Guy Fawkes eaten— if not, why cut him up ? ^ 

Had Guy Fawkes a wife, and little boys and girls ? Did he love his 
children, and buy them toys and apples — or, like Sawney Bean, did he 
devour them ? Did Guy Fawkes say his prayers ? 

Had Ouy Fawkes a friend ? Did j^c ever laugh — did he ever tell a 
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droll story ? Did Guy Fawkes ever sing a song ? Like Frampton, tKe 
Blue Town barber, did Guy Fawkes ever get drunk ? At length we put 
to ourselves the question of questions : — 

Was there ever such a man as Guy Fawkes ? Did Guy Fawkes 
ever live ? ^ 

This query annoyed us with the doubt that we had been tricked into 
a hate, a fear, a loathing, a wonder — and a mixture of these passions 
and emotions for a fib. We felt disappointed when we felt the reality 
of Guy Fawkes to be doubtful. We had heard of griffins and unicorns, 
of dragons that had eaten men like apples ; and had then been told that 
there never had been any such thing. If we were not to believe in a 
dragon, why should we believe in Guy Fawkes ? After all, was the 
whole story but make-game ? 

The child passively accepts a story of the future-rhe can bring his 
mind up to a thing promised, but wants faith In the past. The cause 
is obvious : he recollects few thimrs gone, but is full of things to come. 
Hence, Guy Fawkes was with us the Ogre of a nursery : we could have 
readily believed, especially after the story of Beauty and the Beast, that 
he married Goody Two Shoes, and was the father of little Red Ridinir 
Hood. 

But Guy Fawkes grows with us from boyhood to \outh. He gets flesh 
and blood with every November; he is no longer the stuffed plaything 
of a schoolboy or the grotesque excuse for begging vagabonds, but the 
veritable Guy Fawkes, “gentleman.” We see him, “Thomas Percy’s 
alleged man,” at the door of the vault, “ booted and spurred — we 
behold that “very tall and dcs])erate fellow,” lurking in the deep of 
night, with looks of deadly resolution, pounced upon by that vigilant 
gentleman of the privy-chamber, Sir Tliomus Knevet ! — We go wdth 
Guido, “ the new Mutius Scsevola born in England,” before the council, 
where “ he often smiles in scornful manner, not only avowing the fact, 
but repenting only, with the said Scfevola, Ins failing in the execution 
thereof.” We think of him “ answering cpiickly to every man’s objection, 
scoffing at any idle questions which were propounded to him, and jesting 
with such as he thought had no authority to examine him.” And then 
wc think of the thanksgiving of the great James, who gave praise that, 
had the intent of the wicked prevailed, he should not have “ died in- 
gloriously in an alehouse, a stew, or such vile place,” but with “ the 
•stwrt and niost honourable company*.” 

Guy h'awkes is, in our baby thoughts, a mysterious vision*-one of 
the shadows of evil advancing^on the path of childhood. We grow 
older, and the substances of evil come close upon us — we see their dark- 
lautcrns and snuff the brimstone. « 

See “ His Majesty's Speech coiiceruiug the Gunpowder Plot,” &c., in the , 
Harleinn Miscellany. 
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THE Manager’s note-book. — no. i. 

W* have been fortunate enough not only to receive some leaves from 
the manager’s book, but the proniise of many more. The devotion of 
the^ manager in question to the theatrical profession, his acknowledged 
activity , of research, and his unquestionable resources, render the 
acquisition most valuable. We lay them before our readers as they 
reach us, without regard to any historical or biogra))hical order, certain 
that they will afford our friends — ^at least those who have any theatrical 
feeling-^abundance of amusement and information. 

Our first communication is of Mrs. Clive; we suppose a remark 
beyond those which preface her letters would be useless— all the rest is 
known. 

KITTY CLIVE. 

Her father, William Raftor, of Kilkenny, was attorney to James the 
Second. The property of his father went to the crown, which his sou 
James (the actor) tried to regain, but in vain. Catharine Raflor was 
born in 1711 ; she was servant to a Miss Eleanor Knowles, who lodged 
at a fan-maker’s, in Church Row, Houndsditch. Beard firequcnteil a 
club, at the Bell, opposite, and heard Kitty singing, while performing 
her daily duty of washing down the steps of the door. He was charmed 
with her natural grace aqd simplicity ; he lost no time in communicating 
with his friend, Harry Carey, who took her under his tuition, and brpught 
her out at Drury Lane Theatre, in April, 1728, in Ismencs, the page in 
“ Mithridates,” where she appeared in boy’s clothes, and introduced a 
song with great success : she continued in the theatre at a very low 
salary, and only sung between the play and farce. In 1731 Coffey 
produced his Devil to Pay;” Miss Rafeor was the Nell, and she sur- 

C nsed and delighted the town by her performance, and at once esta- 
lished herself as the greatest performer in her line, and remained with- 
out a nval for upwards of thirty years. 

In 1732 she married George Clive, a lawyer, brother to Baron Clive. 
Their union was far from a happy one ; they very soon separated, and 
from the time they parted, although they both lived to a very advanced 
age, they never once met; and she said, very late in life, that he used 
her very^ ill, but it was so long ago she had quite forgot it. Her character 
remained unimpeachable to the day" of her death. 

^ She quitted Drury J^anc for Co vent Garden for a season or two, and, 
in 1744, published a pamphlet-^” The Case of Mrs. Clive.” She 
^rtly ^ter made up her differences with the managers, and returned lo 
Covent (^rden Theatre in December, 1744. The following season she 
raomed Oamck, and continued with him, at Drury Lane, till she look 
leave of the st^. 

* When Qarrick he^d that she intended retiring, he sent Hdpkinsi the 
^ptompter, to ascertain if such was her determination, but her high spirit 
would not condescend to give an answer to such s messenger. He 
then sent his bn^er George to her ; for be did not like to ,SMS6Unter 
her^im wss^in fosr of her— ^he was too much for iiini. ' Cfopige ivsa/ 
r^mived much in Hie stme Hay as the prom jdeS ; she howeVdkr foN 1^* 
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if his brother wished to know her mind he should have come himself. 
Garrick went to her ; their interview was shorti but cufiqup. He said 
all the handsome thing^s about her great merit, d;c., imd ehti^eated her to 
remain a year or two longer, which very civil suggestion she answered 
with a contemptuous look and a decided negative. Upon which D^y 
put an unfortunate question — Whalfmay you be' worth She very' 
sharply replied, ** As much as yourself.** “ Really /** said the little' 
manager, smiling. “Yes,** was her answer; “for I know .when I 
have enough, which you never will. 4 hate hypocrisy,** said she, “ and 
notwithstanding you have asked me to continue, I know you would light 
up candles for joy at my quitting, if it did not cost you anything.** They 
parted good friends, and she took leave of the public, at her farewell 
benefit, on the 24th of April, 1769. The play was “ The Wonder,** in 
which Garrick played Don Felix, Flora by Mrs. Clive fa part which by 
her acting became more prominent in the comedy than Violante); 

“ Lethe“* followed, in which she played the pne Lady. After the play 
she addressed the audience in the following lines, written by Mr. Wal- 
pole, her friend and neighbour : — 

" With glory satiate, from the bustling stage. 

Still in his prime — and much about my age — 

Imperial Charles (if Robertson be true) 

Retiring, bade tho jarring world adieu I 
Thus I, long honoured with >our partial praise — 

(A debt my swelling heart with tears repays ! — 

Scarce can 1 speak — forgive the grateful pause) — 

Resign the noblest triumph, your applause. 

Content with humble means, )et proud to own 
I owe my pittance to your smiles alone ; 

To private shades 1 bear the golden prize, 

The mead of favour in a nation's e>es ; 

A nation brave, and sensible, and free 

Poor diaries ! how little when compared to me ! 

His mad ambition has disturb’d the globe. 

And sanguine which he quitted was the robe. 

Too blest, could he have dared to tell mankind. 

When Pow’r’s full goblet he forbore to quaff, 

That conscious of benevolence of mind, 

For thirty years he had but made them laugh. 

Ill was that mind with sweet retirement pleased. 

The very cloister that he sought ho teased ; 

And sick, at once, both of himself and peace. 

He died a martyr to unwelcome ease. 

Here ends the ]^ral||;l, my generous friends. 

My exit no such tragic fate attends ; 

I will not die — lot no\aig panic seize you — 

If 1 repent-*l'll come again and please you.'* 

If ever there was a true Comic Genius she was one. She had neither 
person nor beauty to recommend her; she had a pleasing voice, with^a-i 
great taste for singing ; but Burgh says her^ne singing was abomineble^ 
her “ Tho* late I was a Cobbler’s Wife ** delightful. She had a facetiaua^i 
turn for humour peculiar to herself. Taylor, in his Records, «ay« 
wgs coarse, rude, violent in temper, and cared for nobody. After quitting; 
% stage sW passed a life of ease and. independence at Strawb^ Hiljk.f 
A(,faer several benefifa she produced some little temporary piece«» 

’ ivOV,— VOL, tl. NO. cciii. ^ 
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tirttre only then played : amoiig them were “ The Rehearsal ; or, Boys 
in Petticoats Every Woman in her Humour ” — “ A Sketch of a 
Pine Lady returning from a Route,” &c. &c. She acted ” Zara” upon 
one of those occasions, but it by no means added to her reputation as an 
actress ; another time she attempted “ Bayes,” which was a complete 
failure : she was urged on by Cibber to this act, out of revenge to 
Gfarrick. 

In 1784 she visited Drury Lane Theatre to see Mrs. Siddons, of 
whom she said, in her peculiar wa^, ‘‘ It was alt truth and day light. 

She was particularly attached to Miss Pope, who was her pupil, and 
in constant correspondence with her : the following is one of her com- 
munications : — 

“ Twickenham, October ye 17, 1784. 

“ My dsah Po^y, — ^The Jack I must have, anti I suppose the cook will be 
as much delighted as a line lady with a birth-day suit. I send you walnuts 
which are fine, but pray be moderate in your admiration, for they are dan- 
gerous dainties; John has carried about to my neighbours above six thou- 
sand, and he tcdls me tliere are as many still left ; indeed it is a most won- 
derful tree. Mrs. Prince has been robbed at two o’clock at noon, of her gold 
watch and four guineas, and at the same time our two justices of three and 
sixpence a-piecc ; they had like to be shot for not having more. Everybody 
inquires aftor you, and I deliver your comps. Poor dear Mrs. Hart is dead 
— well spoken of by everybody ; I pity poor old Mary that is left behind. 

“ Adieu, my dear Popy, yours ever, 

“ C. CtiVB. 

“ The Jack must carry about six or seven and twenty pounds. The wa- 
terman shall bring the money when 1 know what.*' 

Mrs. Clive died at her cottage at Strawberry H?*!, on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1785, and was buried in Twickenliam churchyard. On the 
outside of the church is a while marble tablet, erected by Miss Pope, 
her friend and pupil, in 1791, on which is the following inscription : — 

** Sacred to the Memory 

OF 

Mrs. CATHERINE CLIVE, 

Who died Dec. 7tli, 1785, 

Aged 75. 

Clive's blameless life this tablet shall proclaim, 

Her moral virtues, and her well-earn’d fame. 

In comic scenes the stage she early trod, 

• Nor sought the critic’s praise, nor fear’d his rod.* 

In real life, was equal praise her duo. 

Open to pity and to friendsh^i) too ; 

In wit still plea.sing, as in converse free 
From all that could alflicthumanity. 

Her generous heart to all her friends was known, 

And e’en the stranger’s sorrows were her own. 

Content with fame, ev’n aifiuence she waved. 

To share with others what by toil she saved ; 

And nobly bounteous, from her slender store. 

She bade two dear relations not be poor t 
Such deeds on life’s short scenes true glory shed, 

And heav’nly plaudits hail the virtuous dead.” 

On the western vei^ of Twickenham, towards TeddiogtOn^ is the 
elegant cottage occupied for many years by the late Mrs. Clive, and 
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sinte the residence of the Misses Berry. An urn hds been plaoe4 
the shrubbery, on which are the following lines by Mr. Whlpole, after^ 
wards the Earl of Orford : — 

** Ye smiles and jests still hover round, 

This is mirth's consecfated ground ; 

Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 

A matchless actress, Clive by name ! 

The Comic Muse with her retired. 

And shed a tear wheh she expired/* * 


The next item in the “ Leaves ** is a very curious and interesting 
memoir of Smith — an actor who, not very complimentarily to the rest of 
his profession, was always and uniformly distinguished as Gentleman 
Smith. 


GENTLEMAN SMITH*. 

William Smith, generally called Gentleman Smith, was the son of a 
grocer in the city ; he was brought up at Eton, and from thence went to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, but his conduct not pleasing his supe- 
riors, he was compelled to leave, upon which he gave \ip all idea of en- 
tering into holy orders, for which he was intended. An unlucky cose of 
intoxication required concessions which he would not submit to; the 
fact was, that being pursued by one of the Proctors, he snapped an 
unloaded pistol at him. 

Thus situated, his affairs being a little deranged from extravagance, 
and his father’s failure in business, he resorted to the stage for a live- 
lihood. He was engaged by Rich, and appeared at Covent Garden 
Theatre in Theodosius, in the play of that name, on the Ist of January, 
1753, in which he was so succcsbiiil, that the tragedy was acted on that 
and the three following nights. lie was announced as a young gentle- 
man, w'ho had never appeared on any stage before. 

lie was tall, well formed, and possessed a handsome face, not how- 
ever capable of strong expression ; his deportment was elegant and 
graceful ; and, in spite of a disagreeable voice, he was a pleasing actor. 
His judgment and experience rendered him unrivalled in many parts, 
and he was allowed to excel Garrick in ‘‘ Kitely;” he was the original 
Charles in the ** School for Scandal,” which part has suffered cousi- 
\i(<fably since his departure from the stage. « 

From his early school intimacy with Lord Sandwich he became ac- 
quainted with his Lordship’s sister, the widow of Thelland Courtney, 
Esq., to whom he was married in May, 1754, at which the family were 
highly indignant. Smith waited on* his brother-in-law, and proposed, 
as they considere<l it was a disgrace to the family that one of its rela- 
tives should be on the stage, to quit the profession, if allowed a sum 
equal to what it brought him. This Lord Sandwich declined, and Smitl^' 
continued his calling with honour and profit. The Hon. Mrs. Smith 
died in 1762, and her property went to the daughterstof her first hus- 
band, Some time after he married a second wife, with good property, 
who survived him. 

— 1..- ■■■ i — ■ I I If i , 

^ * This oottsffs, which wm called Little Strawberry HU1| was ooeapisd by AMt* 
nuiA Wood and his family for some years.'^Eo. « 

Y 2 
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Fox-hunting and horse-Tocing were his delight : in the great New- 
market week he was scarcely ever absent. He has several times at- 
tended the race in the morning, and played the same evening at Drury 
Lane. In one instance, the race being delayed near an hour, he did not 
get to the theatre till the third agt of the School for Scandal ” had 
commenced, in which he was to have played Charles, having had relays 
of horses on the road, and in one hour rode eighteen miles. 

He remained at Covent Garden Theatre two-and-twenty years, which 
he quitted in May, 1774. In a* dispute with Colman, in 1773, he 
wrote thus : — “ All that has passed between us must be mutually and 
entirely forgotten, or we must go out and settle our differences like men 
and gentlemen.” 

In May, 1774, he went to France. In one of his letters he says his 
Rosamond is wi^.h him (Mrs. Hartley), and that his wife never hinted 
a suspicion of the connexion, but the tongue of scandal will not let her 
return to Covent Garden. • 

In a public journal of the 31st of May, 1774, was inserted this 

“ The following is said to be part of a letter written by a gentleman to his 
wife previous to his elopement with a beautiful actress : — 

“ ‘ My dear Love, — ^You and I have long lived happy together, and be 
assured at this very moment I love you more than any woman in the world. 

When you hear of the little c.vcursion I am going to make with Mrs. H , 

be not alarmed ; it is a sudden impulse of passion which I own I have not 
had the courage to resist. There is something so bewitching and enchant- 
ing in beauty, that it haincs our strongest resolutions ; but it is an infa- 
tuation that will soon bo over. You must pardon me this one slip, and 
believe me when I declare, that though a momentary gust of passion may 
hurry me into trifling indiscretions, 1 never can find real felicity and true 
happiness but in your arms. 

“ • I am, my dear I^ve, 

•* ‘ Your over affectionate, 

•* • - 

” * Dover, May 27, 1774.**’ 

September 22nd, 1774, he made his first appearance on the Drury 
Lane stage in “ Richard the Third,*’ and remained at that theatre until 
he took leave of the stage on the 9th of June, 1788, in liis favourite 
part of Charles. He stated in his farewell address to the audience, 
that he had been thirty-five years in their service. During his thea lrtCM - 
life he bever acted out of London during the summer recess, except 
once at Dublin and once at Bristol. , 

He acted Macbeth on the 10th of March, 1774, and announced the 
speaking of an Epilogue on his intention of retiring from the stage 

Full thirty-five campaigns Tve urged my way, 

• Under the ablest generals of the day ; 

Full oflt have stood by Barry’s, Garrick’s side,— > 

With them have conquer’d, and with them have died : 

1 now no more o’er Macbeth’s crimes shall lower’-* 

Nor rauitler my two nephews in the Tower— 

Here 1 no more shall rant * A horse ! a horse I* 

But mount ‘ White Surrey ’ for the Beacon Cource. 

No more my hands with tyrants’ gore shall stain, 

But drag the /e/on voy. from forth his den I 
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• '-? Then take the circuit of my little fields, ‘ " ' ' ' ’ 

And taste the comfort that conteniment yields ; /- 
And as those sweetest comforts I review, 

Retlect with gratitude* they come from you/* 

On his retirement he took up hiit residence at Bury St. Edmunds, 
In May, 1198, he returned to the stage for one night, and acted Charles 
for the benefit of his old friend King. He was greatly received bjr a 
very full house, and, at the close of ^he play, modestly apologfzed for a 
vcicran*s playing a youthful part, with the following couplet : — 

“ Soften your censure where you can't commend, 

And when you judge the acAor — spare the friend^ 

He prided himself on never having played in an afterpiece; and it 
was reported that he liad a clause in his articles exempting him from 
acting on a Monday during the hunting seaseft), and providing that he 
should never wear a heard, or go down a traj). Several attacks were 
made upon him on these points, particularly by a person under the 
signature of “ Improvements,*’ which produced the following letter to 
a wxll-known editor : — 

** Beaufort Buildings, Tuesday 14th. 

“Dear Sir, — I am much obliged by your polite and friendly letter, and 
should return you my thanks in person this morning, was I not much indis- 
posed by a bad cold. 

“ I flatter myself I am not, or ever was, inattentive to the admonitions of 
fair criticism when they come from persons of avowed taste, knowled^, and 
e.xpericnce ; but how is an actor to determine when the most contradictory 
opinion appears in different papers, and from anonymous and concealed cha- 
racters ? The late Mr. Barry >vas persecuted for three months by a person 
who at last proved to be a servant be had discharged for drunkenness and 
dishonesty, and was afterwards transported for shoplifting. How, then, can 1 
be certain that ‘ Improvements’ is entitled to any attention ? If he is a gen- 
tleman he would not so mischievously attack me under a mask. I should be 
happy to convey to him my wish to take him by the nose in return for bis so 
repeatedly taking me by the beard. The circumstance of the beard is simply 
this : At the first reading of the * Carmelite,' Mr. Cumberland was inclined 
to his wearing a board ; but^ on being convinced there w'as not such a thing 
as a bearded Carmelite, and the difficulty of throiriti^ off the disg^uise, he 
agreed that the beard would be too gross an imposition on the lady, and 
therefore declined the whole of that business, and directed Packer to speak 
hc^Tifble Carmelite instead of bearded^ as published in his copy. Now, Sir, 1 
diuts say I need not take any pains to convince you 1 can have no objection to 
wearing the beard if the author wished it, or had you in your critique recom- 
ineiidou it, or any other allowed ?ritic. Indeed. 1 never see any paper but 
yours and the * Herald,* unless by great chance ; so that I may, perhaps, 
seetningly pay an inattention to the lifhts of other papers ; *but in truth I am 
little solicitous about them.* 

“A paper quarrel w*ith a masked enemy is a disagreeable business ; but 
if you can put'me in any method of conveying a letter to * Improvements/ 
you would add a very particular obligation to those already received by, Sir» 
Your very sincere and obliged humble servant, 

• •• W, Smith. 

“ Should this critic attack mo again, I should not be son 7 (provided ^ 
have no objection) to see my letter in your paper, omitting the line thus 

In ISDi he wrote the following sensible corrective letter to 
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Cooke, upon hearing of some noas irregularities in which that extra- 
ordinary comedian had indulged himself, to the annoyance of the public, 
to the degradation of his own character, to the debasement of the pro- 
fession to which he belonged, and to the injury of that very reputable 
establishment of which he was the^ a member : — 

Bury, April 27, 1801. 

** Dbar SiR,*-Dependingon the assurance you gave me in your letter with 
which you favoured mo, 1 ventured to pledge myself for your conduct to 
various friends, among which were Mr. Coutts (who tells me he has seen 
you). Lord and Lady Guildford, and many others of consequence. 

“ I have heard with real pleasure of your success, with real concern of 
your indiscretions. 

“ My dear Cooke, seriously consider what you have at stake — Fame ! for- 
tune ! comfort ! and esteem ! Consider the patronage and applause which 
the public have shown and are inclined to show you. To insult them is 
shameful ingratitude ; to* degrade yourself by intemperance is madness. 
You owe the public much : pay it as a man, as a gentleman, by good man- 
ners, by respect and gratitude. Have some regard, too, to the charaotor of 
an actor of the first rate, and do not disgrace tlie drama. 

“ I have said enough either to offend^or rouse you from your distemperance, 
but must recommend Anthony’s speech, in * All for Love,' to your hrequent 
contemplation : — 

“ ‘ Though fortune did not 
Come smiling to your youth. 

Yet purpled greatness meets your ripened years,' &o. 

The privilege of age, love for the reputation of the actor, and honour for the 
drama, I offer in excuse for this liberty ; and you arc bound to admit it ; 
and 1 trust you will at the same time believe me 

“ Your very sincere friend and well-wisher, 

“ Wm. Smith. 

“ Mr. Cooke, Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London.*’ 

In February, 1806, he came to town to sec young Betty act, and 
was so much pleased with his young Norval and Achmet, that he made 
him a present of a gold cornelian seal, with a beautiful impression of 
the head of Garrick, considered one of the best likenesses extant : the 
following lines and admonitory note accompanied the flattering pre- 
sent : — 

“ To Master Betty. 

** Roscius, the boast of Rome's dramatic story 
Left undisputed trophies of his glory : 

Not more illustrious by his scenic art 
Than by the social virtues of his heart. 

Our British Roscius, gra'^t and good. 

When on the summit of applause ho stood, 

Melpomene and gay «XhaUa Join'd 
To ^raco his talents with a taste refined : 

Whilst these immortalized his splendid name. 

His virtues consecrated all bis fame* 

May'st thou, young genius of the present hour, 

Whose bud anticipa^ so fair a flower* 

Spreading thy blossoms to a ripen’d age, 

Prove a third Roscius to the admiring stage. 

And, like those stars of Britain and m Rom, 

Bear the untaded Isurets to the tomb. 

Young Gentleman— The fame of roxx talehts has drawn an old ftllow- 
labourer in the theatrio vineyard nii fetkemettt^'at a eonsideraUe dis- 
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tance in a very advanced age, and he feels himself well rewarded for his 
trouble. 

May your success continue, and may you live to be an honour to the 
stage and to your country. 

** Let me recommend to you strict attention to the moral duties and to the. 
cultivation of your mind by the arts aild belles-lettres, without which )|ttle 
improvement can bo gained in your profession, much less in society. 

'* Accept iVom me a seal, a strong likeness of our predecessor, Garrick ; 
when you are acquainted with his character, keep his virtues in yeur mind, 
and imitate his professional talents as far as possible. 

CouhVst thou in this engraved pebble trace 
The living likeness of his plastic face. 

Whilst thy congenial spirit caught its fire, 

His magic eye would thy whole soul inspire." 

In June, 1806, he accompanied his friend Cumberland to witness 
the ddbut of his protege, Rae, who made his first appearance that even- 
ing, at the Haymarkct Theatre, in Octavian, in the “ Mountaineers:” 
they sat in the orchestra. The peasant who in that play hangs the keg 
at the mouth of the cave previous to Octavian’s entrance was played 
by Kean. When Kean became the rage in 1814, Smith came to town 
nurposely to see him, and returned at least half a KcantV^ ; but then 
nc had always been more than half a non-Kemblei#e. 

After a very long life of great respectability, he died in Sept., 1819, in 
his 89th year, at Bury St. Hdmunds. He directed that no biographical 
record of him should appear after his death.* He was buried, in ac- 
cordance with his wish, without pump ; and there is no stone nor other 
indication of the place of his interment. His will was proved on the 
14th October following, and the property sworn to be under 18,000/., 
which was principally left to his widow. 

« 

We now come — inasmuch as “ order ” is not the “ order of the day ” 
— to a very curious correspondence between Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Elliston, the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, which has never before 
seen the light, but one which cannot fail to be extremely interesting. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT AND KLLISTON. 

Elliston applied twice to Sir Walter Scott, then Mr. Scott, to write 
for the stage. His first application was made in December, 1811, and 
inv^ have been for the Surrey Theatre, as he was at that time uncon- 
nected with Drury Lane: his second application w^as made on his 
becoming lessee of Drury Lan^Theatre, August, 1819. 

Edinburgh, 6th January, 1812. 

" Sir, — was favoured with your fetter, and am much obliged to you ibr 
the polite expressions it contains, as well as your supposing me capable of 
advanoing in any degree the dramatic art or the advantage of its professors, 
as I am very fond of the stage, which is the only public amusement that I 
ever indulge in. 1 have at times, from my own inclination, or at the solid- 
tation of mends, partial, like yourself, to my other productions, been tempted 
to consider the subject your letter proposes to me. put, upon a mature 
consideration of my own powers, such as they are, and of the probable con- 
sequences of any attempt to write for the theatre which might fall short of 
' - — 

Hd# for our friend the Manager infringes upon thislost condition, waamMil 
pteiMCOd m •nnaise.'-^ED. 
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complete BuooeBs. 1 have come to the determination of declining every over- 
ture of the kind, of which 1 have received several. 1 have, therefore, only 
to express my regret that it is not in my power to assist your oxf^ions, 
which, 1 have no doubt, the public favour and your own talent will render 
successful without such aid. I am very glad I have been indirectly the 
means of supplying new subjects foi^ your theatre, and am very much. Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ 'Walter Scott. 

** Robert Elliston, Esq., 9, Stratford-place, 

Oxford-road, London.”'' 

Elliston’s second application ran thus : — 

My dear Sir,— Some years since 1 put the question, which I am now 
about to repeat. 

“ Will you write a play, and will you give me the refusal of it ? 

** 1 am aware that you have encouraged a doubt of your possessing the 
of that art ; but may'not the trial be made? I am willing to stake 
largely upon the result, and 3 ^ur fame need not be hazarded, because 1 will 
give you my sacred honour that no exposition of the author shall take place 
without your consent. Interested as I am in the result of this application, 
it is probable that my anxiety may betray roe into unbecoming solicitation. 

** Without, however, pressing the question further, I trust you will excuse 
and feel for those apprehensions which my new honours must produce. 1 
am desirous of passing my ordeal with the public approbation, and it is in 
your power to uphold my interests and the interests of the stage, if you 
feel an inclination to assist the fallen fortulfes of an establishment over 
which the genius of Garrick presided, and which has been graced by the 
talents of a Siddons and a Jordan. 

** I am, &c. 

** R. W. Elliston.” 

” Abbotsford, 3rd August, 1 81 9. 

Dear Sir, — I am favoured with your letter, and am much obliged by 
your favourable opinion of my supposed dramatic talents. But the timo' is 
long gone by that I could or dared have attempted «iny thing for the stage, 
aftd I by no means feel disposed to risk any reputation 1 have acquired upon 
so slippery and uncertain an adventure. It is not so much the power of 
conceiving dramatic character, and putting its expressions into the language 
of passion, which ensures success in the present day, as the art of construct- 
ing a fable and interesting the spectators in a series ('f events which proceed 
gradually to an interesting conclusion. Now, if I had in my better days 
any talent of the former description, it is much impaired by a course of til- 
health ; and of the last and most material requisite to success, I never pos- 
sessed a f hadow, for I never yet began a poem upon a preconcerted sfffy, 
and have often been well advanced in composition before 1 had any klea 
how I was to end the work. 

** I wish you every success in your new and diflicult situation, and have 
the honour to be, dear Sir, . 

Very much your faithful servant, 

•* Walter Scott. 

** R. Elliston, Esq., Leamington Spa, Warwickshire.” 


All this is remaikable, and worthy of remark ; but aa our readcra are 
disposed to change the strain from 

” Grave to gay, lively to leve^** 
we think we cannot conclude this nirat porlion of our leaveat"*aatuiniial 
as^they are, they are golden-^he^^tiiafllt^th a letter fiam that moat 
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renowned of all — because the first of all— equestrian peilbirmerei whidi» 
whatever the feelings of our readers may be upon any other erf* oilr first 
collection, we will venture to say will not affect them the least, 

ASTLEY. 

Philip Astley was brought up to his father’s trade, a veneer cutter, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at whicli place he was born in 1142 : he enlisted 
in the 15th, or Elliott’s own Light Horse, when he was seventeen.. He 
was always a remarkably expert hdTseinan, and, in consequence of his 
cquestrain skill, was speedily made rough-rider, teacher, and breaker to 
the regiment. After eight years’ honourable service, he obtained his 
discharge, and the General gave him, as a mark of his esteem, a charger, 
which charger lived to the age of 42. On his arrival in London, he 
found Paire had realised a competency by horse-ridiijg at Chelsea, and 
that Johnson and Sampson were exhibiting tl^eir feats of horsemanship 
at the Three Hats at Islington, at the Dog and Duck, and elsewhere, 
with considerable profit. With his charger, and a horse he bought in 
Smithfield, he set up for himself. He hired a field near Wright’s Half- 
penny Hatch, afterwards Curtis’s, very near Cuper s Gardens, where now 
stands the White Horse public-house in the Cornwall-road, Waterloo 
Bridge; as there was no public thoroughfare near, he was enabled, 
without much expense, by a partial fence, to exclude non-payers from a 
view of his exhibitions. lie then put forth as follows - 

“4th April, 1708. — Activity on Horseback, by Mr. Astley, Serjeant-Major 
in his Msnesty’s Royal Rcgcmcnt of Light Dragoons commanded by Lieut. 
General Elliott — near twenty different attitudes will be performed on one, 
two, and three horses, every evening during the summer, Sundays excepted, 
at his Riding School next Wright's Horse, or Hairi>enny Hatch, Lambeth 
Marsh'- not the Dog and Duck, N.B. Turn down on the left hand as soon 
as over Westminster Bridge, or at the turnpike, and over Black Friars 
Bridge by Christ Church turn on the right — being situated between the two 
bridges and near Cuper's Gardens. Doors to be opened at 4, and he will 
mount at 5 — seats one shilling — standing>places sixpence — will be much 
obliged to those ladies and gentlemen who will honour him with their com- 
pany, and will do everything in his power to gain their favour." 

On the nights he performed, he placed himself, on his white charger, 
in his regimentals, at the end of Pedlar’s Acre, the first turning on the 
left oil the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge ; there he gave out his 
blRTand pointed out the way to his Riding School, as he termed it. His 
Riding School was a field partly enclosed by some sheds, an*!i the rest 
slightly puled in : in the centsa stood a pigeon-house, across the top of 
which he placed a drummer, who accompanied his evolutions. He was 
very successful, and put forth miny curious advertisements and bills. 
After a few nights he announced a room at two shillings to see the per- 
lonhaiices : this was one of the sheds or barns — he made money* He 
next advertised to teach riding ; — 

“ The true and perfect seat on horseback. There is no creature yielde so 
mueh profit as the horse ; and if he is made obedient (p the hand and ipnr, 
it is f cAfV ihing that is aimed at. He undertakes to break in the ' 
Vicious horse in the kingdom, for the road or field, to stand fire, drams, &o.; 
and those intended fbr ladies to canter easy. His method between the 

fi k^and 1 n^age is peculiar to himself; no gentleman need dfis|MUe.nf 
ngn complete horseman that follows his directions, having eighk yeaia* 
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E ractioe in Lieut. Gen. Elliott's regt. : — for half-a-guinea he makes known 
is method of learning any horse to lay down at the word of command, and 
defies any man to equal it for safety and ease. 

Mr. Astley exhibits at full speed the different guards made use of by 
Elliott's Prussian and Hessian Hussars, also the manner of Elliott's 
charging the French troops in Gembony in the year 1761, when it was said 
that regiment were all taylors, notwithstanding they gained a compleat 
victory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Astley will perform this and every evening during the 
season, &c. The manner of Fence and Defence, as in real action, &o. &c. 

Spokm by Mi\ Astley as his horse lays down imitating daaJth, 

** My horse lies dead, apparent at your sight. 

But l*m the man can set the thing to right ; 

Speak when you please. Pm ready to obey : 

My faithful horse knows what 1 want to say ; 

But first pray give me leave to move his foot — 

That he is dead^ is quite beyond dispute. 

{The horse appears quite dead.) 

This shows how brutes by Heaven were design’d 
To be in full subjection to mankind ; 

Rise young Bill, and he a little handy. 

To serve that warlike Hero, Granby. 

{The horse of his own accord rises.) 

When you have seen all my bill exprest. 

My wife, to conclude, performs the rest.** 

In the spring of 1769 he took a piece of ground of an old man in 
Stangate-strcet, who formerly kept a preserve for pheasants there, but 
at that time a timber-yard ; he advanced him 2001., and had the timber, 
&c. secured to him by way of mortgage : the old man left England and 
was never heard of again : at the same time he found a diamond-ring, 
w'orth 60/., on Westminster Bridge, which was never advertised, lie 
enclosed the timber-yard (the precise spot where Astlcy’s Amphitheatre 
now stands) with a high paling, and built a wooden house in the 
situation of the present entrance : the lower part he made into stables, 
and the upper a long room for the gentry. The three rows of seats 
round the ride had a sort of pent-house covering — the centre was entirely 
open. He then advertised that slight showers would not prevent the 
performance, and that proper music w'as provided. Long room 2s. ; 
Riding-school I f. Open at 4, mount at 5. And he now, for thq^st 
time, introduced the ‘•Tailor riding to Brentford in Character.** The 
next year he added tumbling, and introduced an additional rider ; and 
at the conclusion of his season went to Paris. In the following year, 
1771, he introduced tricks on the cards by himself, and advertised that 
the jxsrformance would take place wet or dry. 

In 1772 he was opposed by Hughes, who enclosed a piece of ground 
near where the Albion Mills stood, on the Surrey side of Blackfriars 
Bridge, and called it the •• Aritish Horse Academy it lasted only two 
seasons. He was assisted by Breslau, and a variety of amusements ; and 
Miss Romanzini, a ehild of lour years old (the present Mrs. Bland) sung 
there, being placed on a table in order to be seen. Astley this yeart 1772, 
brought out his son, then live years old, who rode on two horsM. On the 
27th July he announced his last night; but the audience insisted on his 
continuing, and cried out “ Encore une autre firia,** and “ Encore une autre 
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semaine.” He replied, I will ;** and added, Gentlemen and Ladies, 
by the generous encouragement I have met with in this my native coun- 
try, for whom I have three times bled and am ready to bleed again in its 
defence ; and wherever I am I can but do well, I will therefore postpone 
my journey, and exhibit to*morrowg and every evening till the 3rd of 
August, which, I hope, you will accept as the last day.” In 1773 he 
announced that he had given up parading the streets, and “ never more 
intends that abominable practice.” Astley was a remarkably handsome, 
well-made man. In the parading 1/b mentions, he commenced the pro- 
cession^ mounted on his white charger, dressed d la mililaire^ in a 
light blue coat, followed by trumpets ; two of his riders, in their cos- 
tume, with his little learned pony looking out of a hackney-coach 
window, distributing bills for his British Riding School. On the 13th 
of July of that year, both he and Hughes were taken up for “ illegally 
performing.” Hughes did not open any mo»e, and Astley closed for 
the remainder of that season and the whole.of the next. In Oct., 1717, 
at the Kingston assizes, “The King v. Philip Astley, Riding Master, 
Westminster Bridge, for performing, contrary to act 25 Geo. II., various 
feats of horsemanship accompanied with music.” After a hearing of 
three hours Astley was honourably acquitted. 

In March, 1779, he announced two exhibitions by candlelight. He 
roofed over his ride with the boards purloined by the mob from the 
hustings at the close of the election, for which he paid a mere trifle to 
the men as they brought them in. From this period he continually made 
iinprovcmcnts till it became n regular theatre, introducing all sorts of 
exhibitions — dogs, cats, monkeys, giants, dwarfs, monstrous craws, 
ladies with long hair, monkeys without tails, musical infant thirty-six 
months old, grimacers, whistlers, &c. &c. &c. In 1780 he announced 
“ No dogs to loe admitted.” 

In 1782, hU Majesty granted him letters-patcnt, for fourteen years, 
to enable liiin solely to exercise and train horses, in a peculiar manner, 
to stand the noise of drums, trumpets, music, explosion of large ord- 
nance and small arihs, as also to practise agility on horseback, as a 
reward for bis unexampled pains. In this year Hughes opened the 
Royal Circus ; and on the 27th of December both Hughes and Astley 
were taken up and committed to New Bridewell, in St. George’s Fields, 
— they were liberated on the 13th of January. Hughes, by some ma- 
nauure, continued his stage, but Astley was obliged to pull his down : 
the theatres were both suspended. In the autumn of this yeas the King 
of France gave him ground in Paris, and he built a theatre there, after- 
wards Franconi’s, and for sevdfal years passed bis winters there. 

In 1792, after twenty years* management, he gave the theatre up to 
his son. * 

In 1794, while in France, his theatre was burnt, Aug. 17, and his 
wife died within a few days. He rebuilt the theatre, and opened it the 
following Easter Monday. # 

111 1803, in Sept., the theatre was again burnt down, and again re^ 
built as before, and opened on the following Easter Monday. . 

In 1827 he built a theatre in Wyeb-street, wliich he called Uie 
Olvmpic f^vUion^ which he disposed of to Elliston. 
in his case before the House of Lords, in 1787, signed by 
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manding officers of his regiment, it is stated, that by his spirited 
activity at Bremerlee^ he was the principal means of saving several men 
and horses from the accidental oversetting of a boat, for which Lord 
Heathfield promoted, thanked, and rewarded him in front of the regiment, 
for his bravery. i. 

At the battle of Emsdorf, he took a royal standard of France, prior 
to which his horse had been shot under him ; but being remounted, he 
brought off the standard from an escort of the enemy’s infantry, during 
which he .was wounded. Lord Hcifthficld particularly noticed this ser- 
vice, and Astley had the honour of laying the standard taken by him at 
his Majesty’s feet in Hyde Park. 

At the battle of Friedlmrg, when on the advanced guard, under a very 
heavy fire, he personally assisted in bringing off the hereditarj^ Prince 
of Brunsw'ick, when his Highness was wounded within the enemy’s 
lines. Astley, then a serjeant, with only four dragoons, charged and 
repulsed a party of Hussars who were bearing down to take advantage 
of the Prince’s situation. 

Astley died on the 24th Oct., 1814, at his house Rue de Fauxbourg 
du Temple, at Paris, whore he had retired by advice ; and w’as buried 
ill the Cemetery of Pere le Chaise. He left all his interest in the amphi- 
theatre to his son, for his life, and one-sixteenth to his widow. His 
complaint was the gout in his stomach : his age w as 72. 

On the 19th Oct., 1821, John Astley died at Paris, where he went for 
liis health, aged 54. He died in the same bod, in the same apartment 
as his father, and w as buried by his side. 

As a specimen of the elder Mr. Astlcy’s style of literary composition, 
we beg to submit the following letter, written from Paris in the year 
1786:— 

“ According to promise in my last on the 20th I silt down to write to my 
dear Mr and Mrs Pownal 1 forgot to mention in my last concerning the 
monkey, if it has no tail and tractable, Mr. Astley would be glad you woud 
piirchcs it for him, hut if a tail he wont Icrn any ihin^, we have lost another 
since we came to Pariss the little Black facd one dyd partly the same as tho 
other, 1 think wc arc rather unlucky in that Spetia of Animells*— Now for 
our journey from Caliss ; 1 was taken very ill the first night there with a 
violent pain in my heart shot throw to my sholder coud not turn in my heed, 
scears breath without screeming continued so 2 or 3 days : but thank God 
now am quite well. Poor J Taylor I think is a little crackd for he had not been 
in Paries a week but lie packd up his alls and was going to London skItM'in 
his Hoonf as if he was just come of Bedlam he sett 'of and lay one night at 
the place he was to take his carige from (which was a fi.sh cart by the by) 
but the smell 1 guppo.se cither turnd his sl5mack or his reason returnd, so 
he came back 1 have told him wliat you wrote, wo was much (but not 
ugrcably) surprisd to find the nearer wV came to Pariss ,we found snow, it 
continued 9 days very cold indeed we could not keep our selves worm but 
now we can .silt without fire again thank God for flreing hero is a dear article 
wo burnd near 2 guineas tlm first week GenI Jacio did not arrive before 
the 18th and we opend the it was lucky we soiid when we did or we 
should have been weather bound many days as he was. the Strong Man is 
gone to Bnissells fof his children I dont know when he will arrive we had e 

r K>r house on Tuesday 1 hope our Pig will take as he performs very well. 

fancy you are very busy about your little box — God sent you boath your 
Healths to Enjoy it many years pray does Mrs Smith, remember to bring 
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you some saleld as I begd of her, have you many Scholers, hope they vill 
turn out better than they did on the Rideing and years past. 

“ I shall esteem it a favour you will write every opertunity you hftve as 
that will add much to my present hapiness we go from here to Brussels in the 
time we wait for the park for we dont take but 14, 16, or 18 pounds a night 
only on the Sundays Mr Nicolee has done all he can to hurt us he has 
got our tumbling taken a way which makes it lay very hard on poor John as 
he does his Peasant & 2 Horses every night & his knee very bsd wears him 
out, would to god we had to or 3 years back taken care of our cash, and not 
run such lengths in Building as we might have enjoyd ourselves in the win* 
ter, but 1 doubt that grim looking gcntl? Death will visit us before we shall 
have thlt comfort — Gods will be done ; 

Mr. Astlcy has made a stage to be sui)poited by 8 Horses for them to 
tumble on but it is not finished yet, but we are in hopes we shall in spite of 
Nieoley obtain our old permition : Mr Hercule is not yet arrivd from Brus- 
sels. when he comes it will be a little respite for son .expect him every 
day. I began this letter the 23d but in hopes of good news in the schoole 
delayed sending it, but to no purpose so shall.conclude with all our respects ^ 
** mast obedient humble ser^ at command 

“ P Asti.ey 

Direction : Paris Dec 4 1786. 

“ Mr. Pownall 
to be left at the 

Royal Grove or Amp hi theatre 
Hiding House near 

West minster Bridge 
London.” 

With this invalualde specimen we conclude for the present month i 
but it is with infinite satisfaction we announce to our readers, that if we 
happen to live for twelve more months, they shall be furnished with 
materials equally curious, anuising, and interesting. 


AX PINE SKETCHES. 

BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OP “ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.*’ 

Mont Blanc. 

Thank Heaven I am again free ! Again in the open arms of Nature* 
on JthRi mountain’s side ; the eagle wheeling round my head ; tlie wild 
flowers casting incense to the skies; the green w'ood and the niver down 
below ; the magnific hills shooting far up above the clouds! Was not 
Milton right when he said, ‘Tt were an injury and sullenness against 
Nature not to go out and sec her riches, and partake in her rejoicings 
with heaven and earth?” 

Is it not rapture to have burst one’s prison-bars — to tear off the mask 
— to spurn the mean deceits of life — to feel the clastic mind new nerved 
— and a fresh spring throbbing in the vdtns ? How infinite the joy* 
and how blessed the escape ! Men are cruelly unjust to themselves andl 
ungrateful to Heaven : almost all can appreciate le positive good* but 
not one in a hundred knows the value of negative blessings — and yet 
die sum of happiness is chiefly made up of such. Shunning the illi pf 
life is scSrcely of less moment than sharing its delights. FreMom fitm 
pain is in itself pleasure; but to know these truths one must have 
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Bufiered. It is contrast that gives reality to feeling. What a hound, 
then, I have made ftom slavery to freedom ! How 1 have •* shuffled off 
the mortal coil’* of vanity and vexation ! 

A winter spent in the narrowed circle of social restriction, audaciously 
miscalled ** the world,” is a flt prsparation for that combination of the 
world's real charms in which I am now revelling. Then let me look 
back awhile, that I may truly relish what is before me. Rise up again, ye 
scenes of«Bham delight, parodies of pleasure, intense deceptions ! What 
an atmosphere it was ! How evei^ genuine feeling was patrched and 
withered ! What bloated sentiments panted through a forced existence ! 
The distortion of heart shown on the anxious brow — the vanity, the 
pride, the cringing courtiers, the haughty nobles, the servile second- 
rates, the crowd of petty passions, which form the total of the great.” 
How little of true elevation is there in that artificial sphere ! What 
tottering stilts men mount on ! — what rainbow blending of vapid colours, 
which people strive in vain to separate ! — what forced distinction of 
classes forming the lustreless arch, a motley mixture of devices crowding 
one vast ** escutcheon of pretence !” 

In this state of things there is no fitness — scarcely any one is at their 
ease. The few who are so are really those who despise the many. 'I he 
many, perceiving this, affect to imitate the few ; and they twist themselves 
into an assumed contempt of each other, investing hatred and malice with 
a piebald robe of mock dignity. Tlience comes the tossing of heads, the 
slirugs, the sneers, and all the fantastic tricks of ” fashionable” life. 
What a farce it is ! and this is the fitting scene where one may rightly 
look on it, away in far perspective, with, hapiiily, no microscope at 
hand to show its insect monsters in a loathsome magnitude. 

Here I can breathe without inhaling the fetid air of falsehood. Here 
I can boldly make companionship with Nature’s denizens, I need not 
to ask the pedigree of the pine-trees — those forest oligarchs of countless 
generations. There lurks no contagion of vulgarity in those full-flowered 
rhododendrons. Disease is not in the wild thyme’s breath. The bloom 
of this rock-rose is real. These snow-henps are purity, and heaven’s rays 
lie brightly on them. 

Oh, Nature, how divine thou art ! — how modestly sublime — how 
simply beautiful ! How thy true worshipper’s idolatry raises him into 
a part and parcel of thee! Who would not gladly let his turbid feelings 
pass through the filter of a scene like this ? m. 

Far aw?iy stretches the valley — ^up shoot the everlasting peaks. The 
river lies in liquid loveliness below. The pine-woods clothe the moun « 
tain-side with interminable depths of green. Tlie bills rite, chain above 
chain, till they melt away into the douds. And I am on the very bosom 
of Mont Blanc ! the monarch of this giant mass ! the greatest eleva- 
tion of the European world I But I must not lose myself in rhapllodics. 
Let me rather recollect what others have thought and felt in the 
self-same scene^ and marvel at the wondrous differem;^ the same objects 
produce in different men. 

It is scarcely from the class of mreat and vigorous Inteliects that vfc 
are to look for just exemplars of human foeling in extraordinary cases. 
Power be|[eta prMe ; and the ambition of disj^ay often overcomes the 
sense of real feelingii Great poets aCe themoHi bad guides to the 
mind’s wanderings in those stupendoda aceuss.^ 
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The exaggerations of genius, though they be natural to the indivi- 
dual, and their expressions unaffected, cannot be called nature — ^inas- 
much as that term, applied to moral feeling, embracea. tbo whole mass 
of mankind. Common minds are amazed and delighUpult fhofe l^len- 
did flights ; but not coming home tp the hearty the gr^t majUnty ^ 
readers have no direct sympathy witn the grand descriptions and sentiw 
ments poured out in profuse el(^uence by the inspired. 

For the poetic and philosophic few entitled to tnat epithet, the mighty 
neighbourhood around me excites Sensations which the vulgar cannot'* 
share. Different developments are, no doubt, given to the impressions 
made by the same objects in minds like those ; yet the general result 
is tlie same — intense delight, and awe, and wonder. Byron and Cole- 
ridge did not feel alike in their Aljnnc reveries. The powerful piety of 
the one was a wide contrast to the flercc philosophy of the other. The 
Morning Hymn ” is little like the thrilling stanzas of Childe Harold,’* 
or the fervid eloquence of Manfred \yhile the full tide of poeivy 
sprang from the same source in both. Yet how absurd would it ^ to 
fix on models so sublime by which to regulate or judge the general feel- 
ings of mankind ! We must descend low down in the seme of moral 
feeling before we reach the ordinal y level. And it may not be unamus^ 
ing to catch a few fugitive proofs of its varieties, furnished by the im? 
promptu pens of casual voyagers. To icach that level, then, let me 
quickly, but not abruptly, trace my way down from this high eminence, 
and returning towards the habitations of man, and the ways of the 
world, pause ere I make that one long step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 


Montanvert. 

IIow many thousand visitoi shave stood on this verdant plateau, gafised 
on that glacier sea, thrown up their looks on the terrible picturesque* 
11 css of the granite peaks, or the broad grandeur of the snow*covered 
mounds — unconscious of the marvellous and unrivalled combination ! 

A book lies on the table of the small rude building erected for the 
shelter and refreshment of voyagers, by some generous Frenchmao 
whose name I foiget, but which is immortalised in the memories of the 
guides, and probably in the pages of the guide-books. This livre des 
as it is called, is little more than an open register of names-*a 
motlfj^ collection of patronymics from almost all quarters of the earth, 
proving at least that curiosity is of no country, and that exi^ple and 
the fmie form the true centre of gravity, the attraction which leads 
mankind at will. • 

But along with the mere signatures, of the many, we have in this book 
the recorded sentiments of several.* The volume has disappeared which" 
contained the effusions of the Empress Josephine, Madame de Stail»' 
and others of note ; nor do I find any in the pages which remain^ thak 
can compromise the fame of any person of eminence dead or livings Btit> . 
even if I had seen, here or elsewhere, a scrap of doggerel attamied to*, 
some celebrated name, I should be disposed to consider it 
first from my doubt as to any one of literary reputation clmoBlhg 
it for the poor vanity of throwing.^ random standi or 
of rubbish, aud neit on the principle that I hope has mad^ininy 
veller charitably doubt the autlumticity of some yemified't»dhMl|ilh^ 
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** Album ” of a Gagtie, near Badeii«Baden» to which was affixed The 
Author of Highways and By ways*** 

To make j^gelgcri ou from the livre des amis of Montanvert would 
not^8|v^^l9P||W either for the purpose of establishing a general 
proof of dull ri&aldry 9 puling mediocrity, or whining cant. But the 
want of originality would make fne task too irksome ; and to search 
for exceptions would not pay the trouble. So a few random extracts 
shall be given, as I took them, by chance. 

** O mer de glacu, k ta vue 
L’ame est vivement emue, 

£t dc ton ^pre beniUd 
Le coour se sent transport^ I 
Mais faiit-il qiie tu produisc 
Sur Tospiit un tristc cfFet ; 

Car, hclas ! sur ce livrot 
On ne voit quo des bfitises !” 

" Ces vers cn offrciit iin iiouvel example,” is the sharp, but un- 
just note (not of admiration) appended to the above lines by one of the 
writeris countrymen, 1 judge ])y the hand-writing ; and the following is 
the dull and vulgar commentary of some thorough John Bull : — 

“Mare do «jlass ! 

No more like a marc than it is like a kangaroo, 

No more like a glass than a bottle. 

All humbug ! nothing hut ICE 

The following is a quatrain of genuine feeling, quite a relief among 
the nonsense that surrounds it. 1 was going to call it mi oasis in the 
—but I check my fine writing in honour of its simplicity 
“ O Chaniouni ! ta charmaiitc vallec, 

Laissc cn inon emur de bicn doux souvenirs ; 

Je lie t'ai vu (ju'uno joiirnee, 

Mais cc jour I'l \aut un an de plaisir.’’ 

It wodld be certainly somewhat mortifying to any one whose national 
sensitiveness sympathizes with the had taste and presumption of his 
countrymen abroad (which mine docs not) to compare tlie French rrrs 
with the English poeinj^ so to call it, which is thus scattered over the 
Continent. The next s[)ecimcn I give might have hcen meant in jest. 
If there is not point in it, at any rate there is paradox, and that an- 
swers at times almost as well for a clap-trap. It was the liest thing 
in the bopk, at least in that tongue which Milton so vcncratciT us 
** the language of men ever foremost and famous in the achievement of , 
liberty — 

“ Mont Blanc, tliou hsckmqrod theme of poets* lays ! 

Sick of the fools that have long sung in praise, 

J'tl say of thee what has not yet been said 
By the small living or the mighty dead ; 

1 say thou art beyond dosonptioii cuot, 

The meanest of God’s works and not the Arst: 

Fools alone feel devotion at thy sight, 

Tboii ailteist’s triumph, inflders flight t 
Who ean in tbee benevolenee descry. 

Or care for man, among the powers on high ? 

Around thee pain and want tbeir honrom shed, 

OV idiotiribes, halfsfaapon ififd ; 
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Thy avalanches blast the p^asanfs thil» 

And, demon like, exult to scathe th6 soil !*' 

Not many pages off I stumbled on a contrast : — 

“ Amid this glorious Alpine world. 

To thee, O God 1 llbend the knee, 

'Whose hand the elements hath hiurled 
Into this wild sublimity. 

To thee alone my spirit turns, — 

I gaze on thee — I*think on thee— 

Till gratitude within me burns. ’ 

But I cannot go on with the well-meant rigmarole ; particularly as I 
want to leave space and keep my readers in temper fpr the infliction of 
some other lines, scribbled by an nnonyinous liand and an ill-cut pencil 
while the author stood on tlm bridge at St. Martin, near Sollenches, 
and which he had not the courage to commit th the book of Montan- 
vert, in the same hand-writing with his naiine, which docs lie there— 
fly in amber: — 

“ To THE Moni Blanc. 

“ Man might bow down and worship thee, 

Eternal t} pe of purity, and power. 

And majesty ! Th} awful altitude, 

Thy solemn splendour, thy intense magnificence ! 

The clouds, insensate vapours as they seem, 

Stop on their nameless loute to do thee homage. 

And cling upon th) c\crlaslmg hciglits 
Like Ining things idasping the form the) lo\e. 

The winds, that whnl uprooted forests wide 
From the broad breast of many a giant mound, 

Sink softly in the lap of thy deep snows. 

And hush themselves on that soft couch to sleep. 

No rains durst full to sull) them, but turn 
To fleecy flakes as brightly pure as they. 

The lightnings scar not, nor the thunders shako 
Thy mighty front, high lifted into air, 

And far above the storm ! 

Now, aw ful mists 

Sweep slowly o'er thy sides, and sliroud thy head 
From the world’s gaze ! Ami when, at times, a part 
Of thy all glorious diadem bursts forth. 

It seems as though thou hadst upsprung tpw’rds Heaven 
Since thou wert last unveiled, or as if Heaven * 

(As well it might) had sunk to meet thee, 

Creation's masrerpuTc?! 

Unfathomed depth, 

And height, and width,* of majesty profound! 

How durst cold science and presumptuous man 
Profane thy glories by mere vulgar measurement ! 

Why did not thy vast brightness, or thy shadow. 

Blind them with light, or bury thorn in tlieir pride? 

And how did impious steps e'er venture on 
The topmost glory of those sun-gilt snows,* 

Planting the pigmy tread of mortal pride. 

To desecrate what God himself made holy T* 
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THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE.* 

BY AN OLD FOREST- RANGER. 

. e 

Reader, hast Ihoii ever indulged in that very pleasant, hiit, like most 
pleasant things, very wrong habit of taking snun ? Hast tlion ever, 
when iivwant of inspiration, flown for relief to thy snun-nnill, and, 
having tapped the Ca i rn- Gnrme ornaments tlie top, with a grave 

and philosophic shake of the head solcinnly raised the lid, and regaled 
thy famished nostrils >\ith a grateful pinch? Hast thou not, on such 
an occasion, forthwith discovered that the floodgates of thy wit have 
been opened, and that ideas have poured down uj)on thee, driving thy 
pen along with the resisilcsN impetuosity of a winter torrent? If thou 
hast, thou must "know, nr canst imagine, the dro\\s\, listless sensation 
which comes over one Avheu deprived of the insj)inng slimnlant — the 
dearth of ideas — llic utter want of fire which may he detected in the 
writing, or even conversation, of that luckless wight, who— haMini loin; 
indulged in the aforesaid very pleasant hut \ery wrong, or, as oiii fair 
helpmate liath it, very ilisgustiiig and very fdthy hahii — hath suddenly 
been debarred tlie use of Ins nasal food. 

Such, gentle reader, is the sad prodicannuit in whieh we, the ouc(‘ 
snull'-inspired Forest Ranger, are now phuu'd ; and, to all snuir-lakers 
at least, w'e look for sMnj)ath\ and a ienii'nt cii;ici>m of ihi* following 
pagc«, stale, Hat, and mipr«)fital)lc as an empty snnll'-innll. 

Thou art, no doubt, anxious to baiu tiic means by winch wc. an agi'd 
sinniu’, have so suddenly be('u con veiled- and thou shall he inioriiud ; 
but we mu>t first crave jHirmis''iou to ask oiuMjiK stmu — Ila-it ihou a 
wile, gentle rcatler — a lovinir lielpmate, who, oni of pnic kindness ami 
aflectinn, ami for thine »A\n ]ui»per g^aul, keejiclh lie. e in utuu’ snh- 
jeetjon? Or, jf ihoii art still in a slate of single hle.'setlncss, hast thou 
a fair frieml, a gnarduin angel in female iruisc, wlicjin thou huest hetter 
than thyself, and at who^e rommaud timu wonld>t lay down thy lile if 
reqiiireil If thou lia>t either one or otln-r, tli u can^t uiulcnstainl the 
means hy which our cou\ersiou hath been hiought aliout. If thou hast 
not, w'c must inform thee that imlliing short ol a V(iy influential helji- 
mate, or a much - helovcd female friend, hath powci to work sucli u 
miracle. 

Gentle, reader, outs is the former case. Our fair hclpmalc, Heaven 
bless her ! hath, after ruiniing in couples with a snuff]f nirfe for twenty 
long years, suddenly taken it into her luse lilde head that it ia necessary 
for her peace of mind that he should forlliwitli reform liia manners, 
jiurify himself, and discontinue the vile, filthy habit of sniifT-tuking- ' ii 
habit which, to use her own words, hegrimeth the fare, spoilctli the form 
of the nose — Heaven bles.s the mark !— destruyeth the voice, and even- 
tually nndermiiieth the conptifution. Remonstrance hath been vain. We 
have seen our beloved mull committed to the ilamcs before our eyes, 
and, with a heart-rending sigh, wc have bidden adieu to the inspiring 
drug for ever. 

We have this moment instinctively dived into the deepest recess of 
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The Great Western Jungle. 

our rapacious sporran in search of the consolatory snuff-mull which no 
longer exists. And this reminds us that we must once more crave the 
sympathy of our snuff-^taking readers, as well as the indulgence of our 
fair friends, which will no doubt be granted by the kind-hearted 
creatures, in consideration of the iJutiful and submissive manner in 
w hich we have yielded to the gentle influence of our aflcctionate spouse. 

And so — scratching our car and nibbing the tip of our pen, the only 
means now left to us of invoking pspiration — we proceed, With feeble 
hand, to record the further adventures of our two sporting friends, whom 
w'e left in the jungle, some two months back, ruminating over the car- 
cass of a dead bison. 

IIuw great a change has taken phace since they first entered the 
forest ! The sun is now high in the heavens ; the fresh morning breeze 
has died away, giving ])laee to a close, suffocating, stsamy air; and all 
nature ‘erms to be overpowered by the approaching mid-day heat. The 
stillness f»f death ])crva(les tlie woods wdiiclf so lately swarmed with life. 
N(»t a sound is heard to break the solemn silence, save, at long inter- 
vals, (lie tap of a solitary woodpecker, or the dismal wailing cry of the 
irre\ moiikej , w hieh, heard from a distance echoing among the hollow 
arclies of the forest, sounds almost unearthly, and, to a superstitious 
nnnd, would suggest ilie nlca of some* evil spirit of the woods denouncing 
wor' on the lash inlrudeis wliosc footsteps have dared to violate the 
awful solitude of the wilderness. 

hot we cannot attempt to de'^erihe the feeVmtfs of wonder and admira- 
tion almost aniountiinr' In awe, the wild spirit of romance, the ardent 
lo\e of ailventnri' with which, in our youngi'r days, we have wandered 
thr(iun:h tin' patlde'> forest, and listened with ra])tuic to the wild voices 
of the wootls as a lover to tlie soft >igh of hi" mistress. No; these 
feelimis are not 1o he deserihed, nor can the y he understood, save by 
ijiie wfui has wandenal rh'ep into the ti'aekless w'ilds of an Indian forest, 
with no e-)mpaiii(»n lait his tiaisty ride, no guide to dirci t his steps hut 
the lleiw sun which scorches the (rce-tops — by one who has seen the 
prowling tiger ei'oss his solitaiv path, ami stood pi'indly, silent and 
alone, over the pr<^rtrat(‘ enreass of the vampiished l>is(»n. 

We nnist, ilieiefore, lea\e onr readeis to imagine, as tliey best may, 
the ideas whieli are (liltinu through the Inain of our friend Charles as 
he 'Jits ujion the trunk <»f that f.dlen tree, with his head resting on his 
han.I,*mid gazing vacantly into the dark vista of the forest which lies 
in front of him. Ifis head is evidently full of poetry: he imfV be com- 
posing verses for aught or perhaps he is only admiring tlie 

dancing of the sunbeams, which, streaming through the thick foliage in 
threads of gohleu light, chequer earth with bright and fitful gleams, 
w hilst, over head, the jiulished gr(*en leaves upon which the rays hajipen 
to fall sj>arkle like emeralds amidst the surrounding gloom. At all 
events, he is indidging in a day-dieain (»f some sort, and whether the 
subject thereof he sunbeams or ladies’ eyes is no business of ours. 

Mansfiehl is reposing at full length upon the grass, smoking a che- 
root and amusing himself by making a sketch of the fallen bison — for 
he is a naturalist as well as a sportsman, and always preserves drawings 
of rare animals, or specimens of an unusual size which he may happen 
to meet w’ith. The Jaggardar is squatted at the root of a tree, with hia 
knees doubled up to his chin, puling ou{ huge volumes of smoke, and 
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apparently unconscious of what is passing around him — for his eyes are 
half closed, every muscle is relaxed, and his attitude is altogether one of 
dreamy, listless idleness; but it is only the repose of the tiger in 
ambush: every faculty is on the full stretch; noj a sound falls un- 
heeded on his watchful ear ; aiid^ from time to time, his breathing is 
checked and his wide nostrils distended, as if he depended as much on 
the sense of smell as on any other faculty, for obtaining that information 
of approardiing danger so necessary to the safety of a wandering savage. 

“ A splendid specimen, by JutMer!’* muttered Mansfield, solilo- 
cjuizing, as he carefully measured off a ta])c with which he had pre- 
viously taken the dimensions of the bull. “Two full inches higher than 
any one I have ever met with — and I have seen a few, loo ; we must 
take a note of this. Let me sec — what day? — aye, fifteenth May — 
M^'esteni Jungle — genus llos — variety Bos Guurus — rare animal — his- 
tory very imperfecily known. — Mem. look him up in Cuvier — large male 
-—height at the shoulder, six feet four — length from nose to insertion of 

tail, eleven feet — girth of forc-arm, two feet eiglit — girth of 

Ahhah sawmoo exclaimed the Jaggardar, suddenly starting from 
his indolent position, and stretching forward his neck, as if listening 
attentively to some sound which was not audible to his companions. 

“ Halloo, old fellow' ! what ’s in the wind now cried Mansfield, 
throwing down his note-book, and grasping his rifle. 

The Jaggardar returned no answer, i)ut continued to listen attentively 
for a repetition of tlie b«oiuid which had at first arrested his attention ; 
at length, having ap[)an ntly satisfied himself ns to its nature, and the 
quarter from whence it proceeded, he quietly relapsed into his listless 
attitude, merely uttering the woid “ ReeniMV 

“ A hear !*’ cried Mansfield, hastily siinving liis skctcliing materials 
into his pocket. “ Conic, Charles, my hoy, we must have his hide be- 
fore wc go to breakfast, hot though it he. What say you?” 

“ By all iiiaiiiicr of means,” cried Charles, starling to his feet and 
shouldering his rifle; “ never mind the heat; Lni up to anything after 
that brush with the Bison ; regularly savage ; fit to wap my weight in 
wild cats, as the Yankees say; so hurrah! and at him. Of course our 
friend Kamfxh can ferret him out for us : I shall never presume to doubt 
his powers in that way again, after wdlncssing the masterly style in 
which he brought us up to the Bison.” 

“ You may see by the quiet c.xpressioii of the old pagan’s ft^turcs 
that he \\Bfl no doubt upon that head himself,” replied Mansfield ; “ hut 
I shall just ask him the question, that wc may hear what answer he 
will make. Here, Jaggardar ; you hcKird li*bV;ar just now ?” 

“ //o, 5aAt6.” 

“ Shall we be able to get a shot at him, think you ?” 

“If it is the Safiib^s pleasure to do so ; but, for my own part, I 
have no quarrel with the bear at present, for although he docs steal a 
little honey, there is plenty in these woods for both of us.” 

“Oh! that is a very good excuse,” said Mansfield, winking to 
Charles: “ the Jaggardar talks like an old woman; he does not know 
where to find the bear, and wants to put us off by saying he has no 
quarrel with him.” 


* An excUmation of surprise* 


t A bear. 
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‘‘ Does the Sahib wish to laugh at the beard of old KamahV* replied 
the savage, with an air of offended dignity. “ Is the Jaggardar a dog 
that he should eat dirt, or is the Sahib a child, not to know that where 
the wild bee hangs her nest, there will the hear be found also? Go, 
Sahib, and try to throw dust in tffe eyes of the topee tvaliahs*.** So 
saying, the Jaggardar turned on his heel, and walked off with a sullen 
dogged air. 

“ So much for good example !**,cried Charles, bursting iifto a trium- 
phant laugh. I do like to see people practise what they preach. Do 
you recollect your good advice to me? ]Mind you always treat him 
with the utmost respect! Never interfere ^^ith him in following up a 
trail! And, above all things, avoid laughing al him!! IJa ! ha! ha! 
Capital ! I take it, my worthy preceptor has got himself into a scrape, 
and will find that the Jaggardar has turned the jolvc»against him.” 

“ Faith, you may say that,” replied MansTfieid, with rather a blank 
look ; “ I have fairly set the old devil's bristles uj), and it will be no 
easy matter to smooth them doun again ; however, I must try to coax 
the vermin into good humour, else, the chances are he w ill start off and 
leave us to find our way out of the jungle as we best can: in wdiich 
case our stomachs are likely to he belter acquainted with wild berries 
than hashed venison for the next two or three days, as I know to my 
cost. I lost myself in this forest once before, and have no fancy to 
repeat the experiment.” 

So saying, Mansfield followed the sulky steps of tlic Jaggardar, in 
hopes of bringing him to reason, wliilst Charles, wlio^e inward man was 
hcgimiing to w ax somewhat importunate for food, and w ho. consequently, 
did not altogetlier relish the idea of a few da\s’ ruralizing in the forest 
on such primitive fare as wild fruits and muddy water, watched the 
progress of the conference with no small degree of interest. 

'J he Jaggardar was at first implacable; but Mansfield had luckily 
great influence over him, and, after a h»iig ])alaver, at length succeeded 
in ])Bcifying him. A hearty ]nill out of the bramly fla>k, whieli Mans- 
field ahvays carried in his pocket, hut only to be used in eases of tmer- 
gcncy, completely restored old Kanmh to good humour. Ilis harsh 
features giadiially iclaxcd into a bioad grin as be fell the gemerous 
liquor warm his heart, and, extending Jiis bony hand to Mansfield, with 
an important and somewhat patronizing air, said — 

'' ‘^hcre is peace between us — upon my eves be it ; the bear shall he 
made to eat the S(ihib'’s bullets.” 

Peace being thus hajiuJjyasfc^rccl, no time was lost in proceeding to 
business. The Jaggardar led the way, ns usual, advancing directly into 
the thickest part of the jungle, anil occasionally breaking a small branch 
from the trees wliich he passed, to serve as landmarks in guiding him 
back to the spot where they bad killed the bison. 

“ Dekko, Sahib exclaimed Kamah, with a broad grin, as they 
emerged from a thicket of bamboo and came upon an open space in the 
forest, in the centre of which stood a teak tree of gigantic proportions. 

That is the sort of bait to catch hears : the Sahw will know it when 
he sees it again,” and the old villain chuckled mightily at his own wit, 
as he pointed to the topmost branches, from whence depended huge 


• liiterally* Men who Tear Vats— Europeans. 
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semicircular masses of honeycomb several feet in depth, which looked 
as if it must have required the united labour of many successive gene- 
rations of bees to have constructed them. 

There,” said Mansfield, pointing to the stem of the tree, the bark 
of which, as high as the branches, jvas much scratched and torn as if 
by the claws of some Hiiimal ; “ there arc Master liniin’s marks pretty 
distinctly visible, and, from tlic number of them, I should guess he is 
tolerably punctual in his visits to the Jaggardar’s bee-hives.” 

“ Sawmee,^' whispered the JaggaKlar, cieeping close up to Mansfield 
and touching him on the shoulder; (Ir/thny Sa/t/A,** and he ])oinled 
eagerly towards the top of tlic tree. Mansfield followed witli his eye 
the direction indicated ; and there, in the midst of a dense mass of 
foliage, a small jjatch of black fur was faintly visible. 

“ That ’s our friend, by all that *s beautiful !” cried he, rubbing his 
hands. “ Here, Charley, dny boy! do \ou lake the fii>t shot, and let 
us see how cleverU you can knock the old fellow olT his perch.” 

“ Whcic is he.^” asked Chailes, looking n]>, and shading his e}cs 
with his hand. “ I can sec noihiug.” 

There, among that thick mass of leaves at the very toj) of the tree : 
do you not observe a small black spot?” 

“ Aye, aye ; now I have it.” Charles raised his rifle slowly and 
fired. The bear remained motionless, and the shnip rattle of the bullet 
as it craslied through the branches left no diUiht that it had missed its 
object. 

“ Below him,” said Mansfiehl, with great composure, at the same 
time luising his ride and filing quiekl\. This shot was answered by 
a sudden growl and a convulsive stuit on the pait of the hcai, but lie 
still icmained motionless, and showed no synipltans of being woiindt d. 

“ Another miss!” cried ('harles, in greuf glee. “ l*ve still a chance 
to draw first blood, after all ; hurra !” 

“ By the heard of the Prophet, I la heve \ou are right,” said Mans- 
field, regarding hia rifle witli a look of astonishment, such as a keeper 
might lie c.vpectcd to bestow on a favouiite jiointc r who had buddtMily 
taken a fancy to riinning in to birds, instead ofdrujiping at shot. “And 
y< t I can hanlly believe that fUinrher woidd make such an egregious 
mistake either. I had tull six square inches of black fur to fire at, and 
the range is not above bcventy vaids. Well, never mind; better biek 
next time: but, in the mean time, we must gel light under the tree to 
liave a viev <d’ him, for I see he has shifted his position. That shot 
was too near to he pleasant, whether it hit him or not. I la! whiit^s 
this?” continued Man.sfield, ns he loobcii *t^v%^4uds from the root of the 
tree, and felt a large warm drop fall upon his forehead. “ Blood, as J 
live ! and plenty of it, too. See, it dimes paltering down amongst the 
dry leaves like rain. I thought Clincher would Iianlly play me such 
a trick as to miss at that distance.” 

As he said this, a rustling was heard in the branches overhead, and 
the bear sliding from the branch on whicli he was perched, began 
slowly and cautious\y to descend the tree, turning his licad from side to 
side, showing his teeth in a threatening manner, and growling fiercely 
at his assailants. Charles raised his piece, and was about to fire. 

Huhl,” cried Mansfield, as he busied himself in reloading the 
barrel of his rifle which had been discharged ; ” fair play, fair play : 
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don’t take an iingentlemanlike advantage of poor Bruin ; he is a gallant 
fellow to think of showing fight against such odds, and it is but common 
civility to let him reach the ground before we proceed to further hos- 
tilities. You shall have the first round with him if you only keep 
quiet and let him get down.” • 

Charles lowered his rifle, and stood watching the clumsy progress of 
the bear with great interest. The poor brute had evidently received a 
severe wound, and moved with great pain and difficulty. Paster and 
faster pattered the large drops, forming a crimson pool at the foot of the 
tree. The growl of defiance was changed to a faint moaning cry, half 
stifled hy the blood which now bubbled copiously from his distended 
jaws; the faintness of death was upon him ; he no longer attempted to 
descend, but clasping his fore-paws firmly round a ])rojccting branch, 
held on with convulsive energy. • 

“ It’s all over with him,” said Mansfield; “give the poor brute 
another shot, and put him out of pain.” 

Cliarles instantly fired: one deep groan was heard: slowly and re- 
luctantly the gigantic fore-paws relaxed their hold. 

“ Stand from under,” slionted Mansfield, and next moment the 
enormous black ma«s descended to the earth with a velocity that made 
it rchonnd several feet, ellectuallx exlinginshing any spark of life which 
might have remained. 

“ A most inglorious victory said Mansfield, returning his ramrod 
with an inqiaticnl jerk ; hut the skin a uood one, which is all that 
can he said in favour of imr exph>it. An<l now, rnethinks, wc had best 
wTud onr wa\ homewanU, fi)r we arc full four miles tiom camp, and tlic 
heat is enough to fry one’s brains into an om(dctrc.” 

“To say nothing of tin* want of hreakfu'^t,” continued diaries, wliose 
nioulh watered at the very nieulion of an umeletle; “ 1 feel as empt} as 
a kottlc-drum, and Iinnerv enough to cal the hind leg of a donkey 
without sail — (i//nns^ mo?i Cnpituinr,^^ 

“ Will the Siihih not kill another hear?” asked the Jagirardar, with a 
knowing look, as the two sporlsinen were aliout to nio\e utf. 

“ To he sure avc will,” exclaiineil both the young men in a breath, 

“ if yon will only find him for us.” 

“ Kiimah can lind him,” replied the savage, with a confident air; 

“ follow me.” 

Thi.*.Iaggardar spoke thus assuredly, from having remarked that the 
dead hear was a male, and knowing that, if he followed the ftail back- 
wards, there was little doffij^^ |Jiai jr would lead him to the hiding-place 
of the female and her cubs. 

As good luck w'ould have it, th^ trail led them in the direction of the 
I’ainp, a circumstance which induced our twm s})ortsnien to follow the 
riij)id strides of tlieir conductor with double alacrity. After pursuing a 
tortuous course, through an almost impenetrable jungle, for upwards of a 
mile, the trad suddenly ceased on the edge of a small muddy stream, the 
opposite hunk of which rose to a considerable height, and was composed 
of huge splintered masses of rock piled one upon another in wild con- 
fusion. 

Wc arc not far from her now,” said Mansfield, cocking both 
barrels of his rifle, and throwing it across his arm ready to be used at a 
moment’s notice, whilst old Kaniak wailed across the stream, and 
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hunted about, like a hound at fault, in hopes of finding n continuation of 
the trail amongst the bare rocks ; but their hard surface afforded no 
vestige of foot-marks even to the experienced eye of the savage. 

The indefatigable Kamah had climbed more than half way up the 
rocky bank, hunting with the eageiVicss of a terrier, and poking his nose 
into every crevice which afforded the slightest probability of concealing 
a bear, when, on turning the angle of a rock, he suddenly started back, 
and bcckfined, with eager gestures^for Mansfield to come across. At 
this moment a terrific growl was heard ; the Jaggardar, casting a hasty 
glance over his shoulder, sprang, witliout hesitation, from the dizzy 
height into the bed of the stream, and ere he reached the w'ater, the 
infuriated bear appeared upon the very ledge of rock which he had 
quitted, giving vent to her impotent rage in a prolonged roar, and 
glaring, with the malignant eye of a baffled fiend, on the intended 
victim who had so narrow ly escaped her jaws. 

Quick as thought, Mansfield discharged his unerring rifle, and the 
bear, rearing up to her full height, rolled headlong down the rocky steep, 
failing right over jioor Kamnhy who had not yet had time to scramble 
out of the water. 

The Jagirardar had hardly uttered a yell of astonishment, w’hcn he 
found himself firmly clasped in the deadly cmhuicc of the hear, and 
felt her hot breath blowing u])on his cheek. Twisting his body round, 
with the agility of a wild cat, he avoided the first grasp which she made 
at his head; and knowing full well that he had nothing else for it, 
thrust his naked aim, without hesitation, between her extended jaws, 
seizing the root of her tongue, with the desperate gripe of a man who is 
determined that nothing hut death shall force him to quit his hold. A 
deadly struggle now ensued; the two combatants — each equally savage 
in his own way — rolling over and over, and struggling, like two incar- 
nate fiends, in the midst of the muddy stream, now crimsoned by the 
blocnl which flowed copiously from the wounded hear. And it was well 
for the Jaggardar that she had been wounded, else the contest wroiild 
have been sjieedily ended. Mansfield stood fur some time anxiously 
watching their movements ; with his forefinger resting on the trigger of 
his rifle, in hopes that .«onie lucky turn mieht give him an opportunity 
of firing into the hear: aiul more than once the weapon was raised to 
his shoulder; hut so ([uick were their evolutions, tlmt he did not dare to 
risk a sliot. Fr.r an instant the shaggy hide of the hear appcfTTed on 
the surface ; and cie it could he well distinguished, its place w^ns sup- 
j)licd by the dusky figure of the sa v^e-r : l {j» teeth firmly clenched — 
every sinew' in his wiry frame s tramc (1 li i most to cracking — and his 
blood-shot eyes starting from their sockets, in eon.«cquciice of the dreadful 
pressure he endured. 

“ This will never do,*’ exclaimed Mansfield, hastily throwing down 
his rifle, and preparing to plutigc in the w'atcr ; but ere he could do go, 
the blade of old KamafCa hunting-knife was seen to flash brightly in the 
sun, and next moment he started to his feet, with a savage yell of 
triumph, flourishiiiji; the blood-stained weajion round his head, whilst the 
lifeless body of the bear floated slowly down the stream : he had just 
withdrawn it from her heart. 


r/p be f 07 {tinu€(l.) 


Koondah. 
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Ah, surely there are moments when thy heart 
Must think of her it has sc^coldly banished ; — 

Does not my image to thy memory start. 

Though all that made iU earlier charm be vanished ? 

Do you not think of me sometimes at night, * 

When the dark hours are^passing still and lonely, 

The pale stars watehing with their dreamy light, 

And thou art with thy own hushed thoughts left only ? 

Do they not bring me back ? Dost thou not say, 

Perhaps this very moment she is weeping 

Those bitter tears that pride subdues by day. 

To wet the pillow that I keep from sleeping !* 

Does the still midnight waken no remorse. 

No pity for the mi.sery of thy making? 

FaNe as thou art— I could not wish thee worse 
Than one sad midnight of my own awaking. 

I hear thy voice, 1 look within thine eyes, — 

Then start to think it i^ but an illusion ; — 

False as thy promise. Heeling the ties 
That bound me to thee with such vain delusion. 

Then I recall thy winls and looks, and think, 

IIow could they wear such true, stich tender seeming ? — 

I think till 1 can bear no more, and shrink, 

And mock myself for all this idle dreaming. 

IIow many words of thine I now recall, 
iScarce noticed at tlic time when they were spoken ; 

Alas ! how true love fondly treasures all 
The slightest things, like some heart precious token. 

1 wish I roiild forget them— for they keep 
Calm fioiii my waking hours — rest from my pillow, 

Like those uncertain restless winds that sweep. 

Rising with their perpetual strife, llie billow. 

If weary of the weight upon mv heart, 

I struggle to be glad with vain endeavour; 

IIow soon I sicken of such seeming part ! 

Tlie spirits I would force are gone for ever. 

If T am sad and weary, and fling by 
The tasks in wj^lmTii^ l^e my old delight no longer : . 

All other sorrows liring one sadness nigh, — 

Life's cares are strong— Jmt those of love arc stronger. 

Love lias its part in every other thing. 

All grief increasing and all joy impairing; 

Death is the only hope, for death will bring 
Rc>t to the heart, fevered with long despairing. 

Ah, then, farewell, there is no more for mo ; 

Those sunny looks tliut turn them on to-mofrow; 

I hope not, fear not, and but wish to bo 
Where the last shadow falls on life’s last sorrow. 


L.E.L. 
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Do YOU rccal what now is living only 
Amid the memories g-rncred at the heart?— 

The quiet garden, ({uiet and so lonely, 

AVhere fruit and flowers had eaeh an equal part ? 

\Vheu we had gathered cowslips in the meadow 
We used to bear them to the ancient scat, 

Moss-grown, beneath the apple- tree’s soft sluidow. 

Which flung its rosy blossoms at our feet, 

In the old, old times, 

The dear old times. 

Near was the well o'er whose damp walls were w'ceping 
Storkecrop, and grounsel, and pale )ellow flowers. 
While o'er the hanks the strawberry phinls were creeping 
In the white beauty of June’s eailiest hours. 

The currant-biiNh and lilac grew together ; 

The bean's sweet breath was blended with the rose ; 
Alike rejoicing in the ]>leasant weather 
That brought the bloom to these, the fruit to those. 

In the old, old times. 

The dear old times. 

There was no fountain over marble falling : 

lint the bees murmur'd one perpetual song. 

Like soothing waters, and tin* hiids w'ere calling 
Amid the fruit-tree blossoms all da\ long ; 

Upon the sniiii) gras> plot stood the dial, 

Wl^o^e measured time ^tiunge contrast with ours made : 
All ! w'as it omen of life’s after trial, 

That even tlien the hours weie told in shade. 

In the old, old times, 

The dear old times ? 

Tint little reekeil we then of those siek fancies 
T*) whicli in after life the spirit Melds : 

Our world was of the fairies and nuuunces 

Witli which we wandered o’er the summer fields : 

'J'hen did we question of the down-halls blowing 
To know if some slight wish would come to pa.ss; 

And if we feared a shower we sought where grow ing 
Soiiu? weather-flower which wu.* our weather'gla:s.s : 

In the old, old times, 
lie dear old times. 

Yet my lieart warms at these fond rccolloctions, 

Breaking the heavy shad^'W on my day. 

All ! who hath eared for all the tleep afTeclions — 

The lo\e, the kindness J rinvc thrown away? 

The dear old garden there is now remaining, 

As little of its bhwin ns rests with me. 

Tliy only memory is this sad rompfaining. 

Mounting that never more for u.s can ho 

The old, old times, 

The dear old times. 

L. E. L. 
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THE DIVING-BELL. — NO. I, 

CAPTAIN FALCONER. 

It would be a tedious and a meb^icholy task, to explore the fate of all 
the literary adventurers, who liavc set their sails for the haven of iiiimur- 
talily, and foundered on the rash voyage ; but then; have been barks, 
seaworthy and valuably laden, too, which yet have gone down in the 
tide of time, shattered, perhaps, hy collision, or becalmed fiy neglect; 
and to visit these wrecks of literature, and bring to the liglit what is 
rich and rare in their cargoes, is the ser\ ice to which we devote our 

l)lVTNC.-nELL. 

T1h‘ work, of w'hich w'c are now' about to give an account, is entitled 
“ The Voyages, Adventures, and Imminent Escapes, of Captain Richard 
Falconer; intermixed with the VoNages aiyl Adventures of Thomas 
Randal, ot Cork, Pilot.” On tin; tly-logf of a coj)} of this very rare 
hook, which l>elonged to Sir Walter Scott, there is this note in his hand- 
writing : 

“ Tliis book I read in early youth. I am ignorant whether it is 
altogether fictitious and written u|-on l)e I'oc’s plan, wdiich it greatly 
lesoinhlcs, or \\lu thcr it is only an exagtjerated accoiuit of the adven- 
tnrea of a real person. It is very sf^arce ; for, endeavouring to add it 
t ) the other favourites of my infancy, I think I looked for it ten years 
to no purpose, and at la^t owed it to the active klndnes^ of Mr. Tepy ; 
yet Richard Falconer’s adventni'es seem to have passed through sc\cral 
editions.” 

Mr. Lockhart, in his locently ])ublished life of Sir Walter, has pre- 
ser\td the letter of aeknow leilgment to Mr. Terry for procuring this 
hook, wliicli, says Scott, “brings hack, wiili vivid associations?, tlic sen- 
timents of my childhood, I might almost sa\ infancy. Ntilhing ever 
disturbed my feelings mure than when, sitting by the old oak-table, my 
mint, Lady Raehurn, used to read the lamciilahle catastrophe of the 
ship’s departing witliout Captain Falconer, in consequence of the whole 
parly making free witli lime-punch on the eve of its being launched.” 
It will presently he seen that Sir Walter has not rememhered the inci- 
dent with (piite his ii.sual accuracy ; hut it is not less interesting than 
he dcscrihos it. 

In entering upon this narrative, the reader will hear in mind the 
state of maritime uflairs in tropical regions during the 17lh century. 
The Clown of S])ain, whicli, under a papal bull, claimed exclusive 
dominion in the West the continent of America, show'cd 

little toleration to the subjects of other nations inteiloping in the ncwly- 
discovered seas. After a time, tlic mariners of all the other European 
countries began to make, common cause against the monopolizing 
Spaniards; and out of that association sprang the band of adventurers, 
who became formidable, and presently outrageous, under the title of 
the Buccaneers. Upon their suppression, w hich was about the close of 
the nth century, there arose a still more (ksperate jace, who preyed, as 
common pirates, on the commerce of all nations ; and the barbarities 
of these ruflians, together with the still lingering jealousies of the 
Spaniards, made the navigation of the American seas so perilous, that, 
at the close of the 17th and commeucement of the 18 th ccuturies, the 
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dates of Falconer’s adventures, the trade of the tropics wore the aspect 
of chivalrous, rather than of commercial, enterprise. 

Richard Falconer was born at Bruton, in Somersetshire. Like most 
other heroes of maritime adventure, he was smitten in early youth with 
a longing for a rover’s life ; but life family, who were in good circum- 
stances, opposed his inclination, until his father, having been robbed of 
almost all his property by a person in his employment, at length con- 
sented to 'let him try his fortune on^hc seas, presenting him, by way of 
outfit, with 100/., and recommending him to the care of Captain Pulte- 
ney, on old friend resident at Bristol. Pulteney received him with great 
kindness ; and, having put him in the way of improving his mathe- 
matics, of which he had acquired some knowledge at school, procured 
him the post of a ma‘e, or rather assistant, on board the Albion frigate. 

The Albion sailed for Jamaica on the 2nd of May, 1609. As soon 
as she w’as out of sight of land, the qualms of Falconer, who ha«l never 
been afloat before, began to move the mirth of the sailors, who cried, 

There’s an excellent master’s mate! He’ll hit Jamaica to a hair, if 
the island were no bigger than the bung-hole of a cask.” “ I must con- 
fess,” writes he, “ I believe myself to be the only person vho ever set 
out on his first voyage as master’s mate, without ever having seen a 
river that w'as navigable.” 

After being Ixjarded by a pirate, and rescued by an English ship, the 
vessel in which Falconer sailed arrived safely in the West Indies. He 
visited several of the islands, of which he describes the aspect and the 
natural ])roduotion8 ; and, on the 7th of Scptemlxsr, reached Jamaica. 
From that colony he went, by permission of his captain, in a ^^h>op^ to 
Campcachy, on the coast of Yucatan, a province of New Spain, to 
the logwoofl with which that territory abounds. This'jwas a dangerous 
service, which the wood-cutters were wont to perform with all prac- 
tic^le secrecy, and under the protection of an nrined fospe from* their 
^v^els ; for the Spaniard.^*, if they caught the trespassers, hnd no incrcy 
^ them. 

In the course of Falconer’s trip to Campeachy, one of the sloop’s crew 
ihelated to him the following history of a similar expedition, undertaken, 
about ten years before, by an English sloo]>, of which the narrator had 
been on board. The wood-cuttcra, trusting to accomplish their i)iiri>ose 
in the usual clandestine manner, got quietly on shore, all but six, who 
were left on board to take care of the vr.sscl. As soon as the mam body 
of the crew were thus separated from their sloop, the Spaniards, who 
had intelligence of their descent, dispat ched a iiuinl)cr of canoes, con*- 
taining in all abou^OO men, and sciSeoTIerJ ‘without resistance on the 
part of the six on^^ard, who were Jnstantly clapped under hatches. 
Having ransacked her, and sent everything of value on shore, they made 
preparations for trepanning the absent crew, of whom a detachment was 
to return on board, the very following night, with a load of the logwood. 
With this view the six English prisoners were, on the next evening, 
taken up to the deck, and compelled to stand there as their comrades ap<» 
proached in the long Ijoal frAn the shore, on nain of instant death if they 
should dare to give the slightest warning of what had happened. Tlie 
long boat’s crew, wholly unsiispiciotts, came freely alongside, climbed the 
vessel carelessly without their arms, and were, in a moment, seized 
and put in irons. After some time, the party on shore, who had been 
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expecting them to re-land for another load of logwood, became uneasy 
at their non-appearance, and sent a second canoe with six men to Icam 
the reason of the delay. The Spaniards repeated their stratagem, and 
this party was taken in the same trap as the former; but, in the 
middle of the night, one of these l^t six found means to slip into the 
water ; and, though the sloop lay a league from the shore, he swam 
safely to land and acquainted his comrades therewith the misadventure 
of the two first parties. Now it happened that some French hunters 
had come in from the bay, and liad^eft three large canoes moored to the 
strand. After a short consultation, the Englishmen took possession of 
these boats, and made the best of their way in them, well armed, toward 
their own sloop, intending to let it be supposed, as they got on board, 
that they, like the two former parties, were unaware of the capture by 
the Spaniards. When they had rowed within a hundred yards of the 
sloop, some of their own pcojde on deck, wlw were acting under the 
compulsion of the Spaniards, hailed in the 'usual manner : to whicli the 
rowers, affecting great displeasure, answered by cursing them for not 
having come back to shore with tlic long boat for anotlior cargo, instead 
of leaving the logwood to be brought thus in canoes. “ How many arc 
you ?•* replied their comrades on the deck. — “ Wc are all here now,** 
said the canoes’ men, “ except three, whom wc left ashore to look after 
the arms and the remainder of the logwood, which you must go ashore 
and fetch immediately in the long boat.** “The long boat cannot be 
sent,** rejoined the men on deck, “ for wc broke such a hole in her bow 
against a ledge of rock, in bringing the first cargo of the logwood, that it 
%vas as much as wc could do to icet her us far ns the sloop.*’ 

By the time these questions had been asked and answered, the canoes’ 
men were close in, and began to run ninildy up tlie vessel’s side. The 
two or three, who first stepped onboard, drew their pistols and cutlasses 
from under iheir watch-coats, and tired on the Spaniards, who, half un- 
armed and without suspicion of the counterplot, were running up to seize 
them ns before. The next two or three of the English, as had been pre- 
concerted, gave arms to those of their countrymen who were on deck, and 
running down the hatchway, dispatched the sentries who guarded the 
remainder of their countrymen. Then, returning upon deck with these 
fresh recruits, they fell upon the amazed and disheartened Spaniards, 
who now threw down their arms and cried for quarter. This being 
granted them, they were all secured under hatches. And thus, after 
the destruction of nine Spaniards and the loss of one Eiigli^man, the 
sloop was once again in t he poss ession of the British master and crew. 

Encouraged by this 'ihey now enlarged the plan of their 

enterprise; and, learning that a rich ship was l;;^ing in the harbour 
before the town of Campcachy, tlfeylaid a plan for making prize of her. 
Hoisting Spanish colours, they sailed for Cainpeachy, aiui, arriving in 
the forenoon of the next day, saluted the fort, as friends, with seven 
guns, which compliment was returned to them from the shore. The 
people were assembled in crowds on the beach, to see the English woodr 
cutters, whom they concluded that this vessel had tgken aud was bring- 
ing in as her prisoners; but the vessel passed on toward the S^nish 
ship, which was the object of her cruise — and which appeared in sight, a 
league iVom the town, preparing to come nearer in-shore. The EnaUah- 
men, sailing up to her, Iwarded her on the starboard aidCi vtlnm lay 
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oflF from the land, took her without firing a gun, cut her cables, and 
made out to sea before the matter was perceived in the town. As soon as 
the fact was understood, a Spanish man-of-war, of thirty guns, slipped 
her cables from the harbour, and crowding all her sails for a pursuit, 
began rapidly to gain upon the slollp ; upon which the English master 
brought forward his Spanish prisoners, — bound and plaeed them in a 
position to receive the whole of the enemy’s fire. When the Spaniard 
came up and commanded the English to strike, they answered by direct- 
ing the Captain of the Spanish prisoners to point out the exposed condi- 
tion of himself and his men. His representation at length succeeded 
in inducing the Spanish man-of-war to retire again toward the town, of 
which movement the English forthwith availed themselves by making 
the best of their way to sea : but before the Spanish ship got back 
to the shore, she, was met by several armed boats, in one of which 
was the governor himself, who gave a peremptory order to regard 
nothing, but retake the Spaifish prize and capture the English pirates 
at all hazards; and the m.ui-of-war accordingly tacked once more and 
resumed the chace with her utmost speed. The English, perceiving 
what had linp])eiied, and finding that their pursuers gained ii])on them, 
resolved to quit their sloop and give battle in their prize-ship, which 
carried twenty guns; but tlieir great difliculty was, that, while they had 
but seventy-one men of their own, they bad two hundred Spanish pri- 
soners, who, if let loose hy any chance in live hurly-burly, wmuld destroy 
them ; and the only resource appeared to be the terrible one of putting 
their prisoners to death. Upon receiving the intimation of this painful 
expedient, the Captain of the Spanish prize, who spoke tolerable English, 
addressed himself to the English master and mates to this effect: — 
“ Gentlemen, you took ns fairly, of which we make no complaint ; but 
if you expose us to the fire eff our countrymen who are coining up, as 
you did before, >ve must inevitably jicrish. Now, should they fire upon us, 
I have this to say, that, as they will thereby prove themselves to have no 
consideration for us, so we ought to Imve none for them ; and (to cut 
the matter short, as the time is so), if you will give us liberty we will 
freely fight under your command, and endeavour to defend your vessel 
as though it were our own.” This proposal being approved by the 
other prisoners, the English selected sixty combatants, — placing them 
at the great guns, but without arms, so as still to have a command of 
them ; and the remaining one hundred and forty were left boimiKinder 
hatches, where two sentries w'cre placed, with charged ])atareraes and 
orders to fire in upon them should a iivllung like disturbance appear. 
These precautions having been taken,'^and e^ipe by flight being ii|| 
practicable, the English lay to, and wgited for the enemy’s onset. 

When the Spanish man-of-war came within hail, the commarldcr 
ordered the British to strike instantly, and without resistance ; “ Other- 
wise,” said he, “ we shall have no regard even to our own friends* on 
board with you, but shall sink or take you, and jmt every than of you to 
death.” The Captain of the Spanish prisoners made answer from 
among the En^sh,9that, if a gun were fired, every Spanish prisoner 
would fight against the assailants as enemies. TbO cotnmander replied, 
that he had no choice but to obey the orders of tSfe^goverttor, who had 
jtist left him and gone ashore ; and, with that, the Spanish vessel poured 
a broadside amidiSt the Ehgljsb. , TJtey returned it, both with their 
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small arms, and with their great guns, which were well plied by the 
prisoners. In about half an hour, the enemy prepared to board 
with their boats, but were so briskly received, and so damaged by the 
British hand-grenades, that they were obliged, after great loss, to make 
for their ship : and in the meantiiAie some English sailors got up into 
the maintop with more grenades, which they discharged from that posi- 
tion with such effect as to kill and wound more than thirty men. Again 
the Spaniards attempted to hoard — firing and shouting as they came on, 
by way of intimidation; but the s^iouts and the firing were returned by 
tl;e British, and with good interest : for one of the British shots carried 
away the enemy’s main-mast, and threw him into such confusion, that, 
if the British had attempted further flight, he would have been disabled 
from pursuing them. But flight was no longer in the minds of the 
English ; vengeance now occupied every thought. The next fire hav- 
ing struck away the rudder of the Spanish* ship, she was no longer 
callable either of tacking or of steering. '• The British, profiting by the 
advantage, lacked their own ship, and raked the enemy fore and aft, 
spliliiiig two of his guns, and sending tlie splintcis in all directions 
among the crew, by which sixteen of them were killed. The Spaniards, 
however, coTiiinucd to fight galhiiilly, until a shot, entering the powder- 
room, blew the main-deck, with several of the Spanish sailors, into 
the air. The yells and groans of the wounded and the dying were now 
incessant and fearful ; and, in the general dismay, the British were 
preparing to hoard, when the Spanish vessel gave tokens that she was 
about to sink, and struck her eolours, amid the erics of her sailors for 
(piarter and hel|). These were immediately granted, and the British 
boats, together with those of the beaten enemy, saved the whole re- 
mainder of the Spanish crew, being, however, only 9.5 out of more than 
400 men. Tlie loss on the Briti.^h side was eleven of the Englishmen 
and twenty-six of the Sjiaiiish prisoners, who liad all fought bravely, 
and with the desperation of men assured of deaili if taken by their 
own countrymen. 

After cleansing the vessel of the blood and mangled bodies, the Eng- 
lish Master called iip the Spanisli pnsoners,'to partake of some refresh- 
ment, and to receive the thanks which they had merited by their 
bravery ; and made an offer that, as the British meant to pursue their 
voyage in the prize-ship, on hoard of which lliey had been fighting, the 
English sloop, victualled and ready fitted-iip, should be the property of 
the Spanish Captain, to take wliither he would. The Spanin^ Captain, - 
smiling, said, he would not take her without paying a price ; butj 
added lie, “ as I have iiO^'ujnc'Jwyself to pay for her, I'll engage, 
if you will act upon a stratagem of mine, to furnish you with a 
good price ^nd something over.” TVccordinglv the long boat was sent on 
shore, (for the destruction of the man-of-war had left no armed force in 
the harbour to prevent the communication,) and the Governor was ac- 
quainted that unless he immediately sent fifty dollars a man, as the 
ransom of the prisoners, they would be tied in couples back to back, and 
thrown into the sea. Immediately there was a movement in the town — 
the money was raised — and in twelve hours eleven thousand dollars were, 
brought to the British Master. Of this sum he had 5000, (the price of 
the sloop being included,) — and of the remaining 6000, one moiety was 
divided among the English crew^^and the other moiety allotted to the 
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Spanish Captain. The next day the ransomed men-*-that is, the crew 
of the Spanish man-of-war, — were sent on shore with such of the other 
prisoners as were willing to accompany them ; and the remaining pri- 
soneis, in number about eighty, set oS with their Captain in the English 
sloop, for the South Sea. The EngKsh Master, with his crew, remained 
on Imard the prize-ship, and brought her safely to Jamaica, where the 
booty was divided, with an extra share to the man v^lio swam on shore 
to give notice to the wood-cutters. 

In company with the narrator of adventures which have just been 
related. Falconer pursued his voyage to Campeachy Bay, where the 
party arrived on the 6th of October, and instead of stealing their log- 
wood, fairly bought and paid fur it. On the 15th, having completed 
their cargo, they began their return voyage to Jamaica, which, says 
Falconer, generally takes two months, Ijecause we aie obliged to ply 
it all the way to windward;’* 

And now began a series of adventures, occupying a space of about ten 
months, which, if they be true, are perhaps the most remarkable that 
were ever crowded into such a period. 

One morning, a boat had been hoisted over, to look after a wreck 
discovered in the water, and, not having been slung up again, it followed 
in tow at the stem of the bliip. Falconer, who had been dnlied with 
bottling a small cask of wine. in the hold, went down into the boat to 
wash ; and when he had dressed himself again, pulled an Elzevir Ovid 
out of his pocket, and sat reading in the boat till dusk. As he pored 
upon the leaves, wrapt up in what he read, a storm began to rise, so 
suddenly and violently, that the rocking of the ship made it dtiHcult for 
him to climb into her, as usual, up the side, and induced him to call for 
the ladder of ropes that hung over her quarter. He put his htlle book 
into his breeches pocket, and caught the ladder; but as he stepped upon 
it, the ropes, whether for want of jiroper fastening above, or from rotten- 
ness, for the ladder was seldom used, broke; and the boat having 
swung from under him, he dropped into the sea. The ship was now 
driving rapidly before the storm. The Master tacked her as rapidly to 
save him as fhe force of the tide and tempest would allow; but she had 
sM^'too iftirr'and through the duskiness of the evening, and the 
be lost all sight of her. He was now alone in the dark 

^mseiiad irith the most dismal fears, lie yet preserved his presence 
onipiMt fUid energies of body ; and having kept himself above water, for 
shout mir hours, as nearly as his fears would enable him to compute, 
he was carried by the current toward ^a*^Blioa/,'*and thrown at last by a 
wave on the sand, where be clambered beyond the immediate range of 
the sea. But the darkness prevented him from ascertaining^the nature 
of the noundi and fearing that he was but lodged Upon a bank, which, 
at high tide. Would be overflowed, he sat down to rest his limbs, 
wMeh were weary end numb with long swimming, -«and to pre^e 
hhlisalf for death, which was all he expected, by commending himsdf to 
hia Creator. * / 

At laat^*’ says he# ** I fell asleep, though I tried all t could against 
iVJ^^nng up and walkikgi till I was obliged 'tp lie down again. In 
tmuawhine, when I awak^, I was amased td find myself among four 
drive very low sandy islands, bat all ie|Mtrated half a mile or more, as I 
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guessed, fh)m the sea. With that I began to be a little ebecieftilf and 
walked about to see if I could find anything that was eatable ; 
my great ^ef, I found nothing but a few eggs, that I wasob^d toeal; 
raw. This laid my condition before my eyes in a most horrid manrngv 
and the fear of starving seemed to^ me to be worse than that 
drowning.** 

He took shelter for several nights beneath some bushes of a wood* 
which he calls Burton wood, but suffered dreadfully from drought. 
After living for a week on eggs alonS, he discovered a booby, a kind of 
gray water-fowl, sitting on a bush. 

1 ran immediately,” says he, as fast as 1 could, and with a stick 
knocked him down. 1 never considered whether it was proper to eat or 
not ; but I sucked the blood, and ate the flesh with suen a pleasure as 
none can express but them that have felt the pain of hiyiger to the same 
degree as myself. Its flesh seemed to me tc^ taste something like a 
duck’s, but stronger, and a little Ashy, and itus mch a booby^ that it will 
not get out of your way without beating.** 

Of this stupidity Falconer took advantage, by killing these birds for 
his daily sustenance. They were the moie easily taken, because they 
build on the ground. He broiled them on a Are of sticks, and put 
himself upon an allowance of tins food. There was another kind of 
bird, whose eggs he ate ; but he did not taste the bird itself, being sa- 
tisA^ with the boobies, and loth to try experiments. 

The night, on which he killed the Arst of the booby-birds, was marked 
by another piece of good fortune, the descent of a copious rain. It was 
accompanied with a storm of thunder, and the reddest lightning he had 
ever seen ; and it soaked through his scanty clothes, which were but a 
cotton waistcoat and breeches, with thread stockings, and thin shoes ; 
but it left a good^eal of fresh water in several cavities of the ground. 
In order to store up this supply, he managed, with his hands, assisted 
by a stick, to scodp, at the foot of a tree, a hole or well big enough to 
contain a hogshead of water ; paved it with stones, and by stamping and 
beating the sides close, made a reservoir capable of hpUling w^^er for ^ 
longtime. Into this reservoir he conveyed the contents of 
pools from the several spots around, by making a buc^pf I ' ^ 
which, when well soaked, would carry the water ' 

without much leakage ; so that in a couple of days the^ 

From daj to day, as he killed the booby birds, be ' 
stored them in a sort of clay cupboard, which he buiU < 
and water; and the fowls, thus dressed, remained foSr'ii , ^ 

from taint ; but the cupbeoid was ^oon so dried by the 
cracked, and fell to pieces. 

His only amusement was from the Elzevir Ovid, which had 
in bis pocket, and, though greatly stained by the sea^watei^ was 
legible enougha With this companion, he would sit under a Burton 
bush, iu the neat of die day, till he fell asleep, though a li^e annoyed 
by the sun, against whira, baying lost his hat in hia fall fnnu ^thp 
rope4adder, his head had no protection. He contrived, howUV^, 
thicken, the shadow of the bushes by strewing them wb chidteu we" 
and afiterwerds wove tome twigs and gteep stripes of bajfk in^ h W 
cap, which he lined with a fragment pf lineif from ^ i 

One iKuSTuing, after heiiad batbedi he a ftOu^ug 
iVbu.— von. u. Ko. com. . - - * 3f A 
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and, turning to aee whence the noise came, beheld a huge fish, which 
had run itself aground. His description of this monster is so strange, 
that a friend, he tells us, advised him to leave it out of his narrative, as 
a thing that nobody would believe. But,” says Falconer, I replied, 
1 did not care for that, as I was^atisfied in myself it was true.” We 
subjoin the description, as he gives it, without hazarding an opinion 
upon its accuracy ; for indeed, after the authentication of the ornithoryn- 
elms paradoxus, one’s credit for zoological sagacity is as likely to be 
damaged by disbelief, as by credufity. 

The fish was about fifteen feet long ; it had a head like a horse, 
and out of the mouth came two horns, curled like a ram’s horn, only 
twice as large ; it had but one eye, and that was at the extremity of the 
nose. It seemed, as it flounced, to be something of a changeable ash 
colour, with a tajl that tapered to the end in a sharp point. It looked 
so terrible to me that! was afraid to approach it; as it laboured, it 
seemed to groan. It lay hi this hole of water half an hour, with its 
body in, and its tail out; and as soon as the tide came up to it, it 
shaked its tail to and fro, as a dog does when he seems pleased, all the 
while it felt the water. It struggled but now and then, and at last, 
when the water was pretty high, it turned its head, and made a noise 
something like the clucking of a hen with chickens, but louder ; and 
when it had water enough to swim away, it lay moving up and down a 
quarter of an hour, being, as I suppose, hurt witirits struggling.” 

A similar fish is said to have been shown as a public exhibition at 
Mexico, but of the length of only eight feet and a half. It was carried 
about in a cart, till the stench of it became so intolerable, that the 
Viceroy ordered it to be taken out a couple of leagues to sea, where it 
was cast into the water. The only discrepancy between the MexicA^ 
account and that of Falconer is, that what Falconer describes as a sin^H 
eye, is stated by those who saw the Mexican specimen, and with greater 
probability, to have been an orifice for spouting water. The animal 
appears to have two eyes on the top of the head, (but not larger than a 
musket ball,) which, from tlieir smallness and backwardness, seem to 
have escaped the observation of Falconer. 

Day after day rolled on, and a month had ncAV been passed in this 
hopeless solitude, lie had explored his own island, which was nearly 
circular, and about two miles in circumference, having a good anchor- 

g ;e to the west, in very deep water : — ^within two fathoms of tfejc shore. 

e would walk the beach, and wish, and watch for the sight of a sail — 
nay, even a wreck, which might have thrown on shore a few necessaries 
to make his life more endurable, ..rouTd have been almost welcome ; 
but this thought his better and more Christian reflection resisted ; and 
then he would divert his mind by conversing with himself aloud in 
question and answer, that long solitude might not rust in him the 
raculty of speech. 

Such were his thoughts and pursuits, when, on the 8th of November 
as he reckoned, a stom arose, which continue till noon; and at some 
distance from the rhore, labouring with the wayeii, he beheld a small and 
idmost helpless vessel. He saw her, driven neairer and nearer to the land 
where he stood, and at last, with the violence the tempeet, petiectly 
thrown out of the water upon the shore. He ran to her aid, and found 
fimr men, the whole of her crew, busied in saving whet ^iey could from 
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her. They were much surprised at- s^ein^ Falconer, and he and they 
were alike disheartened to perceive, that the vessel, which had been 
lightened of a cargo of Ic^gwood, had thereby been wafted by the wind 
so far in upon the sands, as to render almost any attempt they might 
make at hauling her -down to the sea •a hopeless enterprise. Meanwhile, 
liowever, there were necessaries on board, unspoiled, and abundant 
enough to last for a twelvemonth ; beef and pork, biscuit, flour and pease, 
a small copper, and an iron pot ; rum, brandy, sugar, gunpowder, Imd a 
fowling-piece, with some articles ofVearing apparel, and among them a 
spare hat, which was particularly serviceable to Falconer. With the sails 
from the yards they erected a tent, under which the four new-comers 
placed their beds ; while Falconer, who had no such accommodation, 
took up his night’s lodging in the cabin of the vessel, which lay high 
and dry upon the sand, fifty yards above high water. , 

This vessel, like Falconer’s, had sailed from Jamaica to the logwood 
country, having on board the four men, ‘whose names were Randal, 
Musgrave, White, and Middleton, together with eight others. These 
eight, after the ship had taken in her cargo, went to pass the night on 
the logwood shore, the other four remaining in charge of the vessel. 
But next day, finding that the eight did not return, Randal and Middle- 
ton landed to seek them, and found them all on the ground, lifeless, and 
covered with wounds, amid the bodies of fifteen Indians and two 
Spaniards, all of whom were likewise dead, so that the Englishmen 
appeared to have sold their lives dearly. Randal and Middleton dug a 
large hole, and buried their countrymen, habited as they lay then 
stripped the Spaniards and Indians, and leaving them above ground, 
hurried back to their vessel, and set sail the instant they got on bowd. 
Then arose the storm of the 8ih of November, and drove them ashore 
'on Falconer’s island, which they recognised to be one of the five isles, 
or sand-banks, called the Alcraiies ; upon no one of which, except 
Falconer’s, was there a tree or a bush. These sand-islands are said to 
lie in the latitude of 22 degrees north, 25 leagues from Yucatan, and 
about 60 from Campeachy town. 

The vessel having no boat, the men had some difficulty to invent any 
means of going out from shore to fish. At length they made a sort of 
raft, by bunging and tarring six empty casks, whicli they tied together, 
and upon which they fixed the scuttles of the deck, so that two persons 
might easily sit; and for fear a storm sliould drive this strange bottom 
out to sea, they tied to it one end of a long coil of small ropc,it]ie other 
extremity of which they fastened to a stake on the shore. In this craft 
a couple of the men went out, and^^caught, the first day, a fish of the 
shark kind, called a nurse. The next day they had better sport, and 
took two old mvest and a young shark of two feet long, which proved 
an excellent dinner. Another day, a young seal w^as shot with the 
fowling-piece, not witliout having first cut Falconer’s forehead with some 
gravel atones, which these creatures throw backward with their fins in 
hurrying to the water, as horses do with their feet when they gallop hard, 

Amia these pursuits, the hopelessness of removing^ the vessel to the 
sea was a cause of much uneasiness and melancholy. But Randalji-. a 
man of firm mind and strong devotion, did much to sustain their fqi*^ 
tude. After a carefiil examination of the ship, inside and out, .her^]at 
length convinced himself and his comrades that> although she cduld^Hot 

2X2 * 
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be dragged over the ground to the sea, yet, if the sand, between the sea 
and the spot where she lay, were scooped out so as to make a channel 
or creek which the tide could enter, she might be launched by that 
cut once more into deep w^ater. Fortified by this counsel, and dis- 
posed, by Randal’s example and ^hortations, to place their trust where 
alone true succour can be found, they implored the assistance of the 
Almighty, and began the task of clearing the sand between the vessel 
and the <sea. 

They had no small encouragemefit to hope the best, from the almost 
miraculous deliverances w’hich Randal had already received in his own 
person. Sailing some years before from Cork for the Baltic, he had en- 
countered a storm, in which the ship and all on board her, except himself, 
were swallowed by the sea. He clung to the mast, and was thrown at 
night upon a cliff, where, after climbing beyond the reach of the waves, 
he threw himself upon his knees to thank God for his preservation ; 
and then, exhausted with fatigue, sank down to sleep. In his troubled 
dreams, he saw himself on a barren rock without food or habitation. 
He was awakened from his slumber by something which licked his face ; 
and though daylight was not yet at hand, he could get no more sleep, 
f(»r fear of some wild animal. But he had the satisfaction to find that 
the storm was laid. — When the light enabled him to see distinctly, 
he rose and surveyed the place, which was a rock, apparently about 
half a mile in circumference; and, as he stood up, a large bitch, the 
creature that had waked him by licking his face, came fawning towards 
him. This le<l him to hope that the place might be inhabited ; but the 
only companions he found were the bitch’s seven young ones in a little 
cave ; and his only sustenance some periwinkles and other small shell- 
fish, and the rain-water which lodged in the cavities of the rock. He 
wondered where the hitch got food, to support herself and supply her 
with milk to suckle her pupj)ies ; and he remarked that she used to 
absent herself two or three times a-day for a quarter of an hour at a 
time. One day he followed her, and looking over the point of a rock 
which she had clambered down, but which was too steep for him to 
descenS, he saw her feeding on a dead seal. When she had eaten her 
fill, she returned to give suck to her young oiies, — His bed was the 
rigging of the mast which had brought him on shore, and he slept toler- 
ably well under the shelter of a rocky hollow. After fifteen days of 
this desolate life, a boat, without any living creature on board, which 
afterwards turned out to have been let adrift by the carelessness of a 
fisherman’s boy, was thrown on the shore, with a small supply of pro- 
visions. Randal seized her, and e]j;)ployed .her in rowing a good way 
round the rock ; a voyage in which tne bitch insisted on attending him. 
At night he put in at another part of the rock, and lay in his bwt till 
morning ; when, coming to that side of the promentory which he bad 
been unable to reach by land, he found some waterfowls’ eggs, which he 
b)ok away. The bitch had grown very uneasy, and by her whining and 
fruitless endeavours to mount the rock, which here wos perpendicular, 
let him understand that she wanted to be with her puppies. He rowed 
on, therefore, to tlie place where the seal lay, from which point he knew 
she would be able to scale the steep. Though the seal was now stinking, 
she fell to, and, after satisfying her hunger, ran Up the rock. He got 
on board again, and not liking to pursue his tour any further in the fug, 
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which was then rising about him, he returned to his old habitation, and 
resumed his usual life there. But by degrees, as winter began to ap- 
proach, the shell-fish decreased, which were his only regular provision i 
and foreseeing that cold and famine were likely to assail him, he re- 
solved to fit his boat as well as he could for sea, and sail in her which- 
ever way the wind should carry him. Before he could complete her for 
this adventure, he had been obliged to kill several of the puppies for 
food; to which he brought his mind with somewhat less compunction, 
because, the dead seal being now gnawed to the bone, the dam was 
almost without milk to sustain them. The bitch herself, with one re- 
maining puppy, he put on board the boat, and on the 1st of September, 
after three whole months passed upon the rock, he set sail with these 
two companions, and ran before the wind till midnight, when, wearied 
out, he fell asleep. He slept till he was aw'akened bv a fisherman in 
another boat, who spoke in a language not understoocT by Randal, but, 
comprehending his condition, carried him on shore with his dogs to a 
village, where he w'as kindly treated and ])rovided with food and clothes. 
Thence he was forwarded to Copenhagen, where a subscription was 
raised for him, and he returned in an English vessel to Cork. — In the 
following year he crossed the sea from Cork to Boston, and thence set 
sail for Virginia ; but the ship was driven on shore by a storm near Cape 
Charles, where the crew got to land. When the storm abated, some of 
the men swam out to procure some necessaries from the vessel, which 
lay on the sand a furlong from the shore; they loaded the articles they 
wanted in the long boat, but finding the water too shallow to allow the 
boat's unloading, rowed further for deeper w ater, beckoning to Randal 
and their other comrades on the land to follow them along the shore. 
But, the boat doubling a headland, the men on shore lost sight of her; 
and scarcely w^as she out of their view, when a body of Indians appeared 
in a wood on the right, who, advancing upon the unarmed English, let 
Hy their arrow s, killing one and wounding two of the party ; then, with 
great swiftness, ran up, and seized the survivors. The English were 
curried up the country to be burnt at the stake before the chief, who 
was then ill of a fever. But Randal, through the medium of an Indian 
who had been among the English and wlio could speak a little of their 
language, was the means of preserving his ow n life and tlic lives of his 
comrades. It had ha])penc(l that the savages, when they stripped the 
party, took particular notice of a box of instruments, which they found 
upon Rafidal, niid in which were some lancets. The sick chief, learning 
that they were used for bleeding, asked, in a great passion* whether 
Randal were the murderer of certain Indians whom the English some 
time before had taken and killed at^amestown. But being assured that 
the present prisoners were strangcw to the men who had committed this 
massacre, and that the purpose of the lancets was to banish fever by 
relieving the body of had blood, the chief took a fancy to have the cure 
attempted in his own case, first, how ever, causing the experiment to he 
made on one of the English, on whom Randal accordingly performed 
the operation. The chief then submitted to have his own arm tied up, and 
was bled in like manner. Next day his fever was ihucb abated; and 
when his arm was unbound, and he saw the orifice closed, he was much 
surprised and pleased, and oiSered that if Randal would stay with the 
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Indians, the lives of him and all his party should be spared, and wives 
allotted to them. On these terms the English remained among the 
savages for some time, and all, though already married in their own 
country, accepted the offer of Indian wives, except Randal, who excused 
himself on the plea that he was a pilot, and that none of his profession 
ever iimrried. During his attendance on the chief, Randal had often- 
times occasion to feel his pulse, until the chief, finding how much could 
be thus ]u-ogiiosticated as to the natural body, began to think the same 
test might he applicable to political constitutions, and gravely asked 
Randal if by feeling the pulse he could tell anything about the affairs of 
the English settlers ? Being assured that this was information which 
Randal could give him only by a personal communication wdth his 
countrymen, the chief requested him to pay them a visit, and bring 
back the required intelligence ; merely insisting that Randal should 
leave behind him his sagamore, meaning his box of instruments. Ran- 
dal accordingly set off in a -canoe, with four of the Indians, down the 
river, wliicli tliey called Kuskurra, towards Chesapeak Bay ; then pass- 
ing UusscH’s Islanil, and comiiig within about a league of Caj)c Com- 
fort, they were approached by a boat, from which, acciilentally as it 
should seem, a musket was fired. The Imlians, alarmed and defence- 
less, juin])ed out of the canoe and swam for the shore ; and Randal, 
seizing the ]ia(ldles, brought the canoe to the mouth of the Powhattan 
River, and thence up to Jamestown, where he found the comrades, of 
wlium he had lost sight when they went a-head with the long-lioat, and 
with whom he shortly embarked in safety for Boston. 

Such was the narrative of adventures ami escapes, hy which Ramial 
entertained and kept up the spirits of Falconer and his otlier fellow- 
labourers, while they toiled at the excavation of a channel through t|ic 
Rind for their ship. For sixteen days, with rest on the Sundays only, 
they pursued their hiUmr amid the sand ; and then, though with much 
difficulty from the shortness of the Burton wood, managed to get such 
sticks under the vessel, by way of launching poles, as would serve to 
thrust her off into the water. Having accoinj)lisluMl this task, ami tc- 
turnecl thanks to God for their success, they prepared to get the vessel 
afloat on tlie following day. But when morning arrived, Randal, who, 
to encourage his comrades by example as well as by exhortation, had 
wrought beyond his strength, w'as found to he in a stale of dangerous 
fever. He had replaced the instnunents which had been left among the 
Indians Ijy another set, which were now anxiously sought in every 
corner of the vessel for the purpose of bleeding him ; but they could 
nowhere be found : and from day day, for a whole week, he grew 
worse and worse, until, with resignation and prayer, and great thank- 
fiiltiess to Heaven that the fever haddeft him his consciousness to the 
last, he e.vpired. The survivors, after some consultation whether to 
hury him in the earth or commit him to the deep, resolved on the for- 
mer mode ; so they widened and deepened the hole which had been 
scooped for the reservoir of rain-water, and deposited his body in that 
grave. On the bark of the tree that shaded it they carved an epitaph ; 
while the dog, his companion in all bis wanderings, a whelp of the 
bitch that he found so many years before ou the rock in the Baltic, 
howled mournfully over the earth, and scratched it with his paws 
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to a half-yard’s depth, till the seamen, in compassion, tied him to 
a distant bush. This dog, and the bed which had been Randal’s, were 
now transferred to Falconer. 

The last duties having been performed to the dead, the survivors 
prepared again to launch their vesse?. Monday the 31st of December 
was successfully employed in getting licr afloat, and fastening her with 
a hawser to a burton-tree on the shore ; and the following day, the 1st 
of January, 1700, was appointed for setting sail. Having* all their 
arrangements satisfactorily coniplclSd, they resolved to indulge them- 
selves with some good cheer on board : and, after a hearty dinner, con- 
trived, with the assistance of a bottle of lime juice which they had re- 
served among the ship’s stores, to make a can of very excellent punch. 
Tlic strength of the liquor, added to the excitement of hope which was 
now beating high in the veins of all the party, ovcrcaiqe their discretion ; 
they sate on, till they had finished all their liquor and were drunk and 
disposed to sleep. The only one among them who had his bed in the 
vessel was Falconer ; the hammocks of the others were on shore. Pru- 
dence would liavc had them lie down to sleep in the cabin, though with 
their clothes on ; but, elevated with drink, they would needs venture on 
shore, lliuugh tlicy had a Imndrcd yards to swim before the water be- 
came sliallow' enough for them to w^adc. However, Falconer found, by 
their jocund shouts and halloos, that they had got safe to land, and 
tumbled into his bed, as much intoxicated as liis fellows. 

(Getting up in the morning and dressing himself, he went up to the 
deck, for the purpose of hailing his companions, and getting them to 
bring the remainder of their goods on board, especially the sails, 
that the ship might go to sea without further delay ; when, to his inex- 
pressible. horror, he found tliat she was adrifi, without her canvas, and 
out of sight of any land. Thunderstruck by this apj>alling discovery, 
lie swooned, and sank down on the deck without sense or motion. 
How long' the sw^ooii continued, he was unable, on reviving, to calcu- 
late ; but he aw’okc to the most agonizing sense of his lamentable 
dition. After venting bis grief in a torrent of words and tears, he begun 
to consider how the vessel could have gone to sea without his know- 
ledge. Gathering his recollections by degrees, he found that the party, 
in their eagerness and carelessness the night before, had forgotten to 
make fast their cables, and jicrceived, on ]>ulling in the hawser which 
they luyl tied to the burton-tree on the shore, that the tree had been 
rooted up out of the earth, (ajjparently by the force of a hurricane acting 
on the vessel,) and was still swinging at the hawser’s end. “ O wretch 
that I am !” exclaimed he ; ‘‘ wjq|t will my unhappy fate do with me? 
But ’tis a punishment in not rendering to God the tribute due for his 
mercies. Instead of coming on Board to he frolicksome and merry, we 
should have given thanks to Him that gave us the blessing of thinking 
wc were no longer subject to such hardships that wc might probably 
have undergone if we had been detained longer upon that island. If 
poor Mr. Randal had remained among us, this misfortune had not hap- 
pened. He, by his wise and prudent care and conduct, would have 
prevented this unlucky accident.” 

Earnest prayer and meditation did something, however, to mitigate 
the sharpness of his anguish. He reflected that his condUion was at 
least better than that of his companions, inasmuch as he had oii board 
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provision and fresh water; while they would be labouring under 
drought) and unprovided with any food hnt the booby birds, of which 
the numbers had by this time much diminished. He suffered much 
uneasiness in thinking how harsh a judgment they might form of him ; 
but hoped they would perceive thftt the tree had been uprooted by a 
violence beyond the strength of man. “ Besides,” said he, “ I had 
another small comfort in the company of my dog, which lay on board 
with me, which I used to talk to, as if he were a rational creature ; and 
the poor thing would stand and starA me in the face, as if he were sen- 
sible of what I said to him. It was a very handsome creature, of the 
Danish kind ; but very good-natured ; and would often go to the cabin 
where I lay, which was that of his old master, and whine mightily.” 

For a fortnight the vessel continued to be tossed on the lonely sea, the 
weather being stil^ calm, but so hazy that for several successive days 
the poor mariner never saw the sun. One day, searching under his 
bed, for he did not lie in a hammock, he found an old glove with seventy- 
five pieces of eight (a Spanish coin), which he took and sewed into his 
waistband, feeling assured that it had belonged to his deceased friend, 
who was known to have had some money on board. Indeed the seamen 
had searched the vessel for it after his death, but had not happened to 
light upon it. 

On the 20th of January he saw a ship to leeward ; but his vessel, for 
want of her sails, was an object scarcely visible at any considerable dis- 
tance, and the strangers bore away without bis being able to attract their 
notice. 

This difficulty of making known his perilous condition, which so 
materially diminished his chances of relief, had grievously sunk his 
spirits during the succeeding night, and on the following day ; w^hen, in 
the midst of his dcspinidency, the weather clearing discovered to him, 
about six leagues toward the south-west, a long lino of coast which he 
felt assured was a part of the Spanish ]»rovince of Yucatan. Having 
no sails to catch the wind, he was unable to shape his course toward the 
land, and the vessed, for several days, continued to drift in a direction 
parallel with the coast, till at length a promontory showed itself ahead, to 
the infinite relief of the hclplc.s.s navigator, whose hopes of preservation, 
however, were painfully alloyed with the fear of being forced into slavery 
by the Spaniards, the common enemies of all European adventurers in 
those seas; yet even this unhappy fate seemed preferable, in his eyes, 
to the perilous and unassisted life he led on hoard this solitary ship. 

It was on the 30th of January that he entered the bay, and reached 
thetown of Cam|)eachy. He had alq^ost touched the shore before any 
ship or boat encountered him; but at last two canoes approoebeef, 
manned by a Spaniard and six Indiana, who, finding his condition, were 
peatly surprised, and had him presently conveyed to the Government- 
House. ” Hie governor being at dinner,” says Falconer, ** they would 
have had tne staid till he dined ; but he, hearing of me, commanded me 
to edme in, where be was at dinner with several gentlemen and two 
ladies ; and though ’tis very rare any one sees the women, yet they did 
not o^r to veil themselves. I was ordered to sit down by myself at a 
little table placed for that purpose, where I had sent me of what com- 
posed their dinner, which was some fipcsh fish and fowls, and excellent 
irinc of sevend sorts.” 
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Instead of detaining him in slavery, which would probably have been 
his fate had he been taken in company with a crew who might have 
been suspected of marauding for l(^wood, the Spaniards treated die ad- 
venturer with great kindness, collected a subscription for him, and fitted 
out a vessel for him to return to the«sand islands, and release his com- 
panions. The only difficulty was to find seamen who would go with 
him. Presently, however, it was remembered that there were five Eng- 
lishmen in the town, who had lately been taken in the bay on^suspicion 
of piracy, but against whom no positive proof seemed likely to arise ; 
and these five were now set free, to accompany Falconer as his crew, on 
his voyage for the islands of the Alcrancs. 

They set sail from Campeachy on the 15th of February, 1700, plied 
briskly to windward, and in fifteen days discovered the islands of sand. 
Stopping short of the shoals, they sent their boat on shore with Falconer 
and two other men, and found the three sojoyrners, Musgrave, White, 
and Middleton, still alive, but in a weak. and almost exhausted con- 
dition. 

When these three men awoke, on the first of the preceding January, 
from their drunken sleep, and found that a hurricane had carried the 
vessel out to sea, their affliction amounted to despair. Food they had 
none, and no more fresh w'atcr than was contained in a single barrel 
which remained standing by the tent. Scarce a bird or an egg could be 
found with the most diligent and eager seardft ; and, at the end of five 
days, absolute starvation seemed to stare them in their faces. They then 
bethought themselves, as hunger is parent to strange imaginations, of 
the buried body of their companion Randal ; and he who, when living, 
had pointed them the way to their deliverance, became the means of their 
preservation after his death. It was a frightful resource, but it was the 
only one. The depth at which he had been buried, which was seven 
lect, had prevented an early decomposition, and, by broiling each day 
a scanty portion of the flesh, they kept life and soul together for several 
weeks. Falconer, in his first horror at beholding the mangled carcase of 
their kind monitor, reproached them in unmeasured language; but upon 
calmer consideration of their necessity, felt their justification, and asked 
pardon for his intemperance. Fitter food being now provided from the 
vessel, they refreshed themselves with it eagerly, and sewing the remains 
of the body in one of the hammocks, replaced them in the earth. 

After tarrying a few days on the island to recruit the wasted strength 
of these* three, the whole party embarked, now nine in all. Falconer 
being the commander. The names of the five who had accompanied 
him from Campeachy were Warren, Hood, Stone, MeadoAvs, and 
Keater. ' 

The two parties being thus united, and grown into familiarity with 
each other, it occurred to Falconer, one day at dinner, to make some 
inquiries of the five men who had sailed with him from Cam|>eachy, as 
to the reason of their having been charged by the Spaniards with piracy. 
They seemed a little embarrassed by the question ; but Warren, taking 
upon himself to speak for his fellows, gave some explanation, which 
however was not altogether of a satisfactory chara\9tcr. Falconer ob- 
served the man’s conffised manner, but imputed it to his want of the 
habit of expressing himself, and dismissed the matter, for the time, from 
his mind. ** But in the evening,’^ says Falconer, Mr. Middleton 
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came to me, with a face of concern, and said he did not like these fellows’ 
tale. ’ Why so says I. * Because J observe they herd together,’ 
answered he, ‘ and are always whispering and speaking low to one an- 
other.* ‘ Oh,* says I, * there cannot be any danger in ’em ; for if they 
had any inclination to run away %vOth our vessel, they might have done 
it when they were five to one, before w'c took you in.* ‘ I know not,* re- 
plied Middleton, * I have a heart forebodes something.’ * Psha ! old 
women’s /ears,’ said I.” 

This discourse, however, had the effect of putting Falconer on his 
guard ; and he resolved to consult with Musgrave and White at bed- 
time, when they w'ould have a convenient opportunity, lying all in the 
after cabin. But the opportunity prcscTitcd itself still earlier ; for the 
other five, who seem to lia-vc had a feeling that they were susjiectcd, ex- 
cused themselves from coming to supper; and Falconer and Middleton 
took advantage oi that absence to communicate their apprehensions to 
Musgrave and White. The steps to be taken w'cre at once arranged. 
Tlie lirsl watch was the duty of ^^llsgravc, Middleton, and White, with 
one of tlic other party, Frank Hood, wlio was employed as the ship’s 
cook ; the second watch was the duty of Warren, Stone, Meadows, and 
Keater; the third w’atch would come again to the turn of Musgrave, 
Middleton, White, and Hood. It was settled that during the second 
watch, while Mood wouicL be asleep, he should he seized and conlined 
out of the way, with a tmPeat of instant death should he offer to make 
the smallest noise ; and that w hen the second watch should be over, and 
Warren’s party should have come dow'ii to get their turn of sleep, Fal- 
coner’s party, who would ho awake on the third watch, should seize 
them in their lieds and secure them. 

Falconer’s party took the firet watch as usual ; and it liad not long 
been set, w hen Warren, from below, called out to Hood, who was of that 
watch, that he was very dry and wanted some water; upon whicli Hood 
went down to him with some water in a can. It occurred to Falconer, 
that Hood had been all day employed apart from his companions in 
taking an inventory of the provision-casks and store**, to sec how long 
they would last, and therefore could have had no opportunity of learning 
any design formed by his comrades in the course of that afternoon; and 
it seemed probable that Warren’s rcijuest to Hood for water had been 
made for the ])nr])ose of getting u few moments of private communi- 
cation with him. So Falconer, cpiictly follow ing Hood, drew as close as 
he could to the scuttle, and heard W nrren begin the dialogue by saying, 
* D— n you, Frank, wc liad like to have been smoked to-day;’ and then, 
after some few more words, Warren said something in too low a voice to 
he distinguishable. Hood said that Falconer’s iicople had dropt hints of 
some suspicion, and would be on thcir«guard ; therefore it would be better 
to wait a day or tw'o, till that suspicion should be lulled. ‘ No, z — ds,* 
said Warren, ‘we’ll do it to-night when they arc asleep.’ Then they 
went on arguing, pro ami con, as it seemed ; but they spoke so low that 
Falconer could only hear a d — n ye, now and then, and other ejacu- 
lations of that kind ; and therefore crept away, and returned upon deck, 
providing himself first, under his watch-coat, with a pair of pistols, 
which had been wont to hang ready charged in the cabin, and were 
indeed the property of some of Warren’s party. 

When Hood came up again upon the deck, ne was somewhat startled 
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to see Falconer there, who was not in the habit of watching in the night. 
“ After fixing his eyes frequently upon me,” says Falconer, “ at last he 
said very softly, ‘ If you please, Mr. Falconer, I have a word or two to 
say to you that much concerns you all.* ‘ What is it ?* says I. ‘ Why,* 
answered he, ‘ I would have the rest of your companions ear- witnesses too.* 
With that I called them together. ‘But,* says he, ‘let’s retire as far from 
the scuttle as we can, that we may not be heard by any below' deck.* 
So wc went into the cabin, and opened the scuttle above^ that Mr. 
Musgrave, who steered, might lieaf what was said. When we were sat 
down upon the floor, Mr. Hood began as follows : ‘ My four companions 
below have a wicked design upon you ; that is, to seize you, and put 
you into the boat, and run away with your vessel; but I, thinking it an 
inhuman action to any one, but to you in particular, that have been the 
means of their freedom, therefore (I hope appointed by Providence)' I 
come to let you know it, that we may think .of some means to prevent 
it.* I told him that w'e w'cre provided against it already, and, with the 
consent of my companions, .told him our design of seizing them in the 
third watch. ‘ But,* says he, ‘ they intend to put their project in practice 
ilwif next watch. Therefore I think it wdll be more proper for us to 
counterplot them, and seize them thisJ ** 

The discussion as to the choice of tlie time was protracted but too 
long. For Warren, who it seems mistrusted Ht)od, got up and listened, 
and finding that the party had retired below* stole softly along the deck 
to the opening above the cabin where they were consulting, and over- 
hoard the entire conversation, which he carried to his fellows, Stoue, 
Meadow s, and Kcater. These three, who, till I his time, had been luke- 
warm and even indisposed to the undertaking, uonv felt that their own 
safety depended on their striking the first blow. Instantly therefore 
they rose, followed Warren with silent steps to the cabin door, then, 
bursting in with a brace of loaded jnstols, sprang upon Falconer and 
his unprc])ared companions, and grasping them by the arms, bound 
them fiist with cords. The movement was so rapid, that Falconer had 
not time to think of the pistols at his own girdle, nor Musgrave, who 
was steering above, to apprehend what had occurred. At this moment 
it became necessary to tack tlic ship, and Musgrave finding that none of 
the men came on deck to help w'hen he called them, clapped the helm 
a-loc, and ran down in a hurry to fetch them up. The pirates mean- 
while had fastened the cabin dour on the inside, and took care not to 
open it to Musgrave, wlui was knocking and calling out, — until they had 
disabled all opposition. As soon as this was achieved, they unbolted 
the door, seized Musgrave as he entered, and having bound him like the 
rest, van up again on deck to takJ care of the sails, which fluttered in 
the wind as the sliip went round^with her helm a-lec, 

(To be continued*) 
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AMERICAN MONKEYS. 


on the twig ISe Been you cling, 

Play, twist, and turn in airy ring.” 

T%€ Two Monke^9» 


Many of the forests of South America flourish in all their primitive 
grandeur. Immense tracts are covered with vegetable forms in every 
stage of luxuriant development. Towering trees, their trunks embraced 
by gigantic twiners and garlanded by a profusion of plants*, in whose 
curious and splendid blossoms Nature seems to have imitated in the 
wantonness of her prodigality almost every variety of insect shape, shout 
up and darken the light of day with their broad shadows. 

In these boundless contiguities of shade, w'hich liave never echoed 
to the woodman’s axe, the most perfect silence reigns during the day ; 
a silence, unbroken save by the crashing fall of some ancient tree pros- 
trated by the weight of years, and carrying with it in one vast ruin ail 
tliat it had long fed and fostered. 

But, if all is silent during the day, at night 

“ Tlie wonted roar is up amidst the woods, 

And fills the air with barbarous dissonance 

for in the depths of these solitudes live the Howling Monkeys, to w hose 
voice the voice of the Rev. Gabriel Kettledrummlc were but as the 
sough of the wind in the bracken. 

We have already stated that the South American monkeys arc all 
blessed with tails, but they arc deprived of those brilliant liiue and red 
callosities which give so much splendour to the integuments of many of 
the Old World family, and recal sometimes a part of the costuine of a 
certain unearthly pedestrian ; for his femoral habiliments 

•* were blue. 

And there was a hole where the tail came through.” 

Neither do they rejoice in chcek-jTiiUchcs: they arc, cunsccpienlly, un- 
able to keep anything in the comer of their jaws, or to furnish forth 
any rebuke to the Uosencraiit/.cs and Guildensteriis of the several courts 
in this best of all possible w orlds. 

‘‘The Howlers,” as they are termed, claim our first attention. They 
are the largest of the American Simiadee t» and the fierce brutality of 
their disposition, joined to their low facial angle, remind the oliservcr of 
the baboons of the old contiiicut, v.iiilst their gregarious habits and 
nocturnal bowlings agree with the manners of the Gibbons. The yells 
uttered by these Howlers in the dead of the night are described as 
absolutely appalling. They strike upon the car of the uninitiatiHl 

* The Orchidaceous Epiphytet. So great Is their number In humid situations 
that a thousand species may, It is asserted, l>e found In Tarma, Huanaeo» and 
XatuM alone* ^ Tliey abound in the recesses of tropiod forests ; but, in the Orehi* 
daces, imitation is mi confined to Images of the insect world, as those will 
acknowledge who have seen the flower of the Periiterla, enshrtiiing the semblsoce 
^ a milk-white dove, which seems actually to hover above sn sitar ; wax oould 
hardly be modelled into a more perfect representation, 
t Genus Mycetes, 








